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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
BARITONE 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert oad School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


2634 C a 


Telephone: 
Carnegie Hall, 





DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October 1st. 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, | 
New Yor' 


J. Hy. 


Studio: 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ree-Trotning, Masical Stenog 

raphy Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street. 


Phone: Circle 2297 


ARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic-—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence; 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustre Recrracs Given at Inreevars 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Columbus 2505 


' 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. il4th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
iC TONE AND TEACHER 
CONCERT Ban LONE AN 


Member A Academy of Teachers of Singing 
emne™ 44 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





JSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 


GI 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Tracuer or Vi0un Orcustra Conpucror 
Studio: 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gorrurs Institute or Music 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble’ 
Commu stiy Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 


Address to October 8th: Momecan Laxz, N, Y. 


MUSICAL AND) 


New York 
| 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hal! Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


N. Y. 
1425 F ay vt Lp ye Ng Bog! 


gues 3967 Fordham 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exert — Coacn — Repertoire 


10 for Season 1923-24 
all, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


| 
| Reopen Sem 
70 Carnegie 


BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 

| Telephone: Endicott 0074 

| Susan S, Boice. Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


THE 


| WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


i'MME., 


Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 


| BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 

Teacher of Piano and bapa 
1425 Broadway 


STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave, } New York 
Phones; Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 
ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Qpera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 
ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 


Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 





Coacun ror Concert anp Ovrratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 
WILLIAM THORNER , 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH I: 
Address; 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


02 Carnegie Hall ( New Vork City 


Studios { 39? West 67th Street 4 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 ies, «*° Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
:W indsor 2465 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 


CoacuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 


Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 
York, Presbyterian Church. 

127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone; Endicott 3841 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


=MIL FRIEDBERGER 
Teacner oF Piano AnD CoMmposiTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber oy Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





VIENNA 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RressBerG, A. A. G, O, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano es 0 

ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 

Riverside Drive, Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 

Courses arranged to suit individual requirements, 

Personal address: 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 








MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City 








CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
hone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 


FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 


JESSE 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue New York 


Phone: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Met. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 


DR. 


ALICE 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
2118 Endicott 


Phone: New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Mower of Calvary Choir 
OICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin, 


Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
n Summit, N. J., Mon 

(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., gp ae 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooktyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horet— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and hibits Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire. 
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DUBINSKY 


Concert Cellist 
hg ABE STUDIOS 


Piano, . ba 
Calle — semble Playing under 
+ sete 


of prominent inst: 
307 W West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420, 


§ MARGOLIS acre 


L. 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


c 
o 
U CONCERT SOPRANO 
sends We Bd Sener Yor 
or 

Phone: 10 on76 Endicott” 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


er PAGANO VOICE CULTURE 
Pupils, a & Coaching 


fy bn ROADWAY, ay, EW YORK 
meatt Wrener 3853 


Ropert 0’CONNOR 


New York 
































PIAN 
Studio: 375 East 199th Beret 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to one artistically.” 
Teacher ‘of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL octi’siusic 


ME AN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 New York 
Teepe OPE re. Pa irsteat, Genter 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral orm 
1227 Kimball Bullding - - Chicago 


The Music Students League 


An organization au ~ yy students to further 
p te the cpirit 
of Seoubeaies 


Membership Invited 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand tion reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 








8 East 8th Street New York City 
R NJ O Conductor 
x i A Coach 

Y Accompanist 
x Musical Director 


N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


JANET BUSH-HECHT 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Singing on tour 


JOYOUS YOUTH 








COURIER 


DOr! TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 


Pupils taught from beginning 
to final preparation for operat- 
ic and concert stage. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 

“Singer and vocal pedagogue.’’ ‘‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Volce Repairer and Coach.” 


Special Course in Diction. By prepared for Opera 
Oratorio and Concert. Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful sing “Studton: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cineinnath Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI) 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 6840 Endicott. 
Regtoneee 1 Bennett Avenue 

: 1989 Wadsworth. 





€ STALLINGS sito 
4 10 East 7 St. ew York City 


el, Caledonia 9418 


Katharine HOFFMANN Abcoupanis) 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
poem 


SESSIONS “ez: 


Organ Recital, Fifth ine, i Church, Sunday Afternoons 
G87 West 1Sist a, ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 

















Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
ee ~ 0 
ke Stdon 


| WARFORD 





~ 
powey-cewre | LEEFSON-HILLE|3 RUBANNIE son 
| “Montclair, New Jersey | maurins MEER ATORY OF MUSIC Inc. ... | & 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 











TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


vita Eagl 
_ 


GRUPPE 


TEACBER OF SINGING 1435 B rants 8 xe BARITONE 
see Comeneumenttn heaton Ceaten, ttace. E in Ame Dubie + ss + Chicago 
A F T 
“FIRST POSITION” PK RA FT| DE GREGORIO: 
7 -Annor rs 5 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio N - stropetitan Pig, aay 
La FOREST HUM B14 West O0th St “* NewYork city | 2 "tone: sation" 
KARLETON HACKETT | ¥ GEHRKEN $273:5 HAZEL 
R al 
E 
N 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studley 168 West End Ave. New York Telephone: 6838 Riverside 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist-Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
rances last pa nen with Cecil Arden, 








Elias Breeskin, 


Prank Cuthbert, udson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Ma: Mellish, Fred ha 
Marguerite ee Marie Tiffany, Jeannette 


Carnegie Hall, N. ¥. | Telephone circle Party 


ey _ unique reputation.”— 
Mag7 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BoneiVALER| == 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOooD 


Co: 
RECITALS—ORATORIOn-TEACHING 
Adtoge: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: uyler 6870, 


New York 





Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 
124 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Tel: 2535 Endicott. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 











Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 
E’mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


ONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited sumber of pupils accepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 03d 8t. Pres. Southland 
Singers Soelety. Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
Phone 1436 Riverside. 





Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, 5 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 
Studios: 205 West 57th St., Sulte 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafalgar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 65th St. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St.,.N.Y. Tel. River 4650 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers yo Teachers— Angeles, 
Possaone. ttle, 


“ WILD 


9426 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


"Tift 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklys. N. Y 




















LESLEY 


Phone Pulaski 2055 





_ Address: 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Setans Cantnat 


bhassenaiies Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Stadio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


oFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Manage ment: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th 5t.,N. ¥.C 
; Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-3 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
“aes USS 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Sumner Satter, Latel 
usic at 

Mary "Wather 
Song 


illlams College. 
Salter, Distinguished 
Composer. 


Organist and Director of 


Instruction; Voice, Piano, Organ and 
Theory. 


Coachi Recital Ee bi 


435 Ft. Washington Ave., Tel.: 
eth 2131. 





Wads- 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: aaa | ts Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


eLUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 asichigas Avenue Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ii 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helgpte. L. I. 














Telephone: Havemeyer 
° PIANO 
‘ BELLMAN 5+33i8 
. 2390 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





CLARENCE} DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
nae ste Theological Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Veoal ane Dramatic Conch 
Dramatic reading: >. . numbers. 


Address—15 West. Tith 'St., New York City. 











AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowa-on-the-Hadson, N. Y. 


Stadio; 452 Riverside Dvive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE nussiss'tarerial Spore 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vecal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


“in” IVAN TARASO 


637 Madison Ave., New York 








Dancing 
Studie 


Telephone 3019 Plaze 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For ali Information apply to the President. 


17% Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIEh 





m 7 
A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 

















: THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mi Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, ageoen 
Office aad Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


January 10, 1924 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Bee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its prey 
maker 

q Its continued use ‘in euch institutions aS the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its posses tone 
qualities and durability : st 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago . -- MAKERS | 


























RIDGELY’S 69th_REGT. BAND 


Office: 1608 Third Ave. 


Ernest 8. Williams, Soloist 
New York 





HERMAN SPIELTER 


Also 


Author of oy tad be oF HARMONY” 
Instructor of 
1 West ‘oo New ee 
Studton | ii6 West 180th Bt. ie 


Corres Courses Wearwenth 8760, 





44% 


A 


835 Lincola Place, Broeklya, N. Y. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





HARTHAN A ARENDT 





5 Rea 
e sa tzie Map Ave. ement Kaude K Ree ih. Sisidy eee 
- een 
*S 
STEPHEN “ First Tooaneeite 


TOWNSEND 


pad YORK: 15 East i Street 


Fri 


Society of the Friends of Music. 


“Grand Marche de Con- 


Teacher of Street Tueels wake 
y. 


esday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury | Bees, 
day, Saturday, Monday. i ee Director, N. 5 





ELSA FISCHER 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucia N. , Viola 
Isabel =} a Violin Carolyn t, Cello 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A_ weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HEKA * for 3d all the latest news 
1 "Subscription 4 dollars 


fou are published by 
J, CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
2 Berners Street, London, W. I. England 


New York Correspondent: Capt. Jerome Hart. 
<a 





“Se eT Le 




















Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 


Read—“Tus Secaets oy Svewoa.r” 
By J. H. Dewal 


. And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgotiaAn Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 





















SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














S| %Icoustigrande 


Built by 
CHICKERING BROTHERS 


Factory and Salesrooms 
South iPark Avenue and East Twenty-third Street 
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LA HABANERA AND I COMPAGNACCI, NEW HERE, 
ARE PRESENTED BY THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 





While the Former Opera Had Previously Been Given in Boston, Years Ago, the Latter Was Heard for the First Time in 
America—Neither Scores an Emphatic Success—Other Offerings of the Week Also Attract Large 
Audiences—Another Splendid Sunday Night Concert 


The Metropolitan Opera on Wednesday evening, January 
2, produced a double bill, Laparra’s La Habanera and Ricci- 
telli's I Compagnacci, both operas new to New York, the 
latter new to America, Laparra’s opera is not exactly a 
novelty since it will be sixteen years old on February 26, 
having been produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on that 
day in 1908. I Compagnacci faced the footlights for the 
first time on April 10, 1923, at the Teatro Constanzi, Rome. 
La Habanera had been done in this country 
several years ago by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, but it never happened to get a per- 
formance in New York. 

La Habanera came first. Raoul Laparra 
made his own book. It is a tragic affair 
with one murder, one death of broken heart 
and one case of incipient paresis in an hour 
and a half. The trouble is that the subtitle 
might be “Going, Going, Gone,” for the 
first scene is splendid, the second one still 
effective, but the third—at least as done at 
the Metropolitan—a terrible letting down, 
which almost spoils the effect of the whole. 
The music, though sounding distinctly con- 
servative today in its harmonies, is fas- 
cinating rhythmically, and the orchestration 
done with a practised hand. Mr. Laparra 
frequently wants crass effects, and knows 
how to get them. It is vigorous, dramatic, 
virile music and the Habanera tune, the 
ever recurring motive of the opera, is very 
at‘ractive in itself and adapted to the vary- 
ing situations in which it is used with ex- 
ceeding cleverness. Indeed, if the third 
act—or rather the second scene of the second 
act—only kept up musically and dramatically 
to the standard of the first two, the opera 
would be a real little masterpiece for the 
stage. 

The story is brief and bloody. Ramon, 
jealous of his brother, Pedro, betrothed to 
Pilar, stabs him to death. Pedro’s ghost 
appears to Ramon, who has become be- 
trothed to Pilar. Ramon and Pilar visit 
Pedro’s grave together; his spirit reaches 
up and draws her down to him. She dies on 
his grave as Ramon, now a blithering idiot, 
steals away. It is really a one-man opera, 
that one man being Ramon. The role was 
given to Giuseppe Danise. Mr. Danise sang 
it excellently throughout. He lacks, how- 
ever, the dramatic finesse which belongs to 
the character. As he played it, with shaking 
hands, bent back and open mouth, it re- 
called good old Gaspard in the Chimes of 
Normandy. That his final exit was thor- 
oughly ineffective was due, however, more. 
to the liberty taken with the book by an 
unintelligent stage manager than to any 
fault of his own. Ramon is called upon by 
the libretto to leave the cemetery and the 
clang of the great iron gates behind him is 
the final nuance in the opera. Instead, Mr. 
Danise merely sneaks off behind some bushes 
as the curtain goes down—one wonders for 
what purpose 

Florence Easton was Pilar. She has, 
unfortunately, altogether too little to do, 
but sang beautifully throughout the evening 
and made the most of the very few dra- 
matic opportunities that came to her. It 
was the stage management that was also to 
blame for the extreme awkwardness of her 
death in the last act. Armand Tokatyan 
was Pedro. His fresh youthful voice and 
spirited action made him the leading figure 
of the first act and he was so spooky as to 
be positively blood-curdling as the ghost in 
the second act. The handling of the ghost 
was another instance of absurd stage management. He is 
supposed to be seen only by Ramon, and the others cannot 
perceive him, but, placed as he was in the brightest spot 
on the stage, lit by moonlight and by an obvious electric 
light in his hat, it made the unseeing ladies and gentlemen 
of the chorus appear merely idiots, and spoiled the illusion. 
But, to give credit where credit is due, be it said that the 
stage managemént. of the first act was excellent. Samuel 
Thewman was_responsible for the whole. Unfortunately, 
~ vote was two acts to one against him instead of in his 
avor. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted and gave a vivid reading 
of the score, which was excellently played by the men under 
him. The role of the blind father was taken by solemn 
Leon Rothier. Figures that especially stood out were the 
three blind beggars, done by Paolo Ananian, who sang his 
few lines with an intensity that was impressive; Angelo 
Bada and Louis D’Angelo. 

The audience liked the first act very well to judge by the 
applause, which grew weaker as the other two succeeded. 


I CoMPAGNACCI. 
Riccitelli’s I Compagnacci is a horse of another color. 
Since the success of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, there have 


been several attempts to write an operatic comedy in the 
same style. One of them was seen in the ineffective Anima 
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Allegro, which turned up at the Metropolitan last year. 
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made a decided hit. 
Italian manner, and his appearance and acting are greatly in his favor. 
called on to sing an unusual number of roles and acquitted himself well in all of 
His season at Ravinia Park this past summer was also an unbroken record 


of success. He returned to this country a few weeks ago and is just beginning his 


I Compagnacci is another. The book is by the man wito 
wrote Schicchi, but by no means as good. The scene is also 
laid in Florence. Baldo, leader of the faction opposed to 
the austerities of Savonarola, is in love with Anna Maria, 
the niece of Bernardo, a leader of the pious faction. Baldo 
wagers his land and fortune with Bernardo that two monks 
who are to undergo the test of fire will not do so success- 
fully. One does; the second one does not. His trial, having 
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GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI. 


The young Italian tenor joined the Metropolitan Opera Company last season and 
He has @ voice .of pronounced beauty, sings in the traditional 


second season at the Metropolitan. 
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prevented by the 


been delayed by disputation, is finally | 
Baldo wins 


timely arrival of rain which put the fire out. 
the bet and the girl. 

It-is one of those operas where everybody stands at the 
back window to look out at the trial by fire, supposed to be 
going on below, and then rushes in crying, “O, he got 
through,” rushes back again for another look and then 
rushes in once more crying out, “O, he didn’t get through!” 
All that, of course, is very exciting for an audience (!). 

There are a lot of characters, but only two of much im- 
portance, Baldo and his girl, Anna Maria. They both have 
solos and they have a grand duet ending with the traditional 
passage in octaves. Both Gigli (Baldo) and Elizabeth 
Rethberg (Anna Maria) were very much better than the 
music they had to sing. In particular, the long lyric solo, 
sung by Mr. Gigli, gave him every opportunity to show off 
his glorious voice and he took advantage of it, though, un- 
fortunately, Riccitelli did not have an original idea all the 
way through it. A pupil of Mascagni, most of the echoes 
were from that master, although Puccini was by no means 
forgotten. It was pitiful to listen to two such voices as 
those of the principals pour forth the inconsequential and 
uninteresting phrases. The orchestration is made with a 
thoroughly practised hand. 

Besides singing -splendidly, Gigli showed that the noted 
improvement of his acting is no flash in the pan. He 
played the part with real light comedy touch and thus made 
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it more possible than it otherwise would have been. Miss 

Rethberg sang well. She had few opportunities to do any 

acting and was not particularly impressive when she did. 

Angelo Bada, always a splendid character actor, stood out 
(Continued on page 12) 


DANIEL MAYER TO MANAGE 
HINSHAW OPERA COMPANIES 


A Third Hinshaw All Star Ceitness to Be’ Launched Next 
Season—Two Companies Now Traveling to Be Con- 
tinued Another Season—Hinshaw's Remarkable 
Success and Achievements 

William Wade Hinshaw announces that he has signed a 
contract with Daniel Mayer, the well known New York 
manager, to book his opera companies for the season 1924-25 
and thereafter, in order that he may be able 
to devote his entire time to the production 
end and be better able to carry out the more 
ambitious program which he has planned for 
the future. 

There will be a third Hinshaw Company 
on the road next season singing another Mo- 
zart opera, The Marriage of Figaro, in a 
new English version especially prepared by 
> H. O. Osgood. This wiil be an all-star or- 
= . ganization. Mr. Hinshaw will depart from 
= his former custom of presenting his operas 

with piano only and will present the Mar- 
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riage of Figaro with a chamber orchestra, 

which will travel regularly with the com- 
= pany. The personnel of the company has 
= been selected by Mr. Hinshaw with great 
= care from singers who have already made 
: their names with opera companies of na- 
= tional and international fame, several of 


whom have sung in The Marriage of Figaro 
= in English at Covent Garden under the di 
= fection of Sir Thomas Beecham. This pro 
=. duction of Mozart's most popular opera will 
be the most ambitious that Mr. Hinshaw has 
yet undertaken for one of his traveling com 


=| panies, 
The two other companies, traveling at 
present, will continue for another season 
One of them, with Irene Williams as star, 





z presents Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte and Doni 
zetti's Don Pasquale. This company will 
also carry a chamber orchestra next season 
Recently it had the experience of playing 
Cosi Fan Tutte before an audience of no 
less than 5,500, probably the largest audience 
ever assembled to listen to a Mozart opera 
The place was Ann Arbor, Mich., where the 
company appeared on the Star Course of 
= the University of Michigan and 
usual decided success, The Impresario com- 
pany had appeared there the season before, 
singing before almost as large a gathering, 
and its success was so great that the tickets 
to the Hill Auditorium (seating capacity, 
5,000) were all sold out weeks before the 
performance, besides which over 500 standees 
listened eagerly to the whole performance 
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scored its 





»f Cosi Fan Tutte. The third company has 
= Mozart’s Impresario (fourth season) and 
E the double bill of Bastien and Bastienne 

(Mozart) and The Maid Mistress (Pergo- 


=  iesi) in its repertory 





While others have talked about the great 
advantages of giving opera in our native 
tongue, Mr. Hinshaw has taken the prac- 


tical course of going ahead and presenting 
it as the normal language in which he be 
lieves opera should be sung in this country, 
the result being that he has established a 
record as an impresario that is unique. Since 
he first began this work (as the moving 
spirit of the Society of American Singers), 
he has been responsible for no less than 
1,200 performances of opera in English— 
and only one, Carmen, in any other lan- 
guage. Many will remember that short first 
season of the Society of American Singers 
at the Lyceum Theater, New York, in May, 
1917, when the society presented five cham- 
ber operas, including Mozart's Impresario and Bas- 
tien and Bastienne, Pergolesi’s The Maid Mistress, 
Donizetti's The Night Bell, and Gounod’s The Mock Doctor, 
given under the management of Albert Reiss, immediately 
after which Mr. Hinshaw was made president and general 
manager of the society; and all New Yorkers remember well 
the two long seasons given under Mr. Hinshaw’s direction 
at the Park Theater, New York, when, during sixty weeks 
of repertory opera comique, he produced and gave with suc 
cess over twenty different works, employing the services of a 
large galaxy of artists, including such singers as Maggie 
Teyte, Margarita Sylva, Marcella Craft, Lucy Gates, Ruth 
Miller, Kathryn Bibb, Irene Williams, Cora Tracy, Gladys 
Caldwell, Blanch Duffield, Hazel Huntington, Kate Condon, 
Kathleen Howard, Riccardo Martin, Orville Harrold, Henri 
Scott, Percy Hemus, David Bispham, Craig Campbell, 
William Danforth, Frank Moulan, Herbert Waterous, Norton 
Adkins, Bertram Peacock, Ralph Brainard, Francis Maclen- 
nan, and many others. 

The repertory in those two long seasons included many 
works, such as Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Mignon, Boc- 
caccio, Geisha, Martha, Faust, Bianca, Robin Hood, Fra 
Diavolo, Bohemian Girl, Impresario, Bastien and Bastienne, 
Maid Mistress, Secret of Susanne, Tales of Hoffmann, be- 
sides eight Gilbert and Sullivan operas—Mikado, Pinafore, 
Pirates of Penzance, The Gondoliers, Patience, Yeomen of 
(Continued on page 6) 
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[This is the third and last of a series of articles by 
English writer, John F. Porte, on three prominent figures 
among the younger men of the British musical world, 
Bax, Holst and sens. The other two have already 
appeared.—The Editor.] 


Arnold Bax, that curiously reticent figure in modern British 
music, presents a discussive attraction that comes but slowly. 
Born in London on November 8, 1883, his career so far has 
been, in the even tenor of its way, a contrast to the inspir- 
ingly romantic journeys to success of his fellow-countrymen, 
Elgar and Holst, In his early youth he showed distinct 
musical gifts, and entered, in 1900, the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, Here he studied the pianoforte with Tobias 
Matthay, a distinguished teacher who now has his own 
pianoforte school in London, and composition with Frederick 
Corder, a composer and well-known authority on the or- 
chestra, 

After five years Bax left the R.A.M. in possession of a 
complete equipment in musical technic, but with his person- 
ality, as is now observed, free, It is, indeed, hard to imagine 
this elusive poet of music in the harness of academic routine. 

As I have indicated, the career of Arnold Bax is even 
and unobtrusive, and this is something of a reflection of the 
personality of the man. Retiring and unassuming, he is not 
of the unapproachable type, but may rather be described as 
not easily accessible, We may read much of the man in 
his music, where we find an initial reticence that afterwards 
makes it all the more interesting. He has a deep interest 
in the dreamland of Celtic legendry, and certain of his music 
expresses this. A further predilection for things of the 
past is his interest in old English and French folksongs. 
Vet his views on musical composition are thoroughly modern, 
for no academic restrictions could be allowed to shackle his 
poetical expressions. 

As a pianist, Bax has made public appearances on several 
occasions, mostly in conjunction with a singer or instru- 
mentalist for performances of his own works. He is a 
capable, but not outstanding, player and does not occupy a 
position comparable with the composer-pianists, Percy Grain- 
ger and Cyril Scott. Apart from the appearances referred 
to, the public has seen little of him. 

The performances of works by Bax have been growing 
in number of late, but I doubt whether he will ever achieve 
popularity among the musical public. Of course, a group 
of admirers stand by him and laud his works, but this is 
perhaps not of great value when we consider that he is 
welcomed by many as an addition to the modernist group 
of composers. The enthusiasts for thoroughly modern music 
are rather apt to welcome all recruits for the cause, whether 
they have any chance of success outside their own circle or 
not, However, Bax is making his way into the programs 
of first-class concerts. His fame is spreading beyond the 
confines of his own country, and it will be all the more 
enduring for having been courted with an inherent delicacy 
and restraint that makes the possessor one of the most 
sympathetic figures in contemporary British music. Both 
the personality and the music of Arnold Bax are incapable 
of self-advertisement. 

F Tue Worxs or Bax. 

The compositions of Arnold Bax embrace orchestral and 
choral works, ballets, various chamber music and songs. 
There is no classification of them by that convenient indi- 
cator of period, the opus number. The orchestral works, 
from the first example, express by their titles the poetical, 
imaginative trend of their composer’s thought. Indeed, the 
early piece, Into the Twilight, gives us a titular indication 
of the kind of journey on which we are taken with the ma- 
jority of Bax’s music, Passing these characteristic, but 
generally immature and over-elaborated numbers (In the 
Fairy Hills, Festival Overture, Christmas Eve on the Moun- 
tains, a suite of four orchestral pieces (a) Pensive Twi- 
light, (b) Dance in The Sun, (c) From the Mountains at 
Home, (d) Dances of Wild Irravel and Nympholet), we 
pause at Spring-Fire, a rather more clear impression than 
the foregoing. A scherzo, first performed by Sir Henry J. 
Wood, September 3, 1919, at a Queens Hall promenade 
concert, is between this and the next work, The Garden of 
Fand, where we meet the composer discarding superfluity, 
leaving a complex idiom that flows naturally, if not at once 
eloquently, for we are reminded of the fact that all of Bax’s 
music requires a closely sympathetic attention. The piece 
needs a great refinement of interpretation, and recent per- 
formances have indicated that it presents a finely painted 
impression. 

Yther orchestral compositions of Bax include the ex- 
pressive In Memoriam; the strong, often-played Tintagel, 
which many people think harsh and strange; and Mediter- 
ranean, the orchestral version of a pianoforte piece. 

An _ IMPRESSIONIST. 

The most important of Bax’s orchestral works up to the 
present is probably November Woods. This remarkable 
orchestral tone-picture, with its acceptance of Nature in her 
bleak sombreness, devoid of the fragrant perfumes of beau- 
tiful gardens, is undoubtedly the work al an impressionist 
having moods that are deep and sensitive. With November 
Woods the fame of Bax rose to a higher level than it had 
hitherto reached. 

The Symphonic Variations in E, for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, have met with some approval. An interesting ex- 
ample of a modern concerto, they should be heard and di- 
gested as the work of a very skilled musician, although not 
that of a genius, They were first played on September 23, 
1920, by Harriet Cohen at a Queens Hall promenade con- 
cert. The same artist has played them several times since. 
_ The choral music of Bax has only lately come into prom- 
inence, and perhaps no sooner than sible, for it is only 
the recently issued works of his in this form that are out- 
standing. The first of these high-water-mark works. that 
claims our attention is the motet, Mater Ora Filium, for 
choir, harp, violoncello and contra-bass, produced in London 
in 1922 by the Oriana Madrigal Society. This work, with 
the fifteenth century carol for male voices, The Boar's Head, 
the carol for unaccompanied double choir, Of a Rose I Sing. 
and the recent motet for unaccompanied choir, This 
Worlde’s Joie, shows how — Bax, despite his modern 
gaat is descended from the old English madrigalists. 

is part-writing technic is skilful, yet 
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to the spirit, and the results are exquisitely wrought things. 
The words of This Worlde’s Joie are said to date from about 
the year 1300, the modernized version used being: 

Winter wakeneth all my care 

Now these leavés waxeth bare; 

Oft I sigh and mourné sore 

When it cometh i’ my thought 

Of this world’s joy, how it go’th all to nought. 

Earlier choral works of Bax are for the more modern 
combination of choir and orchestra, the most noticeable being 
Fatherland (poem by J. I. Runeberg). Beside his unaccom- 
panied examples, however, they pale into the significance of 
ordinary things. 

Tue Piano Music. 

The pianoforte music of Bax, consisting of over a score 
of characteristic titles, must, in this article, be considered 
mainly in bulk. They are, of course, conceived in the dis- 
tinctive spirit of modernist music, where a good tune is 
out of place, but most of them manage, with the help of 
our faithful imaginations, to comply with the indications 
of their titles, Winter Waters has certainly a rather chilling 
atmosphere, and a contrast may be found in the clear, keen 
Mountain Mood. Two Russian pieces, Gopak, and In a 
Vodka Shop, are a harsh and violent diversion from the 
usual elusive poetry of a Bax composition. May Night in 
the Ukraine is a lovely miniature which can open the way 
to a liking for the composer. ; 

A sonata in G major for pianoforte, first heard in 1919, 
shows the composer in work that is more extensive in form, 
if not in appeal. A good example of the elusive, delicate 
poetry that is characteristic of much of Bax’s music may 
be found in Magh Mell, for two pianofortes. The spright! 
piece, Whirligig, that Bax wrote for the well-known Englis 
pianist, Irene | Prenedang is rather interesting in its buoyant 
gaiety, for if there is any feeling rarely met with in his 
music, it is this. The majority of Bax’s pianoforte pieces 
are difficult for all but concert pianists or advanced ama- 
teurs, an obstacle to intimacy for which we must primarily 
blame the composer. F 

The chamber music of Bax is not at present extensive. 
The example that has gained most distinction is his second 
sonata in D, for violin and pianoforte; a work that is 
worth acquaintance, if not intimate friendship. A quintet 
for strings and harp may help the success of a harpist who 
gives a eer concert. The most advanced chamber work 
so far, a quintet for pianoforte and strings, leads one to hope 
that the composer’s progress in this direction will go no 
further, for it is so complex and elaborate that its musicianly 
qualities were only available to a first class combination of 
players after intensive study. The work presents technical 
a rhythmical difficulties only to be surmounted by artists 
of considerable accomplishment—and there is so much else 
wanted to be heard from players of this calibre. x 

THE Soncs. 

The songs of Bax are comparatively numerous for a 

modern composer of serious music, Not all of them are 
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yet published. A goodly proportion of the earlier examples 
are set to words by Fiona MacLeod, Later on we see lyrics 
by Chaucer, Shakespeare and Tennyson. 

A notable album is Christmas Carol, which, by its creating 
of fifteenth century atmosphere by modern means, indicates 
the composer’s link of sympathy with the past which we 
have already referred to when discussing his choral: music. 
Few songs are more delightfully old-world than Me Suise 
Mise en Danse, found in Traditional Songs of France, 
arranged by Bax from the old French. 

Up to the present time the songs of Bax have not found 
very extensive support, but I would make a special plea for 
Green Grow the Rashes O! (Burns), a song of genuine 
inspiration beautifully expressed. 

The best of Bax’s three ballets is the latest one, The 
Truth About the Russian Ballet, a charmingly observant 
musical comment on an entertainment that fascinated artistic, 
if not intellectual London. 

_The music of Arnold Bax is not of the kind that makes a 
direct appeal at first hearing. Even his enthusiastic admirers 
will tell you this, with the precautionary intimation that 
when understanding comes, enduring affection is the certain 
result. Certain it is that the reputation of Bax is growing, 
and musical critics who believe in “safety first” are becoming 
increasingly cordial to his music. The warm approval of 
enthusiastic supporters of modern music has, naturally, for 
some years regarded him as a worthy leader of their cause. 
For the opinion that Bax’s music will become more appreci- 
ated on closer acquaintance, there is much to be said. It 
has a certain poetical beauty and refinement that is deep- 
rooted, but rather shy and elusive. In its earlier days it 
had a distinct tendency to over-elaboration, which served 
merely to obscure sincerity. Later, the composer cast aside 
much of the superfluous matter, and we are now able to 
see the root matter more clearly. 


" Not SUPERFICIAL. 


One aspect of the music of Bax is particularly appealing, 
and that is its freedom from outward display. It is cer- 
tainly complex in structure and rhythm, but it is at least 
free from the glittering superficialities that allow some 
music to be mistaken for a time as important. Arnold Bax 
will never give us the story of a man who tried to be a great 
composer and couldn’t. Neither does he write with his 
tongue in his cheek, so that he will not be numbered among 
those modern composers we are finding out. He has not 
escaped the modern preference for presenting difficult com- 
plications in his music that discourage the interest of the 
amateur musician, but I believe these are subservient to his 
ideas. It may be a matter of opinion whether musical ideas 
are better served according to the amount of intricate tech- 
nical and rhythmical dress with which they may be clothed. 

He seems to favor moods that have a shy wistfulness, 
although he has given others equal consideration. I greatly 
admire his unaccompanied choral music, in which he is a 
worthy descendant of the great English madrigalists, though 
these men are beyond competition. 

I haveacertain opinion as to the identity of the half-dozen 
or so living composers whose music will be heard in fifty 
years’ time; but there are some others who will sink into an 
honorable oblivion after having unselfishly served their part 
in a phase of their art. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Backuaus Has Lonpon TriuMPH. 

London, December 20.—Backhaus, in London for a recital 
last week, played a program of classical music in a truly 
classical style. A complete master of his instrument, he 
revealed throughout all there was of beauty combined with 
a rhythmical delicacy and nuance of tone-color that in them- 
selves would have assured his place in the front rank of 
international performers. GG. 

Avpert Coates Has Great Success in SPAIN. 

London, December 20.—Albert Coates, who is in S in 
conducting a series of Russian opera at the Liceo in Bar- 
celona, is having exceptional success with press and public 
alike. Prince Igor and Boris Godounoff have been conspicu- 
ous favorites, one occasion the applause was so insistent 
that the dances in the former had to be repeated. Before 
leaving the country en route for America, Mr. Coates is to 
be the guest of honor at a special farewell concert. G. C 

Music 1n Cotor. 

London, December 20.—A novel scheme is shortly to be 
introduced by Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., at their well known 
Trocadero Restaurant, when the music performed by the 
orchestra will be illustrated by appropriate color schemes. 
This idea of harmonizing color and music will be developed 
very considerably and will probably extend to others of the 
company’s large restaurants. (Shades of oer 


CaseLta AND D'ANNUNZzIO IN ARTISTIC CO-OPERATION, 

Rome, December 10.—Alfredo Casella and D’Annunzio are 
forming a new corporation for the performance of new music 
which will be officially inaugurated next March. Casella is 
himself busy composing and has recently written several 
vocal works, including three in thirteenth century style, a 
setting of an ode by D’Annunzio and four fables by the 
famous Roman-dialect poet, Trilussa. In the Spring he is 
going on a long concert tour with the trio which he formed 
himself and which includes Mario Corty (violinist), Gilbert 
Crepax (cellist), and the composer as pianist. D. P. 


William Wade Hinshaw Activities 





(Continued from page 5) 
the Guard, Iolanthe, and Ruddigore—the last of which made 
a highly successful run of seventeen weeks. 

After closing the two seasons at the Park Theater, Mr. 
Hinshaw decided to give the general public at large the 
chance to hear some of these works, and first sent out a 
company, headed by Percy Hemus, in The Impresario, which 
had already had over twenty performances in New York, 
and which has now to its credit 300 performances. He fol- 
lowed this by a company, headed by Irene Williams, singing 


Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart), which will have given 200 per- 
formances of this work at the close of the present season, 
making, with the preformances of Bastien and Bastienne, 
over 500 Mozart performances to the credit of Mr. Hinshaw, 
and all in English, as they should be in this country. With 
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The Marriage of Figaro added, he will add 300 more Mozart 
performances during the season 1924-25, besides numerous 
performances of the, other works already being given. With 
the assistance of Daniel Mayer, he expects even greater 
success. 


Sistine Choir Winning Success 
The Sistine Choir is having tremendous success every- 
where on tour, so reports state from the various cities where 
the singers have visited. 
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THE WAY TO SING 
By Frantz Proschowsky 
II. Forcing 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 





_ The most usual fault found among singers of all categories 
is that of forcing. As no one purposely teaches forcing, nor 
does anyone force his voice for the sheer pleasure of forcing, 
we might, with reason, analyze some of the reasons that are 
prone to produce this faulty, most disagreeable and most 
dangerous of all faults. 

By forcing we simply mean a greater effort in producing 
than the minimum. The singer who can not produce his 
entire range in all sizes of volume and on all vowels, per- 
fectly pure, has very strong reason to investigate his tech- 
nical know The singer who cannot produce crescendo 
nor dimin on all vowels, within the range of the voice, 
should be very careful to get grounded in habits which pre- 
vent these results. 

No one likes to teach wrong ways, nor does anyone care 
to learn incorrectly, and as very few students, after a period 
of studying from two to six years—and in many cases a 
great deal longer,—are unable to sing without the aforesaid 
shortcomings, we have reason to investigate this error of 
forcing. 

The novice in the art of singing is told his voice needs 
to be placed, and usually he is told of some forward 
placing in the mask, over or under the eyes, in the sinus 
cavities in the head—all impossible to obtain directly, except 
the nasal cavity which has its importance only in producing 
nasal consonants. Usually these cavity theories are per- 
plexing to the student, for they display ignorance of actuali- 
ties rather than knowledge. If the cavity theories have any 
importance, it is only as part of the entirety of the reso- 
nating part of the instrument, not as a direct factor. It is 
as logical to direct the tone of the violin into some certain 
corner of the instrument as for a singer to attempt to find 
his head voice or head resonance in some certain part of his 
head, with the exception that it might not hurt the playing 
of the violinist, but it makes the singer lose control of the 
actual controllable parts of his singing organs by making 
him strain and push to get his voice where there is no 
response—only a pointed, hard, pressed, unnatural, monoto- 
nous tone color, which lacks freedom and flexibility. 

“Forward placing” is a most unfortunate term beyond 
making the ignorant novice believe that the feeling of a 
strong, jingling, sensation in the bridge of the nose makes 
his voice strong, powerful, or beautiful. 

If we, on the contrary, train our novice to adjust the 
parts of the vocal organs that really can be adjusted, 
and where we can judge the result through our hearing, we 
lay a foundation in our art which will lead us to judge cause 
and effect. Why shirk the knowledge of the real causes 
of the fundamental principles of vowel production? Ninety- 
nine per cent of our vocal technic is, after all, the vowel 
construction. Why tell the beginner that the vowels must 
sit forward, when in reality they are results of the adjust- 
ment of the throat and inner mouth? Would we tell a 
student of the piano not to use his hands in playing, but 
some other imaginary part of the body, which, in reality, 
has nothing to do with what he is trying to learn? It is very 
sad, but judging from the numerous mental attitudes pre- 
sented to oat am justified in stating that nonsense ap- 
parently prevails over common sense in the vocal field. 

The old Italians rightfully stated that the open throat is 
the fundamental of producing the head voice, or head 
resonance, and who doubts this after we know that the best, 
most perfect singers for centuries have come from the 
Italian race, not for reason of their scientific researches of 
cavities in the head, but because they could hear what was 
beautiful, musical, and legitimate singing—singing that was 
not forced? Those who heard Schlesac, the German tenor 
idol, singing in Italy, would know by the Italian audience 
that they cannot be fooled with false pianissimo singing. I 
do not mean to say all Italian singers are perfect, and that 
we do not find forcers among them. Yes, plenty of them, 
and especially among the Italians who adopt the modern 
methods, instead of the beautiful art of Bel Canto as heard 


from artists like Battistini, Anselmi, DeLuca, Massini, 
Didur, and many others, not to forget Clement, a French 
tenor, but an Italian product. Manuel Garcia, w teach- 
ings were certainly proven by results, a master who guided 
artists like Christine Nilsson and Jenny Lind, also many 
others, hardly ever spoke of placing or support. In his 
three works on singing, he devotes comparatively little space 
to training of ies coed or to any special place of resonance, 
but he very definitely explains the causes of the throat that 
— the different vocal timbers, vowels, and consonants. 

ut best of all are his wonderful exercises for agility. The 
second part of his art of singing is a masterpiece in guiding 
the serious student in phrasing and ornamenting the voice. 
The exercises in the first part of The Art of Singing 
should never be neglected by any serious student as a train- 
ing for the distributing of the breath over lengthy phrases, 
and where the vowel upon which we vocalize is not pure, 
we will never succeed in fulfilling the demands of the exer- 
cises of this master. 

A wrongly produced tone should never be used for vocal- 
ization. Any tone with an impure vowel will always waste 
breath, for it is always the result of an imperfect adjust- 
ment of the vocal organs. It will never produce maximum 
resonance with minimum effort, will never automatically 
ascend into the top voice, nor descend into the lower range 
without unnecessary effort (equivalent to. meme). But 
above all, it does not permit the mind to express the mean- 
ing of the spoken word, because the form, or vowel, of the 
tone is obstructed or interfered with through wrong tone 
production. When held back through interference of so- 
called directing into certain places, suggested in different 
ways atid all, more or less, classified under the pet term, 
“forward placing,” it leads to eventual forcing. 

Where place is looked for as a certain point or spot, we 
lose space, or we lose the ability to obtain the result of the 
entirety of our vocal instrument. More than once I have 
heard statements like this: “Imagine your vocal cords in 
the nose and your throat will never tire.” The logic of like 
suggestions is proven-by the results of such nose trumpeters. 
Once I read in a treatise on head voice, a statement similar 
to this: “The cheerful sinners, the open-throat singers.” 
The treatise explained some mysterious cavities above the 
nose where the head voice could be found. When I heard 
the results of said theories in some pupils, after a long 
course of study, I wondered at the difference in theory and 
practice. No doubt these statements are somewhat radical, 
but what of it? The truth is easily proven through the per- 
centage of students who succeed and fail. Surely every 
thinking person who occupies his mind with music that is 
classified under the head of vocal study, would, with good 
reason, wonder where the results for the tremendous efforts 
in vocal studies are to be found. So let facts speak for 
themselves, and fet all serious-minded apostles of*the art 
of singing attempt, separately or in unison, to improve upon 
prevailing conditions, or to build a higher standard in the 
art of singing, proven by results and nothing else! 


The White House Musicales 


Henry Junge, to whom the pertinent details of the 
musicales at the White House, Washington, D. C., are 
entrusted, states that President and Mrs. Coolidge enter- 
tained at dinner at the White House on December 20 in 
honor of the Diplomatic Corps. This was the second of the 
series of this seasons’ Official Dinners. The musicale after 
the dinner was attended by more than 200 guests. The 
artists on this occasion, Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Madame Renée Chemet, violinist, afforded the distinguished 
audience great delight by a well chosen and attractive pro- 
gram and by the excellence of their art. The invited guests 
included all the ambassadors and ministers acredited to 
Washington, as well as a large number of chargés d'affaires, 
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Senator Henry Cabot , Representative S G. 
Porter, Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general Bay thn 
Union, Col. Clarence O. Sherrill and Capt. Adolphus 
Andrews. Additional guests from the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the House and Senate were asked for the 
musicale. The next function will take place on January 24, 
when Jean Gerardy, cellist, will be one of the soloists. 





CRUSHED GRAPES 
By Anil Deer 
Reprinted from The Pacific Coast Review 











“’Tis the crushed grape that gives out the blood-red wine. 
"Tis the suffering soul that breathes the sweetest melody.” 

The verse remains in memory, the author’s name for- 
gotten, it matters not, the thought is the thing, not by whom 
it is written. A message given and received, therein lies 
the value. The messenger passes on and Father Time oblit- 
erates his footprints. 

The wine will vary in color and quality, according to 
the variety of grape selected, yet the juice extracted will, 
in time, turn to wine. 

The soul need not continue suffering, nor may all suffer 
equally or for the same cause, but, the ability and capacity 
to suffer must be there, if one would waft sweet melodies 
on barren air. Whether these melodies be vocally, instru- 
mentally or poetically produced is nonessential. 

The singer though, whose voice is a true indicator of 
the owner’s sonality, should exert the greatest care in 
character building, if a noble and beautiful quality in vocal 
material is desired. Strange as it may seem at first thought, 
one will find the singer’s character leaves an indelible print 
on their tonal timbre, whether for good or ill, that depending 
on individualism. 

When students feel a dislike for their own quatity, which 
often happens, it is most encouraging, showing an inherent 
dislike for characteristics which exist at the time, but may 
be eradicated by self analysis and treatment. Not intending 
to infer one need attain perfection of character in order to 
possess the same in tone, that is not given to mortal man 
or woman, but, learn to strike a happy medium, smoothing 
the rough edges which protrude and threaten to predominate. 
If selfishness, round it off, until only a rational normai 
amount remains. If temper be the besetting evil, don’t en- 
deavor to become a spineless cactus, but, remove the poison- 
ous thorns. 

Above all, let sincerity, not affectedness, be your aim. 
Audiences are quick to sense any lack of sincerity and they 
quickly punish by dislike, shown by a coldness of reception. 

The voice we all love best to remember is that of our 
mother crooning a baby lullaby, it may have been out of 
tune, most often is, being untrained. Yet a mother singing 
to her child is voicing aloud her own best qualities, this 
the child senses, and therein lies the deep attraction, not in 
the art, often there is none, but in the selfless, true, loving 
timbre, developed by giving of the best within, not catering 
to the worst. 

Choose your grapes with care, selecting suitable stock for 
the wine desired, though you may not care to allow ii to 
ferment. Grape juice is a delicious beverage, strengthening 
and most welcome on a warm summer day. So with your 
voice, even though you may not contemplate carrying the 
work to the heights, make it expressive of the best of which 
you are maton and morally capable. The gain will be 
manifold. 


New York and Boston to See Denishawn 
Dancers 


The Denishawn Dancers, headed by Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn, are now touring Texas and the Southwest, and 
are booked solidly for the rest of the season until the end 
of April. 

They are scheduled for three performances in New York 
City, at the Manhattan Opera loues on April 2 and 3, and 
for three performances at the Boston Opera House in 
Boston, on April 4 and 5. 





HE history of Latvian music consists of two epochs: 
(1) national popular music as a naive and direct ex- 
pression of common people’s emotions, and (2) na- 
tional artistic music, as a conscious and elaborated expres- 
sion of an artistic individual's action of the mind or soul. 
Poputar Music. 

The beginning of this period is dateless, but there is no 
doubt that the popular songs existed even before the estab- 
lishment of Christianity by Germans (when they invaded 
and conquered Latvia in the twelfth century, about 1158) ; 
the proof of this opinion we find in the texts of the popular 
songs celebrating gan idols. But the greatest part of 
the popular songs collected until now have their origin in 
the age of the Roman Catholic dominion, i. e. from t 
thirteenth till the sixteenth century. After the installation 
of Lutheranism (1530) the German barons tightened the 
bonds of slavery, and the Protestant pastors tried by all 
means to abolish the Latvian popular songs as impious and 
heathenish. Forcibly introducing not only German_plain- 
chants (hymn-tunes) for singing in church, but also German 
secular songs (translated into Latvian) for singing in the 
schools and in the home, they nearly succeeded in banishing 
all Latvian characteristics. 4 tas . 

The first full account of Latvian songs and singing, dating 
from 1632 (Syntagma de Origine Livonarum di Fridericus 
Menius), shows us that the popular songs written down to 
about the end of the last century are like those of the seven- 
teenth century. A great many songs have surely perished, 
because they were handed down from mouth to mouth and 
put on paper only in the nineteenth century ; the most zealous 
and conscientious collector of the popular songs, Andrejs 
Furjans, began to gather them only about 1890. The musi- 
cal re set gathered until now bak ; vs 
consisting of s , dance tunes and fr: s of instru- 
pone or Str The tunes of the wetlsterle eects moved in 
the limits of a fourth and were performed more in a 
declamatory than in a singing manner. The tunes of the 
next epoch were more melodious, and moved in the limits 
of an octave. These tunes were sung in solo as well as in 
in unison or in octave. Besides common measures 


LATVIAN MUSIC 
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we find an abundance of measures of five, seven and other 
mixed times. : 2 

The principal musical instruments of the ancient Latvians 
were (1) the Kokles, a species of a lying harp with broad 
and long sounding-board, furnished with five to seven 
strings; (2) Aza Rags, a goat’s or bull’s horn with a mouth- 
piece like that of our modern brass .wind instruments, and 
with three or five holes for fingering; (3) Bungas, primitive 
drums; and (4) various wooden trumpets and fifes made 
in a simple manner. Particularly beloved was the Kokles 
as an instrument for accompaniment to singing. 

Artistic Music. 

This branch of Latvian music could arise and unfold 
itself only after the emancipation of the Serbs (1819) ; the 
Latvians’ affection for music showed itself in the four-part 
vocal music and displayed itself particularly about the end 
of the last century, when choral societies existed not only 
in towns, but also in the country. In the beginning the 
choral societies sang separately, then the neighboring socie- 
ties jointly, and finally from all Latvia together; in 1873 
the first general singing festival in Riga had 1000 singers; 
in 1880, second, 1627; in 1888, the third, 2618; in 1895, 
the fourth, 4000; and in 1910, the fifth festival had 6000 
singers (from about 250 singing societies). That was a 
considerable success for an agricultural nation of only two 
million, oppressed during seven centuries. In recent 
war Latvians suffered greatly from German and Russian 


(Bolshevistic) armies, but now Latvia is independent and 
will develop musical, as well as other faculties, without 
hindrances * 


The first of the artistic music were pular tunes harmon- 
ingi izer of Latvian 


ized for four- singing. The first 
pe  haags i Ci8i4-1881), has altered the charac- 


ee* 


teristic qualities of popular tunes by putting them into the 

modern major and minor keys. More national are the songs 

harmonized by E. Vigners, E. Melngailis and A. Jurjans. 
First OricinaL Composer. 

The first original compositions were written by K. Baum- 
nas (1835-1905), author of the national hymn, God Bless 
Our Latvia; but the most important composers are J. Vitols 
and A. Kalnins. For foreigners the most interesting are 
the works of Kalnins, as having true national coloring. The 
compositions of F. Vitols are refined, exquisite works, but 
they are more international than Latvian. F. Vitols excels 
in nearly all branches of music; his orchestral works are 
brilliant—-for instance, his overture Spriditis, his Suite o1 
Popular Songs, etc. In piano music Vitols until now. was 
the only composer whose works require virtuosity from the 
performer. A. Kalnis has written for the piano and organ, 
but much more for voice and for orchestra, and the first 
more important national opera, Banuta. His orchestral 
works have true national contents and expression—for in- 
stance, Latvia, Pie Staburaga, The Song of the Native 
Country, etc. Among Pork 8 works are interesting popular 
dances for orchestra—Ackays, Jandalins and Beggar's Dance. 
Among the younger composers the most remarkable is Janis 
Mevins, author of two operas and other works.. The other 
Latvian composers, who have written mostly vocal music, 
are N. Alunans, V. Darzins, L. Betins (our celebrated pian- 
ist), P. Jurjans, J. Zalits, J. Straume, A. Abels, A. Ore, 
B. Valle, J. Reinholds, etc. 

The most important stimulants of development of Latvian 
music are now the Latvian National Opera (director T. 
Reiters) and Latvian ag Any 5 The Latvian Opers 
Company was founded in 1912 by P. Jurjans, as a private 
enterprise ; its further development was checked by the war. 
Only after the proclamation of independent Latvia (1918) 
could the opera renew its activity as the Latvian National 
Opera, with a government subsidy. As the highest music 
school, we have the Latvian Conservatory (Riga) founded 
in 1919 under the direction of Prof. J. Vitols, formerly a 
professor at St. Petersburg Conservatory for over thiety 
years. 
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Vladimir Golschmann of Paris to Conduct Here 


Viadimir Golschmann is an interesting man to talk to 
because he has thought things out for himself, has come to 
certain definite conclusions, and has opinions he is not 
afraid to express. He is also a young man who impresses 
one as having the stuff in him to win success in his chosen 
field, which is conducting; a man who, one instinctively 
feels, will force his way to the top. by. his talent and ability 
and by the quality he possesses of absolute certainty that 
he is right and that he knows what he is doing. 

This is not conceit. Far from it. A conceited man in- 
spires only contempt, never confidence, and it is confidence 
that Mr. Golschmann radiates, good humor and optimism, 
leaving one in the comfortable state of knowledge that 
the world is all right after all, and as long as. there are 
young men like Mr, Golschmann growing up in the new 
generation music is not so badly off as some pessimists 
pretend, who assert that all the music mastery of the world 
died with the great of the past generation and there is 
nobody to take their place 

Those are the soyt of people who sigh for the “good 
old times” and think nothing today is quite equal to that 
of other days. They should meet Mr. Golschmann. He 
is a “go-getier” who not only knows that the world is 
going ahead, but is also perfectly certain that he is going 
with it, and who knows, also, that nothing but merit is 
worth anything and that without it nobody can -get very 
far. He tells you how, at an early age, he had the am 
bition to have an orchestra of his own, But, he says, he 
understood perfectly well that there was more to con- 
ducting than merely standing up and swinging a stick in 
the air, He knew that it would be necessary to know the 
technic of his art, and above all to know the orchestra. 

So he got into an orchestra and played along with the 
rest of the players, absorbing everything with which he 
came in contact, listening with ears and eyes. Finding 
out the how and why and wherefore of things and weigh- 
ing carelully the causes of results, good, bad and in- 
different. Among other things he soon discovered that 
there are in the world two kinds of conductors: those who 
possess the natural gift of leadership, and those who do 
not. He found that the average players in the average 
orchestra—the rank and file—had to be led to do their 
best. Not that they were shirkers, but, like all of us, they 
need some sort of stimulation, inspiration, to awaken their 
minds and nerves to the thrill of high accomplishment. 

Mr. Golschmann discovered that truth, and he discovered 
along with it that the conductors who were able so to 
inspire their men were successful conductors in the 
highest meaning of the word, and that those who were 
not so able to inspire their men were never better than 
scholarly and distinguished musicians, never real “artist” 
conductors, idols of the public. He also decided that this 
quality might be partly inborn, inborn of necessity, of 
course, but might also be developed, provided one knew 
exactly what was needed and why. Did he himself possess 
any of it? Well, he thought perhaps he did, and he felt, 
at least, that it was worth giving a try. 

And results have proved that he possesses a generous 
supply of these essential qualities. He inspires confidence 
both in his men and in the public. He knows exact'y 
what he wants, musically speaking, and he gets it by 
quiet means, chiefly by forcing the orchestra players to 
the realization that he really knows what he wants, how 
the part of each instrument should be interpreted in its 
smallest detail. His first care, he says, is to get the 
inner parts into the spirit of the piece. The tune—that is 
easy. Its correct interpretation makes itself felt. But 
the inner parts, the accompanying instruments, that is 
another matter. The players of those instruments need 
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to have their attention called to the characteristic features 
of the interpretation. 

Mr. Golschmann inaugurated the Golschmann concerts 
with his own orchestra in Paris and subsequently appeared 
as guest conductor with various orchestras in the cities 
of Europe. He played music of all sorts and kinds from 
the oldest of the classics to the newest of the moderns, 
His taste and understanding are all-embracing. He leans 
not to one school but to the best in all schools. A virtu- 
oso, as he so justly points out, may limit his performance 
to the works of two or three masters. A pianist may 
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make his carrer with Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann. 
But the conductor cannot so limit his activities. He must 
be trained to the correct understanding and interpretation 
of all schools, of all times. He must, in one concert, 
prepared to swing from the strictest traditional style of 
the classics to the freest of modern independence. 

Mr. Golschmann has amply proved his ability to accom- 
plish that. He is in no sense of the word a_ specialist. 
Although he has given first performances of numerous 
works by the living French composers he has never made 
that style a specialty. Such performances are merely in- 
cidental to the conduct of an orchestra. 

Mr. Golschmann is visiting America at the present time 
and it is rumored that he will be seen as guest conductor 
of one of our large symphony orchestras in the near future. 


Judson House Believes in Salesmanship 
The day of the conspicuously queer musician seems 
to have definitely passed away. No longer is it possible 
to tell a pianist by the length of his hair; in fact, the 
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“A singer possessed of fine abilities, and one listened to with sincere satisfaction.” 
\Aedric 
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famous musicians of our day look and act like ordinary 
folk. Many people who come prepared for almost any- 
thing, meet them with something of a shock. ‘ 
Besides his unusually clear, resonant voice, there is 
nothing about Judson House, the well-known tenor, to 
lace him as a singer. Seeing him in the street one would 

apt to call this dignified looking man a prosperous 
And after talking to him for five 
minutes one completely forgets to be on one’s guard for 
attacks of temperament, for there is a spontaneous and 
good-natured joviality about this singer that is wholly 
winning. 

“Yes, I believe a singer should use salesmanship,” says 

r. House. “How is.that for a first-class heresy? Or 
at any rate I don’t see any reason why they shouldn’t 
use salesmanship ‘if they have the goods.’ When I am 
on tour I always try to sing for as many ‘prospects’ in 
each town as I possibly can. And just between you and 
me, many of my biggest engagements have come to me 
in exactly that way.” 

To anyone who has heard Mr. House sing there is 
no mystery in this, for he certainly “has the goods.” 

“There is too much of an odor of sanctity about music 
today,” Mr. House affirmed. “People take off their hats 
to it and stand around bareheaded, thinking about some- 
thing else. Not but what I believe the classics aren’t 
worthy of our sincerest veneration, but there is too much 
of an attitude of respect for the dead in our attitude 
toward them. Why, I honestly believe that if good music 
was advertised with half the persistence of bad music 
that Beethoven would be a name as familiar to the man 
in.the street as that of the jazz writers.” 


The Lovettes Give Tea 

Washington, D. C., December 31—T. S. Lovette, the 
well known Welsh pianist, and his wife, Eva Whitford 
Lovette, mezzo soprano, held their second Sunday after- 
noon musical tea on December 23, the event being one of 
the most enjoyable given since this series of musical teas 
was inaugurated last year. 

Approximately two hundred guests were present and 
they were received by Mr. and Mrs. Lovette, assisted by 
Margaret E. Whitford, mother of Mrs. Lovette, and a 


bevy of young women students of the school. Mrs. R. H. 
Bagby presided at the tea table. 
Fannie Gluckstein, dramatic soprano, and Joseph di 


hy am tenor, were presented by Mrs. Lovette, and Gladys 
Hillyer, of Palacios, Texas, and Mary Ruth Matthews, 
Plainview, Texas, pianists, were presented by Mr. Lovette. 
Miss Gluckstein possesses a voice of unusual range and 
quality which she has under complete control. She aroused 
much enthusiasm, especially in her rendition of Fourdrain’s 
Chanson Norvegienne, The Nightingale, by Ward-Stephens, 
and, as an encore, The False Prophet, by John Prindle 
Scott. Mr. di Meglio’s singing, as usual, won the hearts 
of his audience. is voice is of sympathetic quality with 
dramatic power, He was heard in M’appari Tutt Amor 
(Von Fiotow), La Donna e Mobile from Risoletto (Verdi), 
and, by request, he sang O Sole Mio, explaining that he 
san fe song as he had learned it in his boyhood days 
in Naples. 

Gladys Hillyer played the fourteenth Rhapsodie by Liszt 
with brilliancy and finish and Chopin’s F Major nocture in 
a charming manner. Miss Matthews gave a characteristic 
interpretation of Grieg’s E minor sonata and The Romance 
by La Forge, also proving herself to be an excellent 
accompanist, 

This affair marked the closing of the first term in the 
second season of the Lovette School of Music in Washing- 
ton. Twelve recitals have been given by advanced and 
artist students since the school opened this year, these 
being held at the Knabe recital rooms, the Evangeline 
Hotel, The Metropolitan M. E. Church, the Washington 
Radio Corporation, and for the Washington Salon and 
United Arts Society at the Playhouse. ~ 

One of the most interesting of these events was the 
reception given by the Washington Texas Society in honor 
of the Texas U. D. C. delegates attending the National 
Convention. Mr, and Mrs. Lovette loaned their home for 
this occasion and arranged the prostams, Among those in 
the receiving line were Mrs. Morris Sheppard, wife of 
Senator Sheppard; Mrs. Earle B. Mayfield, wife of Sen- 
ator Mayfield; Mrs. Thomas Watt Gregory, wife of the 
former Attorney General, and others o 
ation. The program was given by Bertha Thompson 
Nelson, of Teague, Texas; Mary Ruth Matthews and 
Gladys Hillyer, pianists, and Miss Jack Charlton Ward, 
mezzo-soprano, formerly of Beaumont, Texas. 

Edythe Crowder, of Shreveport, La., soprano, is another 
student of the Lovette studios who has appeared on many 
of these recital programs with success. F. Edmund Boyer, 
tenor, has spent most of the early winter giving recitals 
through Pennsylvania and nearby States. Ss. M 


The Clarence Adler Club Meets 

The Clarence Adler Club made an auspicious start for the 
season 1923-24 with the Letz Quartet as the guests of 
honor. This organization, which has grown by leaps and 
bounds in the very short term of its existence, bids fair 
to become one of the foremost clubs of its kind in New 
York. At a recent business meeting a by-law was passed 
admitting to membership all musicians and students who 
have been associated with Mr. Adler as students. As a 
result, the membership enrollment this year far exceeded all 
expectations. The plans of the Clarence Adler Club for the 
season include six musicales at the studio, with honor guests 
of international reputation at each musicale; a number of 
private meetings open to members only, and a musical 
production to.be given late in February or early in March. 

The first musicale brought together as representative an 
audience as one could hope to find at any metropolitan con- 
cert. With the assistance of Clarence Adler, the Letz 

uartet gave a spirited and finished performance of the 

chumann quintet. This was preceded by a short concert 
of piano music by some of the members of the club. The 
prcgrems follows: Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, Beethoven, Pauline 
vinsky; sonata, op. 35 (first and last movements), 
Chopin, Bessie Anik; concert for piano and orchestra, Men- 
delssohn, Blanche Solomon. 

An impromptu entertainment followed. Samuel Lovett, 
the actor, gave grw ws from Hamlet and The Merchant 
of Venice; Helen Adler was heard in songs by Rachman- 
inoff, Bachelet and Debussy; Mr. Adler played the F minor 
nocturne, Chopin, and rondo, Field, and George Ah! spoke 
on music conditions in Germany. 





the Texas dele-" 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 30.—This is Christmas week 
and there is about the customary number of musical events. 
Among these can be mentioned the return visit to this city 
of the Sistine Choir, which gave two delightful concerts at 
Emery Auditorium on December 25, in afternoon and 
evening. They ‘were rendered in the customary classic 
ae, sung a capella, and made up of high class numbers. 
‘ choir appeared here a short time ago, when a profound 
impression was made, and the return visit was a welcomed 
one, giving the public another opportunity to hear this musi- 
cal organization. 

The Denishawn Dancers appeared in two performances 
at Emery Auditorium on December 26 with a delightful 
performance. Among the noteworthy productions were the 
dance poem, The Spirit of the Sea; an Indian pastoral 
called The Feather of the Dawn, and a number of dances 
participated in 7 Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman. 

Grace Gardner, pianist and teacher, has closed her studio 
for a vacation during the holiday season which she is 
spending in Hillsboro, Ohio, her summer home. She re- 
sumes her classes on January 2. 

The Symphony Study Circle was the st of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Dixon at her home, on December 27, where a discus- 
sion of Weber and Beethoven was enjoyed, led by Mrs. 
William Greenland. The Beethoven violin concerto, which 
is to be played this week at the symphony concerts, was 
explained by Rubin Phillips, violinist of the symphony 
orchestra, who played some parts to make it more -easily 
understood. 

On account of the fine itnpression made recently by Faye 
Ferguson, a graduate pupil of Marcian Thalberg, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, at the concert given by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Portsmouth, O., she 
has been engaged to play in a recital in that_city in Feb- 
ruary. She will play in a number of other Ohio cities in 
January. 

The College of Music Quartet, under the direction of 
Howard Wentworth Hess, gave a radio program of Christ- 
mas carols from the Hotel Gibson on December 18. The 
quartet is made up of Mary Swainey, soprano; Mary Eliza- 
beth Yager, contralto; Fenton C. Pugh, tenor; and Richard 
Knost, baritone. 

The Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Concert Company, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William Dunning, gave 
a number of concerts during Christmas week. 

Ann Kaufmann, a pupil of Louise Dotti of the College of 
Music, sang at the Strand Theater, Shelbyville, Ind., on 
December 26 and 27. 

Clifford Cunard, tenor, a graduate pupil of Dan Beddoe 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a recital in 
his home town, Barnesville, O., ata the Christmas holi- 
days. He was accompanied by Harold D. Smith, organist 
and musical director at Vassar College, as co-soloist. 

Lillian Tyler Plogstedt has resigned her position as or- 
ganist of Christ Church, having accepted a position as 
organist of Rockhill Temple. 

A piano concert was given by George Swadner, a pupil of 
Leo Steffregen, on December 23, in the Reading school 
auditorium under the auspices of the St. John’s Evangelical 
Church, 

Constance Duin, a pupil of Robert Perutz of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, was one of a number of stu- 
dents to give a recital in her home town during the holidays. 
She played at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, who has been singing 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, was in Cincinnati a 
few days ago on her way to Pensacola, Fla., where she was 
to give a recital under the auspices of the Music Study Club 
of that city. Miss Divine studied at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The Choral Society of Muskingum College sang The 
Messiah at Christmas time. The soloists included Margaret 
Spaulding, a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 

usic, trained under Dan Beddoe. 

The Archbishop Moeller Circle, Daughters of Isabella, 
gave a Christmas entertainment on December 20, called 
pee Christmas Gypsy, written and directed by Anna M. 

ucas, 


Dan Beddoe, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music,’ 


was one of the soloists when The Messiah was sung by 
the Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee, on December 2, 

Agnes Trainor, soprano, and Lucy DeYoung, contralto, 
both pupils of Dan Beddoe, sang leading parts in The Mes- 
siah on December 21, at Greenville, O 

The pupils of Irene Yowell, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a musical Christmas party on Decem- 
ber 20 at the servatory Hall. A large number of char- 
acters were represented on the program. 

Marcelene Woodrum, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, gave a re- 
cital at Point Pleasant, W. Va., on December 28, accom- 
panied by Arlene Page, a pupil of Mme. Liszniewska of the 
artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

The Kentucky MacDowell Society gave a Christmas play 
on December 22 at the home of Mrs. Weisleder. Musical 
numbers were part of the program. 

Harriet Moore, a pupil of the College of Music, under 
Lillian Arkell Rixford, has been engaged as organist and 
choir director for the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. She 
will begin her duties on January 1. 

Celia Kaufman, violinist, a pupil of Robert Perutz of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, played before the Jew- 
ish Sisterhood of the Wise Center, on December 27. She 
was accompanied by May Estel Forbes, pianist, a pupil of 
Frederic Shailer Evans, dean of the Cin¢innati Conservatory 
of Music. 

The Covington Art Club presented an oratorio and some 


Christmas music at the First Presbyterian Church, Coving- - 


ton, Ky., on December 23. A. D. Shockley was organist. 

The Reulman School of Expression and Dramatic Art 

ve a Christmas play on December 23, at Memorial Hall, 
ae the Mothers’ Pension Bureau. 

Anna M. Lucas presented some of her pupils in an orig- 
inal play by herself called Love of the rist-Child, at the 
Auditorium. It was given for the benefit of the Santa 
Maria Social Center. 

The Hunchback Hobbyhorse was the name of a Russian 
fantastic ballet that was presented by the Cincinnati Chil- 
dren’s Theater on December 22, at the Grand Opera se. 
It was staged by -Paul Bachelor, and the music was fur- 
nished by members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by William Kopp. W. W. 
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_ Again Heard in New York City 
Town Hall, Monday Afternoon, December 10th, ’23 


NEW YORK TIMES: : 

Frances Nash gave a matinee yesterday at Town Hall, displaying a full-armed freedom in 
performance of the “Eroica” sonata, of MacDowell, that was good to hear. She has gone far 
both in musical comprehension and self-command. 


EVENING SUN AND GLOBE: 
Frances Nash, who has been heard here with interest in other seasons, played her first 
rogram of the year. The largest group of it, perhaps, was devoted to the “Eroica” sonata of 
MacDowell, and here the interpretative zeal of the young artist gained its most gratifying results, 
She plays strongly, solidly and her phrases have a ring and color to them never dull or puny, 
seldom faulty. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN: 

Place aux dames! Frances Nash, at Town Hall, was the first of the procession I am slated 
to hear . . . listened to one of our very best young American pianists. This talented little 
lady has improved wonderfully since my previous acquaintance with her work, chiefly in perfect- 
ing her technique and in the acquirement of repose and breadth of style. She played Mac- 
Dowell’s big “Broica” sonata in a big way, with vital physical attack, voluminous tone, and 
convincing cerebral grasp. 

NEW YORK TELEGRAM: 

Frances Nash, a young and enthusiastic pianist, who appears here every season, was heard 
yesterday afternoon. She is a good technician. She plays with an earnestness that commands 
attention, and she has enough fancy and poetry to move the more sentimental among her lis- 
teners. 

NEW YORK TELEGRAPH: 

Frances Nash has not only capable technique, but a freshness and daring which give the 
effect of bright color. The extreme youth of the performer could be discovered but this was 
more than made up for by the vigor and imagination of her performance. 


EVENING WORLD: | 
Frances Nash played with a nice display of temperament and finish. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
Frances Nash’s commendable technique and good tone were shown in a prelude and fugue 
by Bach and other numbers. displayed admirable appreciation of the composer’s intent. 
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THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL HARMONY 


A Practical Term Plan Suggested by Fannie C. Dillon, of the Los Angeles High Schools. 


In the issue of four weeks ago we presented the 
subject of high school harmony as practised in the 
schools of Detroit, Mich. This article by Miss Dillon, 
of Los Angeles, presents the subject in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. It is very interesting to teachers of harmony 
to get the viewpoint of another person who is goon on | 
this work daily in the class room. The plan, as outlin 


by Miss Dillon, may not be applicable to all of high 
school instruction, but it is her way of doing it, and any 
teacher who is interested could very easily follow a plan 


such as this and have a profitable course,-—The Editor.] 


“First of all, 1 have been endeavoring in my high 
school harmony classes, notwithstanding our short two- 
years’ course, to train my pupils from the first toward 
practical ability in composition, as well as toward good 
musicianship in the knowledge of the theoretical side of 
the work. 

“This has obliged me, because of the limited time given 
us during our four terms, to leave out much of the purely 
theoretical practise-work which in much longer and fuller 
courses keeps students at work for weeks and perhaps 
months upon one certain phase of the training. I have 
also felt obliged to add much practical training from the 
composer's standpoint which is only too rarely if ever 
found in one and the same text-book or indeed in any 
text-book. ; 

“May | trace then from the very beginning the course 
of training I have felt best adapted and most needed to- 
ward actual compositional training in the high school, 
first stating that I feel all students should be taught with 
a view to composing, whether they are ambitious to be- 
come composers or not. 

“Just as students in English classes of all high schools 
are taught to write essays, stories. poems, whether gifted 
for writing or not, that they may thoroughly understand 
and appreciate the workmanship of great writers, so also 
should our students of harmony learn to write musical 
compositions, for there is certainly no better way than 
this by which they can learn to appreciate and under- 
stand the work of the great composers. 

“In the very beginning I do not of course try to have 
my students practise upon even the simplest elements of 
actual composition. I understand that this is done in the 
very earliest of the elementary work by many teachers, 
but I am not among those who believe that this can be 
done with real knowledge or efficiency because it stands 
to reason—does it not?—that no student can gather to- 
gether sufficient musical ‘vocabulary’ even in one term's 
work to make its application possible in even as simple 
forms as the two and three parts song-forms. 

“The study of form cannot begin, I feel, without much 
confusion until a student has learned enough about many 
different harmonies to apply them intelligently in compos- 
ing music even in the simplest forms. 

“My first two terms, then, are entirely devoted to the 
study of harmony, beginning with the scientific divisions 
of the keyboard as an aid to sight-reading and accurate 
notation. 

“Scale construction is then taken up with signatures, 
polsoues by the study of the relative and tonal minor 
scales. 

“Analysis is begun at this point, by having students 
turn to simple compositions written in minor keys and 
having them recognize the harmonic mode by its raised 
seventh, the melodic by the sixth and seventh raised and 
the natural by the absence of accidentals. Always there 
seems to be keen enjoyment among the young people in 
their ability to detect the various minor modes, all of 
which are of course frequently found in the same com- 
position, vs 

“The tonal or tonic minor scale analysis is carried on 
by finding various passages in major compositions which 
modulate into the tonal minor, such as in the second part 
of Mendelssohn’s first Song Without Words, in which all 
three minor modes are found in the tonal writing. 

“Intervals form our next study, and when they are well 
under way, the car-training and keyboard work begins, 
to which we devote our Mondays, finding as we do that 
a full day’s work on this subject gives us more solid 
concentration than it does to deal with it a few moments 
at a time during each session, This is probably due to 
the fact that our periods at Los Angeles High School have 
only forty-five minutes. Of course if we had an hour, 
we could easily take up the ear-training and keyboard 
work more often, 

“I have grown to believe it is absolutely necessary to 
give the most modern views and practises in compositional 
training as early as possible right along with the more 
regular training. For example, in oes Bh, intervals, it 
seems very necessary in this day of modern advancement 


to show the students that intervals can be augmented and 
diminished not only by a half no upwards or down- 
wards, but also by a half step at the same time in both 
directions, as well as by a whole step upwards or down- 
wards or in both directions at the same time. Even a half 
and whole step are often combined in the work of aug- 
menting or diminishing an interval. These modern in- 
tervals are all to be found in our most modern harmonies, 
especially in the altered seventh and ninth chords.. It 
proves always to be of great interest to the young people 
to be able to recognize all these unusual intervals when- 
ever used in these chords, and I should like to see them 
all included in text-books instead of only fhe half-step 
augmentations and diminutions, 

“After the study of intervals we enter into the work 
upon triads in all their positions, learning to resolve the 
diminished and augmented triads to their tonic triad before 
beginning to learn voice-leading in other ways, for I 
find that an early knowledge of the resolution principles 
of sub-dominant and leading-tones (the law of the tri- 
tone) is most nécessary to acquire. 

“The altered triads 1 give also very early, so that the 
most modern usages of triads may be learned at the outset. 

“As soon as each phase of harmony is given I follow 
it up with the corresponding keyboard and eartraining 
work, analysis as well, 

“It has never seemed possible to me to teach a chord 
very successfully from the standpoint of ear and key- 
board work first, following this by the written work, 
because students learn to hear and to play a harmony 
far more quickly after they have Loreal its theory and 
how to write it, thus understanding its principles thor- 
oughly before trying to play it and to recognize it in 
the ear-training and analysis. 

“The connection of all the triads through voice leading 
in the major keys is taken up next with the principles 
illustrated in various ways, first building up trom the 
bass notes. Melodies are not dealt with until the study 
of form begins in the third term, excepting for a few 
needed principles of good melodic progression sufficient 
to make an effective leading of the soprano voice. 

“After voice-leading is well understood in the written 
work as well as in the ear, keyboard-training and analysis, 
we learn to resolve diminished and augmented triads to 
other harmonies than their tonic triads, deceptively. This 
provides very interesting ear work, so we always find, 
in distinguishing the differences between the tonic and 
other resolutions. This work is now followed by the 
dominant seventh chord both in its strict and deceptive 
resolutions. At this point our first term’s work ends. 

“In the second term, after commencing with a thorough 
review, we enter the study of cadences, first writing them 
in major keys by applying at the ends of voice-leading 
examples. The study of cadences takes up a long time 
in our second term’s work for we realize the tremendous 
importance of mastering cadences of all kinds before 
musical composition is begun at all. 

“The writing of cadences in major keys is followed by 
the various differing principles needed for cadences in 
minor keys, after which all kinds of major cadences are 
extended in many different ways. We work for much 
time upon extended cadences, realizing that in composition 
cadences are rarely used without extension, 

“This work is followed by much analysis as well as by 
the needed keyboard and ear-training. In all, the time 
used for the study of cadences consumes in my course, 
nearly half of the second.” 

(To Be Continued.) 


Inga Orner at Wilmington, Del. 


Inga Orner, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ; Royal Covent Garden, London; also United States 
Opera Company, and a grand opera in Italy, gave a song 
recital on January 1 at the beautiful residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred DuPont in Wilmington, Del. 

Her program contained: Si mes vers avaient des ailes, 
Hahn; Berceuse, Gretchaninoff; Plaisir d’Amour, Mar- 
tini; Ouvre tes yeux bleues, Massenet; a group of five 
Gounod numbers comprising Jesus de Nazareth, L’Ame 
d’un Ange, Ave Maria, Serenade, and ariette from Romeo 
et Juliette; Scene et Gavotte, from Manon, Massenet; 
Romanza from Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni; Along the 
Road, Cottenet; The Rivals, Taylor; The Rose Enslaves 
the Nightingale, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and The Look, by 
Housman. 


College Music in Texas 


Under the direction of William E. Jones, music at the 
College of Industrial Arts, The State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, is becoming a prominent feature of the 
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curriculum. Between five and six hundred girls are en- 
rolled in the department of music at the college. There 
is a regular artists’ course including such attractions as 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, San Carlo Opera 
Company, Cyrena van rdon, Elly Ney, Crimi, Oscar 
Seagle, and many others. Teachers at the college of 
music are W. E. Jones, H. E. Shultz, Stella Lea Owsley, 
Vernelle Allison, Katherine Bailey, Vera MacNeal, Lorene 
Welch, Esther Corley, Mable Kanouse, Elizabeth Leake, 
id Morris, Emil Schuller, R. N. Brothers. and Mrs 
erhune. 


Dr. Carl Gives The Messiah 


On the last Sunday in the old year, at the evening 
service, The Messiah was given under the direction of 
Dr. William C. Carl, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
by the regular choir of the church and the regular soloists 
with the exception of Charles Hart, tenor, who is singing 
opera in Chicago, and who was replaced by Arthur 
Hackett. 

Dr. Carl has inaugurated a series of oratorio recitals 
which are to be given the last Sunday evening of each 
month. The Elijah was given in this series in October 





DR. WILLIAM ©. CARL 


and the Hymn of Praise in November, closing the year 
with The Messiah in December. The series will be con- 
tinued throughout the season. 

This is the consummation of a plan Dr. Carl has long 
had in mind and which is now made possible by improved 
conditions, which have resulted in giving him a choir 
of large size and great efficiency, and as many rehearsals 
as are needful to bring about the results which Dr. Carl 
pictures as ideal and, failing which, his artistic conscience 
would not permit him to give the recitals at all. 

The regular church soloists are of the best: Edith Gaile, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Charles Hart, tenor, 
whose place was taken in his absence by the equally efficient 
Arthur Hackett, and Edgar Schofield, bass. Dr. Carl 
himself plays the accompaniments on the organ and con- 
ducts at the same time, the organ being placed in such a 
position as to render this desirable arrangement possible. 

Thanks to the sterling musicianship of the leader, the 
choir has acquired a very remarkable ensemble, and has 
progressed to a point where it is second to none, The 
attacks are characterized by extraordinary precision, the 
whole body of voices entering as a single unit, and with 
exactly the dynamic force required by the music. The 
tone is sonorous and of the very best quality, and the 
finest shadings from pianissimo to fortissimo are pro- 
duced without sacrifice of this musical quality. Especially 
commendable is the fine mezzo-voce, which could only 
have resulted from long and patient training: 

As to the interpretations, it is only needful to say that 
Dr Carl is responsible for making them so as to be appre- 
ciated for their beauty as well as their traditional cor- 
rectness. Dr. Carl plays the accompaniments in a way 
that carries out the illusion of the orchestra as nearly 
as it is possible on the organ, and he controls his choir 
with the ease and skill that are to be expected from a 
musician of his natural gifts and long experience. 

The First Presbyterian Church oratorios are a real addi- 
tion to the musical season of New York. That they are 
appreciated by the public is evidenced by the fact that the 
church is overcrowded upon each occasion, with ing 
room occupied up to the fire limit. The church was en- 
larged a year ago and again during the past summer, but is 
still too small for all those who would gain admittance. 
Not only the church and Dr. Carl are to be congratulated 
upon this undertaking, but also the people of New York 
as well, who are thus enabled to enjoy the great oratorios 
in perfect rendition and at frequent intervals. 


Clavecin Recital, January 22 
Lewis Richards will give a clavecin recital at Aeolian 
Hall, 5 22, assisted by a violinist to be announced 
later. Mr. Richards has played recently in joint recital 
with Jenny Cullen at the endl anes Ctub, inneapolis, 
and as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Samaroff to Play in Lansing 
Olga Samaroff is to be heard in recital in Lansing, Mich., 
on January 23. 
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_A Procession of Superlatives 


about “a glorious artist before the Lord” 


She has perfected the art of song to such a degree, that the listener is stirred as he 
seldom is by the solo voice. Indianapolis News, Nov. 20, 1923 


So far as color goes, her voice is as versatile as a chameleon. Its appeal is measure- 
less. More beautiful pianissimo it would be hard to find. 
Kansas City Times, Nov. 28, 1923 


The Erlking of Schubert was sung with dramatic fire that held one spellbound. 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger, Dec. 8, 1923 


Miss Gerhardt has the distinction of being without superior among lieder singers. 
Seattle (Wash.) Star, Dec. 11, 1923 


It was a record-breaking attendance and a memorable concert. Miss Gerhardt’s 
interpretations of the German classics held the audience spellbound. 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, Dec. 12, 1923 


She is of the great succession of singers; she is a link in the classic tradition, a glori- 
ous artist before the Lord. ? San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 18, 1923 


Elena Gerhardt caused no end of enthusiasm. San Francisco Call, Dec. 18, 1923 


It is long since we have had singing as lovely as Elena Gerhardt’s—perhaps as long 
as since she last sang for us. Oakland (Cal.) Examiner, Dec. 18, 1923 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 5) 
as Noferi. Gustave Schuetzendorff, as Bernardo, worked 


hard as an actor and worked still harder to sing. Didur 
labored with the character of Venanzio, a comic monk. A 
lot of other people in smaller roles did their Bo! best to 
put some life into’ the thing. Wilhelm Von Wymetal, the 
stage director, had evidently tried to make up for lack of 
interest in the libretto itself by keeping everybody running 
around the stage as much and as often as possible. It is not 
his fault that mere bustle can never supply the lack of any 
real action in a story. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted, 
score that there is in it—not much, after all. 


and got all out of the 
The audience 


appeared to like I Compagnacci—or at least its principal 
singers—better than La Habanera, for the applause was 
much more plentiful. 

The scenery was of the best Italian school, the school 
whici¥ still leans a little too strongly on more or less flapping 
canvas as its principal architectural ingredient, here 
seemed to be a little confusion in the geography of Florence, 
though whether it was the fault of Mr. *Ricciteli, or the 


librettists, or the scene painter, or our memory, is hard to 


determine. Recollection says that the trials by fire were 
held in the great piazza in front of the Palazza Vecchio, but 
Bernardo’s house, to judge by the back drop, was a long 
way from the Palazzo Vecchio, visible in the distance; and 
when everybody ran out on the porch and looked onto some 


unknown square or street, there was a unanimous turning of 
backs on the famous old palace: O. 
Die WaALKURe, Decemper 29. 
A splendid performance of Die Walkiire was given Satur- 
December 29, with a fine cast. Margarete 


day afternoon, 

Matzenauer was an excellent Briinnhilde, Clarence White- 
hill a deep voiced and effective Wotan, while Si und 
was portrayed by Rudolph Laubenthal, Hunding b illiam 
Gustafson, Sieglinde by Elizabeth Rethberg, Fricka by 
Sigrid Onegin, the eight Valkyrie by Marcella Roeseler, 
Marie Tiffany, Laura Robertson, Flora Perini, Marion 
Telva, Henriette Wakefield, Raymonde Delaunois and 
Grace Bradley. Artur Bodanzky conducted in his usual 


skillful manner 
LA TRAVIATA, 


prevailed at the 


Decemner 31, 


The holiday spirit performance of 


ANNUAL NEW YORK CONCERT 
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Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening, January 22 
at 8:15 Sharp 
PROGRAM 


Overture “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9..... 
Symphony No. 2, B Flat Major, Op. 57...... 
Intermission 


. Berlioz 
.d’Indy 


“Iberia,” Images pour Orchestra, No. 2...... Debussy 
“In the streets and by the wayside” 
“The fragrance of the night” 
“The morning of the féte day” 


Overture To Tanthdiuser ........66. 06604005 Wagner 
The Steinway is the official piano of the Cleveland 
Orchestra 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
Tickets: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 (No Tax) 


Now on sale at Carnegie Hall Box Office 








| Concert Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
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Fac-simile Testimonial from Franz Liszt: CARL Vv. 
aiient . 


St-inway Hall, 1098 East 14th Street, New York 


Advanced Pupils Prepared for Public Appearance 


Herewith allow me to 
ordinary dexterity as an execu’ 
best recommenda’ 


Sept. 25, 1883. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Verdi's La Traviata on New Year’s eve, which was given 
before one of the largest audiences of the season. The 
boxes were filled with richly gowned and bejeweled old 
and young ladies and their male companions. 

Lucrezia no = was assigned the role of Violetta, 
was in very fine form, singing and acting the part ad- 
mirably. The role of Alfredo was in thé excellent hands 
of Mario Chamlee, whose unusually pure and beautiful 
voice was heard to great advantage. His singing was 
marked sincerity, fervor and clear, carrying tone. 
Giuseppe Luca sang the role of Giorgio Germont with 
that artistic finish which invariably characterizes his per- 


formances. These three principals received much ap- 
plause and many curtain calls. Others who appeared 
were: Minnie er, as Annina; Grace Anthony, as 
Flora Bervoi; Angelo Bada, as Gastone; Millo Picco, as 
Baron Douphol; is D'Angelo, as Marquis D’Obigny ; 
and Italo icchi, as Doctor Grenvil. 


The beautiful ballet in act III, danced by Rosini Galli, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Florence. Rudolph and corps de ballet 
won much appreciation. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted and kept his orchestra and 
chorus well under control. 

ParsivaL, JANUARY 1. (MATINEE). 

Parsifal drew the smallest audience of the season—in 
fact, the only small audience of the season—at a special 
matinee performance at the Metropolitan on New Year’s 
afternoon, The cast was the familiar one, with Clarence 
Whitehill as Amfortas, one of the most impressive and mov- 
ing impersonations to be seen on the operatic stage in any 
work ; Rudolph Laubenthal in the title role, the best Wag- 
nerian part that he has sung here; Schuetzendorf as Kling- 
sor and Mme. Matzenauer as Kundry. Paul Bender, in- 
os sed, was compelled to leave the role of Gurnemanz 

© William Gustafson, who did it very well indeed, and Paul 
pets m. sang Titurel. 

r. Bodanzky conducted and some irreverent persons .so 
far forget themselves as to applaud after the first act. 
Faust, JANUARY 1 (EveNntInG). : 

The New Year's night offering for Brooklyn was the 
golden favorite of Gounod. It may have been the evening, 
or the terrible strain of the entire holiday week, but what- 
ever the cause, the performance was listless and uninspir- 
ing, in spite of the speed with which Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted the orchestra, The usually charming Kermesse 
scene was out of the picture. The orchestra played in one 
tempo, the ballet pirouetted to another, and the chorus was 
a poor third. Perhaps the entire company felt that their 
range no matter how great, were completely overshadowed 
by the shining glory of Scotti’s silver jubilee over at the 

etropolitan. 

The cast was the same as in the performance the week 
before on Broadway. Martinelli, usually an inspiring 
Faust, did the love salute exquisitely. Queena Mario, as 
Marguerite, gave an interesting interpretation to the 
familiar character. Lawrence Tibbets was a modest Val- 


entine, and Grace Anthony as Siebel and Mr. Wolf as 
Wagner were satisfactory. 
To Leon Rothier must go the encomium of praise. 


While his Mephisto is not wicked and sinister, it is con- 
vincing. He is more of the modern ball room devil that 
most of us meet in dinner clothes than the traditional 
ponderous hell-fire gentlemen in scarlet. His singing was 
glorious. 
La HaABANERA AND I CompaGnacci, JANUARY 2. 
[See story on page 5] 

CAVALLERIA RustTICANA AND Pac iiacci, JANUARY 3. 

Both the ancient twins of opera have been in the Metro- 
politan repertory this season, but, curiously enough, their 
first joint appearance did not take place until Thursday 
evening, January 3. 

Rosa Ponselle has evsepes into a Santuzza of first rank. 
Her glorious voice lends real poignancy to the dramatic 
music and she has a genuine talent for acting. Exactly the 
same thing may be said of Mario Chamlee, who was the 
Turiddu. It was a real pleasure and a ground. for genuine 
fab to hear these two American singers in this classic 

alian masterpiece and to feel that not even in the land of 
its birth could better representation of these long established 
roles be offered. Flora Perini, Millo Picco and Marie Matt- 
feld completed the cast. Moranzoni conducted with vigor 
and energy and the chorus sang in the same way. Cavalleria 
has not been one of the good performances of the Metro- 
politan repertory for a number of years and this one set 
a desirable new standard. 

In Pagliacci, Lucrezia Bori was the Nedda, delightful in 
song as ever, and playing with an intelligence and intensity 
that removed her Nedda far from the puppet-like figure it 
so often is made. Fleta sang Canio with understanding 
and effect, acting with freedom, and, all in all, he gave one 
of the best representations of the role seen at the Metropoli- 
tan since Caruso died. Titta Ruffo was the Tonio, scoring 
the traditional hits of his hat on the curtain at the end of 
the prologue, and giving his familiar picture of the crooked 
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clown throughout. Bada was an effective Beppe 

rence Tibbett, who seems to be getting a lot to do at the 

Metropolitan: ‘ately, sang Silvio with taste and effect. Papi 

conducted. h operas won their traditional success. 
TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 4. 

Tannhauser was given for the fourth time ong — 
at the Metropolitan Opera Honse, Friday Y sro, Joos 
4. The cast was c ised again of Rudolf Laubenthal as 
Tannhauser; Maria Jeritza, Elisabeth; Margarete Matzen- 
auer, Venus; Clarence Whitehill, Wolfram; Paul Bender, 
Landgraf Hermann ; Meader, Walther ; and Cari 
Schlegel, Max Bloch, William Gustafson, Louise Hunter, 
Grace Anthony, Minnie Egener, Nannette Guilford, and 
Charlotte Ryan in other roles. Mme. Jeritza, as usuad, 
made a radiantly beautiful Elisabeth, singing and acting with 
poetic feeling and beautiful expression. Mme. Matzenauer 
was a most effective Venus both in a rance and in vocal 
utterance. Tannhauser was s y and convincingly 
portrayed by Laubenthal, who fits the role admirably, and 
Clarence itehill did full justice to the part of Wolfram. 
The remaining members of the cast, also familiar in their 
respective roles, were in good form and the whole per- 
formance went off in excellent manner, The chorus, the 
ballet and the orchestra deserve a large share of praise. 
Conductor Bodanzky read the score with musicianly under- 
standing of the Wagnerian music and had his forces well 
under control. 

Boneme, JANUARY 5 (MATINEE). 

A delightful afternoon was, spent by a large audience, 
which witnessed one of the most engaging performances 
pb’ othe here of Puccini's lovely opera, with its alternat- 
in and goog scenes. 

was at her best and gave an altogether fas- 
PP so emda her touches of pathos being irre- 
sistibly affecting. Her voice was ey in or pd and 
her singing art revealed an ‘unsurpassable degree of polish, 
The same may be said for Beniamino Gigli, whose vocal 
contributions were a joy to the ear, his tones being finely 
shaded and colored emotionally to fit Rodolfo’s every move. 
Margaret Romaine was an energetic and vital Musetta. 
Giuseppe De Luca did a Marcello well acted and sung with 
ob and sympathy. Others in the cast were Messrs. Millo 
icco (Schaunard), Malatesta, Didur (Colline), Audisio, 
Ananian, and Reschigli lian. Gennaro Papi con ucted with 
his usual care, verve, and musical grasp. 
Awa, JANUARY 5. 

A special performance of Aida was given on Saturday 
evening for the benefit of the Italian Benevolent Institute 
and Hospital, and, judging from the capacity audience, a 
large sum must have been realized for the cause. The cast 
included majestic Jeanne Gordon as Amneris, Elizabeth 
Rethberg as Aida, Martinelli as Radames, and Danise as 
Amonasro, all of whom gave of their best to make the per- 
formance the artistic success it was. The settings and cos- 
tumes were gorgeous and the incidental dances by Florence 
Rudolph and the corps de ballet delightful. oranzoni 
conducted. 

Sunpay Arrernoon Concert, JANUARY 6. 

An extra concert at the Metropolitan was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, comprising a program of Verdi-Puccini 
music, ,At this performance Mmes. Mario, Ponselle, Perini, 
Guilford, and unter, and Messrs. Tokatyan, Chamlee, 
Picco, and Mardones took part. All of the above mentioned 
artists were in excellent voice and it is needless to speak in 
detail of their success. The program was made up of ex- 
cerpts from Rigoletto, Tosca, Boheme, and Girl of the 
Golden West. Bamboschek conducted and played the over- 
tures of Forza del Destino, Jeanne d’Arc, and the prelude 
Manon Lescaut with intelligible skill, which brought forth 
lots of applause. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANUARY 6. 

Moriz Rosenthal was the guest-soloist of the Sunday 
evening concert of January 6, playing the second Saint- 
Saéns concerto with the orchestra and a group of solo 
pieces, which included his own Humoresque on Themes of 
ge Strauss. Mr. Rosenthal aroused great enthusiasm. 

e was called back at least half a dozen times after the 
concerto and the same number of times after his solo pieces, 
finally conceding the encore which the audience so enthusi- 
astically demanded. Margaret Romaine, soprano, too rarel 
heard at the Metropolitan, sang an aria from Le Cid wit 
fine artistic finish, Frances Peralta, soprano, gave dramatic 
vigor to her part in a duet from I! Trovatore, which she 
sang with Millo Picco. Mr. Picco,also contributed a solo 
on the program. The orchestral numbers were the Rienzi 
overture, the Tschaikowsky 1812 overture, and Chabrier’s 
Espafia. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted the entire pro- 


gram. 


Philharmonic String Quartet to Debut 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, organized Jast spring, 
will make its debut at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
January 14, in the first of two subscription concerts. The 
members of the new ensemble are Scipione Guidi, first vio- 
lin; Arthur Lichstein, second violin; L. E. Barzin, viola, and 
Oswaldo Mazzuchi, cello. Elly Ney will be assisting artist, 
making her first chamber music appearance of the season. 


Hadley to Conduct Worcester Festival 
Henry Hadley, the well known composer and conductor, 
has been selected for the vacant post as director of the 
Worcester Festival, which takes place next October. Mr. 
Hadley will begin rehearsals with the Worcester chorus at 
the end of the present month. 


Fraser Gange in New York Recital 


Fraser Gange, a Scotch baritone who recently came to this 
country, makes his’ New York debut at Acolian Hall on 
Friday evening, January 18, with Richard Hageman at the 


piano, 


Leps Conducting at Lexington Theater 
Wassili Leps is now conductor of Loew’s New Lexing- 
ton Theater, New York, and is ene high praise for 
the excellent music he is presenting 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Summer School 


in Chicago 
June 16 to July 26 (Six Weeks) 
Everything pertaining to the Art of 
Singing will be taught, privately and 
in classes by Mr. Saenger and his 
‘New York staff of teachers. 
Opera Classes—Repertoire 
—Interpretation Classes— 
Teachers’ Classes 


cor ae eee wre Conducted by Mr. Saenger 























Public School Music—Expression and Dramatic Art—Harmony— 
Theory—Accompanying—Sight Reading—Ear Training— Musical 
Development— Dancing—Fencing—Languages 





Teachers’ Certificates will be conferred at the 
end of the Summer Session upon candidates who 
have successfully completed the prescribed course 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices (One 
Male and One Female) these scholarships to include Two Private Lessons 
Weekly with Mr. Saenger. He will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class, 
to be given to Five Different Voices—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass—-to 
inaugurate his Opera Class and to further the Cause of American Opera in English. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and all 
Information Regarding Terms for Tuition and 
Scholarship Applications obtained by addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


6 East 81st Street, New York City 


L. LILLY, Secretary — Tel. Rhinelander 1644 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY HAS 
FEAST OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 30.—The annual feast of 
Christmas carols given each year by Bertha Baur, for 
friends and neighbors in the surrounding vicinity, took place 
on the afternoon of December 16 in the conservatory con- 
cert hall. The participants ‘in this beautiful presentation 
were the conservatory girls, under the direction of Thomas 
James Kelly, who for one hour delighted those who had 
gathered to hear Christnias music with lovely renditions of 
yule-tide selections. Mr. Kelly prefaced the various carols 
by a few explanatory remarks, and concluded with the fol 
lowing tributg, which appeared the next day in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, “At every turn we are met with such traditions 
that give these carols a deeper meaning in our spiritual life. 
Hence the privilege of coming together for this twilight 
hour of devotional singing brings the friends and neigh- 
bors into closer communion with the wonderful spirit of 
Clara Baur, founder of the Cincinnati Conservatory, and 
her most worthy successor, Miss Bertha Baur, beloved by 
all who come within the radius of her influence. There is 
a spiritual quality and atmosphere in the celebration which 
is felt by every partaker of the feast and which helps them 
in the observance of Christmas.” 

Ihe program included such numbers as O Come All Ye 
Faithful; Still Grows the Evening O’er Bethlehem Town; 
What Child is This?; O Have Ye Heard the Tidings?; 
Silent Night; I Saw Three Ships; To Us This Day is Born; 
toar’s Head carol, from Wynken de Worde’s Christmasse 
Carolles; King Pharoah; We Three Kings; The First 
Nowell; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; Glory to God in 
the Highest, and others. The soloists were Lucy DeYoung, 
Margaret Powell, Katherine Reece, Mildred Scott, the 
Misses Darlington, Ernst, Record, Fill, and Butterfield, and 
Mary Towsley Pfau. Mr. Kelly was at the piano and the 
harmonium, and was assisted by Arlene Page, Grace Wood- 
ruff, pianist; Oramay Ballinger, Gladys Fried, Florence 
Hood, Waldene Johnson, violinists; and Evangeline Otto, 
cellist 7. GL 


Detroiters Storm San Carlo Box Office 


The love of grand opera must be growing mightily in this 
great country of ours, judging from news which comes from 
Detroit, The papers there state that the police had to be 
called out to disperse the disappointed and demonstrative 
crowd which tried to get into the opera house of that city 
on the opening night of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany. This is the sort of musical enthusiasm one would 
like to see everywhere, although of course it may have 
its occasional drawbacks. But Dertmd Gallo would be the 
last man to grumble over minor inconveniences so long as 
he packs his houses, and this he seems to be doing every- 
where his companies appear. The plural is used advisedly, 
for he has now two full sized and fully equipped grand 
opera companies in the field, each with a long list of star 
artists, complete chorus and orchestra, and handsome 
scenery and costumes for over a score of operas. 

That one company is as good as the other is demon- 
strated by a glance through the list of artists. In one there 
is Anna Fitziu, Tamaki Viura, Colin O’More, Luisa Tay- 
lor, Sofia Charlebois, Sofia Maslova, Elvira Leveroni, Emma 
Elliott, Ludovico Tommarchio, Maurizio Dalumi, Amedeo 
Baldi, Graham Marr, Giulio Fregosi, Max Kaplich, Charles 
Galagher and Fausti Bozza, 

One might think that Fortune Gallo had exhausted his 
list of artists to make up the foregoing company, but sch 
is far from the case, for in the company now touring the 
Pacific Coast are the following: ianca Saroya, Alice 
Gentle, Stella De Mette, Consuelo Escobar, Anita Klinova, 
Haru Onuki, Manuel Salazar, Demetrio Onofrei, Gaetano 
lfommasini, Mario Valle, Mario Basiola, Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, Pietro De Biasi and Natale Cervi, with Carlo Peroni 
as musical director. 


Balas Studio Aids Cleveland Community Fund 


The Cleveland Community Fund Campaign, November 
19-27, was greatly aided by Clarice Balas, the piano num- 
bers on the programs for each of the ten days of broad- 
casting being furnished from her studio. Lila Robeson and 
Miss Balas opened the campaign and gave most of the spe- 
cial Sunday program. Pupils appearing on later programs 
were Rose Ptacck, Naomi Gratz, Marjorie Moyer, Nora 
Conway, Louise Munsie, Miriam Gratz and Alvaretta West. 

January 8 Miss Balas played at the Statler for the Fort 
nightly Club, and December 11 she was presented by the 
Necture Recital Club. 





150 Concerts for Cortot 


_ Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, who returns to Amer- 
ica next season for another tour under the direction of Con- 
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cert Management Arthur Judson, has been having one of 
the busiest seasons of his career in Europe. In three months 
he gave sixty concerts in England and Spain. Of these, ten 
were in London—all sold out. Mr. Cortot also received the 
gold medal of the London Philharmonic Society. 

At the beginning of the new year, Mr. Cortot is taking 
a short vacation in Paris. A tour through Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Servia, Roumania, Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia is to foilow, and Mr. Cortot is to give ten recitals in 
Paris in the spring. These will be in the nature of lecture 
recitals and will deal chiefly with the piano music of the 
eighteenth century. These concerts are already oversub- 
sg. mer Altogether, Mr. Cortot will have 150 concerts up 
to june, 


From the Diary of Mistress Pepys 


Seattle, Wash., December 3.—Up betimes to catch the 
elusive bird of culture on the wing. Away to town to hear 
a learned man, Dr, Sigmund Spaeth, give a dissertation on 
Common Sense of Music—which neatly carried a double 
meaning and both of them of lively merit. And it did 
greatly pleasure all his hearers when he did give a dig 
at those critics who do use mouth-filling words from the 
thesaurus, unaware that such custom is now demoded as is 
the icthyosaurus. Moreover, he did sound the two notes 
of the cuckoo song which derived from the Garden of Eden 
the morning after Adam found his left rib missing and a 
little playmate nearby to whom he called, “Hoo hoo!” with 
which the Skinnys have hailed their comrades ever since; 
the same notes having also furnished the basis of melody 
from Beethoven to Berlin (Irving). 

Also Dr. Spaeth did set forth how respectable were the 
forefathers of Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here, and We 





“One of the most satisfying 
programs of the season was 
that given by May Peterson. 
She captivated her audience 
with the introducing bars of 
her opening selection and held 
her hearers enthralled until 
the end. Her voice, heightened 
by true natural diction and ex- 
ceptional warmth, was flaw- 
less.” 


The Bisbee (Ariz.) Daily Review said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and etro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





Won't Go Home Until Morning, with family connections 
in every land—so prolific were the plagiarists, who do show 
a very pretty taste at times if no originality. 

After the clever and engaging Dr. Spaeth discoursed upon 
the simplicity of patterns of the greatest and finest music, 
with tuneful illustrations by hand and machine, the auditors 
repaired to the reception room of the Cornish School and 
there did enjoy meeting the speaker who did travel from 
afar to illuminate for us the common sense of music. 

Mistress Cornish, as becomes her position, did furnish 
many dishes of tea to the guests and there was much talk 
about the open fire in.the room, which was handsomely 
decorated with flowers as is her habit upon occasion. 

Mistress Spaeth, who did accompany her learned and 
witty husband in his travels, was also present and did strike 
me as being one of those demure women who hath a very 
pretty wit of her own, but so subtle that those who did 
meet her unawares did not dream that she was the “chiel 
amang them takin’ notes.” And so home again after a 
highly diverting afternoon. Avete M. Batrarp. 





Dan Beddoe Sings The Messiah 

Dan Beddoe, Welsh tenor, now a member of the artist 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, again 
thrilled an audience of between 4,000 and 5,000 with his 
singing in the Messiah, given by the Arion Music Club of 
Milwaukee. He was accorded not only a hearty welcome, for 
he has appeared at other times with the Arion Club, but the® 
music critics of Milwaukee were lavish in their praise of his 
singing. 
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Philadelphia to Have Great Pageant 


In commemoration of the progress of music in Philadel- 
phia, plans for a great music pageant have been announced 
y H. J. Tily, chairman of Music Week. The Pageant is to 
take place at the Academy of Music, formally opening 
Philadelphia Music’ Week, May 12, 13, 14, and 16, depicting 
the history of Philadelphia in allegorical presentation. 

_At the dinner Dr. Tily introduced John Webster Hark- 
riger, who will remain in Philadelphia and direct the activi- 
ties pertaining to the organization, preparation, and staging 
of the pageantry. He discussed his plans for organization 
of the pageant and it was decided to allot to each of the 
musical organizations affiliated with the Philadelphia Music 
League an episode in the pageant for which they shall be 
held responsible. Among those who will be intrusted with 
ati epoch are the Philadelphia Matinee Music Club, The 
Philadelphia Music Club, The Philo Music Club, The Choral 
Art Society, Philadelphia Civic Club, the Plays and Players’ 
Club, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Art Alliance, Phila- 
delphia Drama League, Musicians’ Council, Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia Music Society, 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus, Industrial 
Ceeruees, Church Choruses, Philadelphia Civic Opera, and 
others. 

Among those present who were enthusidstic over the 
Pageant possibilities in Philadelphia and promised their 
a support were Arthur Judson, Frances Wister, Mrs. 

erbert L. Clark, Jr., Mrs. Edwin Watrous, Mrs. J. S. W. 
Holton, Elizabeth Hood Latta, Florence J. Heppe, Helen 
Pulaski Innes, John F. Barun, James Francis Cooke, Harvey 
Watts, John Luther Long, Huger Elliot, Thomas Richter, 
Horatio Connell, W. . Roper, Nicholas Douty, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Abbott, and others. 


The Thomas James Kellys in Fine Program 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph H. Wurlitzer gave a delightful 
entertainment at their lovely home on the Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the evening of December 27. Mr. and 
Mrs, Thomas James Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital of songs, airs, dial , and duets. 
These charming musicians are well known for the extraor- 
dinarily delightful manner in which they present their inter- 
esting and unusual songs. Grace Woodruff, a talented and 
sympathetic accompanist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, of the 
conservatory, assisted in bringing this program to that per- 
fection always expected of whatever the Kellys do. The 
peeree was as follows: A Toast, music by Robert Franz; 

ongs of the Christmastide—Ein neues iges Kindel- 
wiegen, D, Corner (1649 A.B.) ; Chant de Nourrice, H. de 
Fontenailles; Der Weihnachtsmann, Volksweise; also Le 
Miroi, G. Ferrari; Le Clavecin, G. Paulin; L’Ane blanc, G. 
Hue; dialogue, Ma douce Annette, arr. B. Ducoudray; duet, 
Au clair de la lune, de la Tombelle; Wenn schlanke Lilien 
wandelten, Weingartner; Auf dem gruenen Balkon, H. 
Wolf; Widmung, Schumann; duets, Du, du liebst mir im 
Herzen, old song, and Der Jaeger langs dem Weiher ging, 
arr. Berger; The Blue Bell, MacDowell; Serenade, Camp- 
bell-Tipton; The Cloths of Heaven (Yeats), T. J, Dunhill; 
The Bells of Clermont Town (Belloc), A. Goodhart ; Come 
Lasses and Lads, Old Cheshire (time of Charles II.) ; dia- 
logue, O No, John (Somerset), Old English; duet, Early 
One Morning. 

The musical was entirely for the intimate friends of the 
host and hostess, who enjoyed this charming program in 
such lovely surroundings as one of the most delightful holi- 
day treats offered this season, S. D. 





Club Hears Biography of Werrenrath 


An interesting club which reports the splendid work of its 
members is the Scherzo Music Club of Norfolk, Va. This 
organization aifns to arrange a series of meetings each year 
—of illustrated lectures on music and the lives of musicians 
—so as to familiarize concert goers with the growth of 
music in this and other countries. Among the musicians 
under discussion this winter was Reinald Werrenrath, feat- 
ured in the group of course, as an All-American. A biog- 
raphy of the well known baritone was read by Mrs. Richard 
Peake, after which several vocal selections of Victor rec- 
ords were played, among them the popular ballad, Duna. 
Every member of this club is a trained musician and in some 
way has achieved distinction, not only in Norfolk, but 
throughout the State. There are teachers, organists and 
singers among the membership. Mrs. Eva Campbell Ogle- 
tree has been elected president for the year 1923-1934, 


Franklin Sells Interest 
Calvin M. Franklin, who has been for the past two years 
vice-president of Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, has sold 
his financial interest in the business to Martin H. Hanson. 
Mr. Franklin, however, will remain with the firm in the 
capacity of road representative. 








ABRAHAM 


SopPki 





“Technical fluency and vigor featured his concert.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Vv i oO L { nm “Has all qualities of a great artist.”—Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin). 
“An artist with real temperament.”—Leipsziger Abend post. 
Vi RTU oso “Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.”—N. Y. Times. 
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Mezzo Soprano 


410 Knabe Building 
New York 














JEAN GERARDY 


Celebrated Belgian Cellist 
Management: R. E, JOHNSTON,1451 Broadway, New York City George Stewart McManus al the Piano 
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Universal Critical Approval of the Favorite Tenor as 


LIONEL IN “MARTA” 


in which he had the difficult task of following the late Enrico 


Caruso in one of his most famous roles 
From New York Papers of December 15, 1923 


But to hear Mr. Gigli sing Lionel we should almost be will- 
ing to pay for our seat (a horrid notion, to be sure). He had not 
sung the part here before, but assuredly he ‘will sing it often hereafter, 
for his Lionel was the hit of the performance. He sang it beautifully, 
and was most engagingly gauche and transformed into an Earl of 
Derby. His “M’appari” aroused a storm of approbation that agitated 
the Metropolitan chandelier. If it were traditional to repeat it, noth- 


ing would have saved him from an encore.—Tribune. 


Mr. Gigli sang ““M'appari” with a tone quality that was a delight 
to hear. No one except Caruso ever surpassed his effort. He 
received almost an ovation and manifested great delight at the long 
continued demonstration.—Evening Post. 


The Forest Inn scene was made notable especially by the aria 
“M’appari,” which New Yorkers remember as Caruso sang it, and 
which Mr, Gigli accomplished, if not in the Caruso manner, very 
creditabivy,—like a very, very young Caruso perhaps, as somebody 
said.—Times. 


The engaging Lionel had seemed an exclusively Caruso 
role. Judging by the ovation accorded Beniamino Gigli last eve- 
ning that tradition may now be his. Mr. Gigli looked the romantic, 
lovelorn young hero, and he sang it in a free, full, eloquent voice which 


won him deserved applause and “bravos.” 


Musically and pictorially Marta is one of the most delectable of 
the tutti frutti operas, replete with solos, duets, quartets and even one 
particularly agreeable quintet. In all of these Mr. Gigli made the 
most of his opportunities, propping up a cast more than satisfactory 
from the standpoint of spirited acting, but not always adequate vocally. 


—Evening Mail. 


Tenor Gigli, in wonderful voice, poured his very soul into his 
tones and scored strikingly.—American. 


Mr. Gigli’s Lionel had much to commend it. His voice was thor- 
oughly at home in the music. He sang with restraint and excellent 
expression, revealing much beauty of tone.—Herald. 
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CHICAGO GIVES GARDEN OVATION IN THAIS; 
GALLI-CURCI SINGS FAREWELL PERFORMANCE 





Several Changes in Casts of Other Offerings—Carmen Repeated, But with Garden in Title Role—New Year's Eve 
Audience Hears Rigoletto—A Fine Performance of Othello 


Cawmen, December 30 (MATINER). 

Chicago, Ll., January 5.—Carmen was repeated on Sunday 
afternoon with practically the same cast heard previously, 
with the exception of the title role, which was sung for the 
first time this season by Mary Garden. Her Carmen this 
season is quite differeyt from the one she has shown Chica- 
goans in the many years in which she has been a member of 
the company. In the last decade Garden has not reli:i upon 
her voice to make an impression with opera-goers. Her 
artistry and big personality have always been recognized 
hut this year to those achievements she has added that of 
singing better than previously, even though some tones sound 
thin and others hard, while others are surprisingly fine. 
This year she appeared on the stage with a new wig, most 
hecoming and s ore en rapport with the role than the red 
one of years gone by. This new wig is black, with bangs 


on the forehead, spit-curls on each side, and it hangs low at 
the back and is quite effective. Her costumes of the first 
two acts, too, seem new and disclose the beautiful figure of 
their wearer. Garden is a very moody woman, Sometimes 
she is in a happy vein, while at other times she is in a very 
ugly one, and her performances suffer or benefit by her 


temperament, On this occasion she was in great spirits, and 
thus her performance was one long to be remembered for its 
many excellent qualities, She was given a warm reception 
by the large and appreciative audience. The manner in 
which she played the death scene was in itself worth the 
price of admission, Singers who still do not understand 
Garden's long vogue with opera goers of two continents are 
advised to witness the effective manner in which she plays 
the last few minutes in the life of Carmen. Those are 
poignant moments and bring realism on the operatic stage. 


Garden's new conception of the death scene is remarkable. 
Even one who has not actually seen a murder was brought 
face to face with one on the Auditorium stage. One would 


have thought that Garden had really been stabbed, her eyes 
dilated, the nostrils expanded and her quick agony and 
admirable fall made an everlasting impression on at least 
one auditor, who has witnessed hundreds of performances of 
Bizet’s Carmen, but who had never seen such a denouement 
as that brought forth by Garden on this occasion, 

Fernand Ansseau made a big hit through his superb sing- 
ing and much improved acting. The Flower Song has not 
been sung better here. At its conclusion Ansseau was the 
recipient of prolonged plaudits, the just due for such ad- 
mirable singing. Ansseau will be with the company for 
three more years and this should be happy news to music- 
lovers of Chicago, Ansseau is the tenor of the future for 
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the Chicago Civic Opera Company, so the ma: t seems 
to feel. It has nursed its premier tenor and t it 
sented him wrongly in some operas, it has quickly rectified 
the error and Ansseau has come back as big as at his tri- 
umph in Samson, in which he made his American debut, 
Baklanoff was thé Toreador and was much more happy 
than on previous occasions. Margery Maxwell, in splendid 
vocal form, did herself proud by the manner in which she 
sang her aria in the third act, which won a big round of 
applause from a well satisfied audience, The other roles 
were well handled and the whole performance reflected credit 
on the man responsible for its beautiful presentation, namely, 
Giorgio Polacco, the vertex of the production. 


Ricocetto, Decpmper 31, 


New Year's eve at the Auditorium brought forth a repe- 
tition of Rigoletto with a east different to that of previous 
performances as to the title role-and that of the Duke, 
Joseph Schwarz, a favorite of past seasons, returned to the 
company. as the jester, Rigoletto, and Alfred Piccaver, the 
American tenor, the idol of Vienna, made his American 
debut as the Duke. Joseph Schwarz counts in Chicago in- 
numerable admirers who were ha to hear him again with 
the local company and he gave t reason to rejoice by 
giving of his very best as to voice and action. An artist to 
his finger tips, Schwarz’ portrayal of the part is as fine an 
exhibition of histrionical ability as could expected from 
an actor on the so-called legitimate stage, and vocally it 
was a display of beautiful singing such as is expected only 
from master-singers, in which class Schwarz has: long been 
recognized. He scored a huge and well deserved success, 

Alfred Piccaver should make as big a name for himself 
in his own country as he has in Austria, as he is the pos- 
sessor of one of the most agreeable voices heard on the lyric 
stage. It is a big organ, of beautiful quality in. all registers, 
which climbs to high altitudes with, surprising ease, while 
the medium would be envied. by more than one baritone. 
Piccaver, too, has a fine personality, heroic stage presence, 
good physique, a certain elegance of cares, and he acted 
with conviction and understanding. His phrasing was some- 
what deficient, but this may be due to the fact that he had 
not sung in Italian in about ten years and he chopped some 


of his phrases in true Teutonic fashion. He made a very ‘tone all through the 


fine impression, nevertheless, and should be a happy factor 
in any role in which he will be cast. 

Florence Macbeth was again por and, as ever, she caught 
the fancy of her hearers, who acclai her after the Caro 
Nome, which, as a matter of record, touched the high mark 
of perfection in the singing of the night. Miss Macbeth is 
one of the most popular members of the company and the 
hold she has on the public is increasing yearly. “Unassuming, 
reliable, she has won the hearts of the opera-goers as she 
has the respect and admiration of the critics and the man- 
agement. She looked lovely as Gilda, sang beautifully and 
registered another triumph. Virgilio Lazzari was a forceful 
Sparafucile and Kathryn*Meisle essayed for the first time 
the role of Maddalena, in which her glorious voice was 
heard to great advantage. The young American contralto 
is a born opera singer, as she acted the part as though she 
knew all its contents and discovered in its music opportuni- 
ties to shine vocally. The balance of the cast was satis- 
factory and as Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s desk, 
the performance went with a bang. A fine performance with 
which to close the old year! 


Tats, JANUARY 1. 


The New Year was celebrated at the Auditorium by the 
first performance this season of Thais with Mary Garden. 
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The Woman of Sieber 


(“Jesus left Judea and cometh to a city of Samaria, which 
is called Sychar.”) 


NEW SACRED CANTATA 
By R. S. STOUGHTON 





Price 75 Cents, Postpaid 


—— x — 


Solo Voices: Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone 








Choirmasters whé have produced this work 
recently: 
“A most strikingly beautiful and effective work, and 


one. of the finest we have ever given among 47 Cantata 
and Oratorio performances.” 


HOWARD LYMAN 
Choirmaster First Baptist Church (Syracuse) 





“In my estimation it is a Cantata which should appeal 
to all Choirmasters, as the Musical setting is magnificent, 
and the music jtself is beautiful and fitting.” 


FRANK WRIGLEY 
Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church 
(Detroit) 
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In fine fettle, she gave an gyn portrayal of the title 
role, which enabled her, with a mediocre voice, to rise on 
the operatic stage to a place perhaps not attained by any 
other living singer. Garden is the very essence of artistry. 
There is nothing in her make-up that does not reveal brains, 
and her Thais, —_ is, as sd courtesan, seductive and her 
“ gesture rather ive, becomes a real Madonna in 
episodes in the yric romance. a was in 
only to her magnificent performance. 
fom Cotreuil, a Psa of h in vin the ¢ 
y, was 'Athanae 1, which 


sonnel of 
al pages 


om the actor as from the singer. His Athonael had 
nity, iy, fervor y Bh mtr rte in oc ange ge peal — 
popu ty of his voice to best 
advantage, He scored heavily = rightly so, Jose Mojica, 
~~ Adonis of the company, sang the role of Nicias with 
ood understanding if with light voice. Alexander Kipnis 
Schon well the role of Palemon, Likewise, Marie Claessens 
that of Albine, superior of the White Sisters. The balance 
of the cast was satisfactory. 
Special words of ise are to be set down for Ettore 
Panizza, who showed complete knowledge of the score, in 
which he found new occasion to add to his fame as an oper- 


atic conductor, 
Oreiio, January 2. 


The performance of Otello is ws that will add glory to 
the — Civic Opera Com resent season and to 
Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshal gs seph Schwarz, who 
sang the ms Be of Desdemona, Otello and Iago, respectively. 
The presentation under review was one of the most inter- 
esting so far this season. Every one connected with it did 
his or her part see 5 The orchestra, under Panizza, gave 
of its very best. The chorus, though overworked since the 
beginning of the season, sang with the freshness of an open- 
ing night and the pewecy of well routined singers. The 
minor roles were all capably handled by such popular singers 
as Marie Claessens, who was Emilia; Jose Mojica, Cassio; 
Lodovico Oliviero, Roderigo ; Alexander Ki ee Lodovico ; 
Gandolfi, ogg Be and Milo Luka, the herald. 

The three principal Maggs 0 onists were magnificent. What 
a wonderful trio! Our elders who always shout about the 
degeneration of opera could not cite a better performance of 
Otello than the one under discussion. Yes, indeed, we have 
heard many of the famous jek: of geo but Mar- 
Shall, Raisa and Schwarz — any of. them and surpass 
the great majority. Raisa’s Desdemona is a masterpiece of 
artistry. She’makes a role, generally overshadowed by Otello 
and lago, stand out on the same plane with the two principal 
characters of the drama. She sang with great brilliance of 
opera and ‘her unequivocal triumph left 
no doubt as to the joy her public derived from her beau- 
tiful singing and her no less convincing Charles) of the 
role of the unfortunate wife of Otello. rles Marshall 
is improving by leaps and bounds and his Otello is now the 
acme of perfection. A different actor and singer than the 
crude Marshall, who made his debut in the same role three 
years ago, the Charles Marshall of today is as fine a singer 
as one could demand for such roles as Otello, and his 
trayal of the Moor is so effective in its simplicity and s vo 
of brutal strength as to thrill as on this occasion, when his 
success knew no limitation. Marshall has come into his 
own this season and he is rightly counted among the fore- 
most stars of the company. 

Joseph Schwarz’ Iago will long be remembered in Chicago 
for its effectiveness and masterful conception. Schwarz was 
the lion of the evening. A tremendous power in any opera, 
he surpassed all of his previous work here as the malignant 
evil spirit in the carcass of a low-born courtier. Cruel, sar- 
castic, humble, dominant, overbearing, cowardly and cour- 
ageous, feeble and strong, his ig “4 electrified the spectators, 
and as vocally, he gave reason for admiration through the 
manner in which he colored his tones to blend with his 
unique delineation, the whole of his performance was as 
magnificent as could have been expected. It would take a 

column to analyze the work of this really fine artist, as his 
Tago is a creation. It might be that at times he was a little 
too melodramatic, too theatrical to please some of his 
auditors, but everyone was unanimous in proclaiming his 
presentation a most effective masterpiece. Schwarz sang the 
role like a great singer and he acted it like a fine Shakes- 
pearean actor, leaving nothing to chance; he knew exactly 
what he was about and he did everything at the right moment 
with the true note demanded both by the librettist and the 
composer. It is such performances as this one of Otello that 
add fame to a company and which show the unevenness of 
some other performances heard so far .this season at the 
Auditorium. Where few performances have been mediocre, 
many have been so fine as to be praised to the skies, and 
others so bad as to call for harsh criticism. A reviewer is 
always happier when witnessing a good performance and 
this one of Otello was of the sort that gave reason only for 
enjoyment. 

Louise, JaNuaArRY 3. 


Louise was repeated with the same cast heard the pre- 
vious week, so well headed by Mary Garden in the title 
role, Fernand Ansseau as Julien, Georges Baklanoff as the 
father, and Marie Claessens as the mother. Polacco con- 
ducted. 

RoMEo AND JuLiet, JANUARY 4, 

pone sang good-bye to Chicago as Juliet in 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, on Friday evening, January 4. 
The vast Auditorium had been sold out days in advance and 
had the theater contained twice as many seats, there would 
not have been one vacant as hundreds were turned away 
unable to secure admission and, as standing room is 4 
bidden' in Chicago, only those having tickets could get i 
for this memorable night, which, for the present at vtheg 
closes Galli-Curei’s operatic career in dhis city. Galli-Curci 
sang gloriously and at the close of the opera, issued a state- 
ment in which she once again accused the management of 
lack of courtesy in her behalf. Her statement read as 


follows: 
PE ong War my ‘aleago Ein vic 


Chicago, January 4—To° my beloved Ch 
ceived so rom vleters Fe gy 
I Hy pore leave Chi 
the loyalty and ee tt 
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Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 8, 1923 
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Buffalo Evening News, Dec. 5, 1923 
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| JOHN MeCORMACK OFF STAGE 





The following appeared in a recent issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Post, from the pen of Harvey B, Gaul, musical 
editor of that publication: 

“The staying over in town for a few days of that great 


Irishman, John McCormack, revealed that man in many ° 


new and alluring lights. It proved to us that he is first, 
last and all the time ‘a musician’ and not merely a singer. 
He sat down at the piano and for an hour pu and sang 
Hugo Wolf; not one or two songs, but he knew nearly 
every one of the magnificent masterpieces of this crazy 
man of Windischgraz. He knew his Schubert intimately ; 
songs we never knew Schubert wrote, songs which he had 
unearthed in Germany. And speaking of Germany he sang 
his lieder as if he were Berlin-born instead of Dublin-bred. 

“We have heard John McCormack for many years. He 
came to us first, oh, perhaps, some twelve years ago, sing- 
ing Marshall’s | Hear You Calling Me, a canzonetta which 
he did in beautiful manner; time, familiarity and sophisti- 
cation to the contrary, it was a moving performance. And 
then we thought of him as the father of Mother Machree, 
a song which he also did in a tender manner and, like the 
Marshall number, he gave certain imperishable qualities. 
Being a tenor and singing these songs it was easy for the 
lazy and addle-pated scrivener to think of him merely as a 
‘ballad’ chanter. 

“And that is where most of us in Pittsburgh were wrong. 
For the first half of every recent program he built a list of 
songs that would do credit to a Willner or a Gerhardt. 
Take his last recital, for instance! He turned antiquarian 
and discovered a new aria of Scarlatti’s and an unknown 
air of Da Vinci. It seems that every time he trips abroad 
he goes pottering around the libraries and book-stalls look- 
ing for old material, unused scores, unknown scripts. He 
told us that as many times as he has been coming to Pitts- 
burgh, and has been singing in New York, he never repeated 
the same program. 

“What does this mean? Work, and then more work. 
It also means that McCormack can read, learn and in- 
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wardly digest a song without having to be coached as 
some of our concert tenors have to The wonderful 
thing about McCormack is, that having arrived at the very 
pinnacle of his profession, the time when some singers 
want to sit back, take their feet off the pedals, put them 
on the handle-bars, and coast over their prosperous roads, 
this singin’ lad of Athlone wants to go on and plug the 
old masters, to learn all the hoary old art-works. 

“He told us yarns of his early days; how he toured 
England from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s for a few 
pounds a concert; of how he and Fritz Kreisler and Vladimir 
de Pachmann went out as a holy trinity; of how one day 
he and Kreisler were making a phonograph record of O 
Dry Those Tears, and who should lumber in but Sergei 
Rachmaninoff to hear them make it. How they took off 
their coats and sweated to make the thing go, and how 
Rachmaninoff tied himself up in a pretzel-knot laughing 
at them, until they said: ‘What are you laughing at?’ and 
how Rachmaninoff said: ‘Eet ees so funnie, you two fine 
artists sweating so ovfer such a seely leetle song.’ 

“And then he went on and told us more stories of his 
travels, screamingly funny some of them, and many touched 
with that marvelous pathos that goes with great’ souls—and 
the Irish, Gawd bless ’em, Stories of how, as a kid tenor, 
he was singing the role Faust in a small poi pipe-line 
town in remote Italy and how he ran off the stage in sheer 
fright and the chorus ran after him, while the mayor of 
the town came out and told the audience that he, McCor- 
mack, had stage-fright and how the audience applauded 
and the orchestra ‘vamped till ready’ till he could get his 
nerves quieted. Stories of how he was to sing Rigoletto in 
Rome, Wastes, or Turin, I’ve forgotten where, and how 
he was sitting in the stalls of the opera house and how 
some woman behind him said to her companions, ‘And what 
is on tomorrow night?” and the reply was, ‘Oh, some 
Englishman in the title role. It will be something to laugh 


“McCormack is a raconteur, and, like all true humorists, 
he enjoys the joke that is on himself. But it is the artist 
and musician that interests us.” 


New York Trio Presents Work by Schuett 


On December 20, at Hunter College, the New York Trio 
played for the first time in this country Episodes, op. 87, 
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by the Viennese composer, Eduard Schuett. The composer 
is a very talented young pianist, a pupil of Leschetizky. 
The work is in five movements, all of them written in waltz 
time. The waltz theme which occurs in the first move- 
ment is heard also in the later movements, sometimes gayly, 
sometimes sadly and sometimes plaintively,. The fourth 
movement, Nocturne, had to be repeated. The program 
opened with the C major trio, op. 87, of Brahms, which was 


given a splendid reading by this well known trio. The . 


organization was heard again at Hunter College on January 
3, and January 9 there was a concert in Stamford. Forth- 
coming engagements are as follows: Lawrence, L. L., Jan- 
uary 13; Aeolian Hall, New York, January 25, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., February 1. 


Gray-Lhevinne Delights Harrisburg, Pa. 


The appended are excerpts from the reviews of Estelle 
ae concert in Harrisburg, Pa. on Decem- 
ber 14: 


_ Mme. Gray-Lhevinne was not, before last evening, very well known 
in Harrisburg. Should events make it possible for her return at 
some future date, the house that will greet her will be infinitely larger 
although it will not be greater in its enthusiasm of her art except as 
numbers will increase the volume of applause, than was the house last 
night... .. Mme, Gray-Lhevinne is a violinist of rare ability and per- 
sonality, She has adopted the somewhat “newer” style among artists of 
giving her concerts with an abandon of conventionality, and betore 
each number she tells in a few words, often in a delightfully humorous 
manner, the story or import of the selection she has chosen. This is, 
from one of the many eagles from which it may be viewed, a step 
which will hasten that highly desired development of love for the more 
esting. classes music among Americans. Our development along 
other lines has been ra id; our musical development has not kept pace, 
and it has been only within the past decade that we have begun to give 
to music its rightful place.—Harrisburg Telegram. 





The entrancing music drawn from an ancient violin by Mme, Estelle 
Gray-Lh st ev g held spellbound the large audience gath- 
ered to hear the great artist in Chestnut Street Auditorium. Employ- 
ing perfect technic and with a frankness in her delineation that was 
captivating, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne charmed her audience with her 
—_ as well as by her brief autobiography.—Harrisburg Evening 

ews. 





Mme. Lhevinne played to an appreciative audience of which she 
seemed totally unaware during the time that she played. She was 
devoid of any mannerisms, standing erect, and drawing her bow with 
remarkable rapidity for so small a person. Her playing revealed both 
— and tone coloring, as weil as a dramatic intensity,—The 

al 


Comments on May Peterson’s Oshkosh Date 


Peterson in Oshkosh, 
orthwestern commented 


Following the appearance of Ma 
Wis., on November 26, the Daily 
as follows: 

A packed house greeted Miss Peterson. While the financial out- 
come of the concert is a cause for congratulation, that was not its 
only virtue. It was an artistic entertainment, as all of those have 
been in which the former Oshkosh girl appeared. 

Perhaps May Peterson sings as well other places as she does in 
this _ but she certainly cannot do any better. In reply to a com- 
ment after the concert, upon her generosity in responding to encores 


and the beautiful quality of her voice, she said, “I am glad it was 


enjovense, but that is the way it should be. Oshkosh audiences always 
po ML yn me and inspire me to do my best, because of their delightful 
attitude. 

Miss Peterson had a program of selections which would appeal to 
any person who loves music, not alone those who have made a study 
of it, It was not top-heavy but it had enough of the larger numbers 
to give it dignity. She sang one song in Swedish, another in Nor- 
wegian, two in German and four in French. In each instance, as is 
her delightful custom, she gave a brief outline of the story in the 
gong before singing it. There were eighteen numbers and eleven 
nceores, 


— 


Triangle Club Presenting Drake’s Drum 


The Triangle Club of Princeton University is now on 
tour presenting Drake’s Drum, a musical comedy in two 
acts.. The itinerary of the trip includes Trenton, Newark, 
Montclair, Brooklyn, Morristown, New York, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Akron and Cin- 
cinnati, concluding in Philadelphia on February 22 and 23. 
The New York engagement was on December 25 and 26, 
when the club appeared at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
As in past years, the book of the play, the music, the 
orchestra, the scenery, lighting and all stage effects, are the 
sole work of the undergraduates. It is interesting to note 
that J. F. Hamlin, son of the late George Hamlin, is concert- 
master of the orchestra. Mr. Hamlin also wrote the music 
for Dawning, one of the musical numbers on the program. 


Irene Holland Nicoll Sings Messiah 


Irene Holland Nicoll, contralto, who made a brilliant 
success at her debut recital at Aeolian Hall a few weeks 
ago, winning favorable comments from both press and pub- 
lic, was also the soloist at a performance of The Messiah 
on December 23 at the Central Congregational Church, bet- 
ter known as Dr. Cadman’s unk Rockton The per- 
formance, directed by Harry. Rowe Shelley, was in every 
way admirable, and Mrs. Nicoll was especially commended 
for the great beauty of her voice, warm, penetrating, lus- 
cious, aad her fine vocal equipment. 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s Musicale and Tea 


About 200 guests, many of them musicians and singers 
of importance, enjoyed a musical and tea, given by Adelaide 
Gescheidt, at her studios, Sunday afternoon, December 30, 
from four-thirty until six-thirty o’clock. 

Some of Miss Gescheidt’s artists, assisted by Michael 
Banner, violinist, rendered a delightful program during the 
hour. hey were: Irene Williams, Nelle Wing, Violet 
Daziel, Esther Werner, Margaret Sherman, Albert Erler, 
Grant Kimbell, and Frederic Baer. 

Miss Gescheidt announces that these teas will be a regular 
function on the last Sundays of January, February, and 
March. Her analysis class and hour of song, for the 
coveerpenenn of students, is held on the first Tuesday of the 
month. 


Gigli to Program Curci Song 


Gennaro Mario Curci has received the following letter 
from Beniamino Gigli regarding his new song, Star Eyes: 


N 
Deni Wleany Cus ovember 30, 1923. 

I heard your new song, Star Eyes, and found it wonderful. The 
words are so sweet and the music very well appropriate that I am 
sure this song will have a great success. I can assure you, dear 
perro, tint . se your, ene, Bear Eyes, in my first concert in 

is in New York, an it it i 
an will put it in every program on my 

Very truly, 


(Signed) Beniamino GIGLt. 


The new Curci song is published by Hinds, Haydn & 
Eldredge. 
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SHOWS HIS 





GREATNESS 
AS PIANIST 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


No doubt a number of pianists in 
| the audience when Miecyslaw Munz 
played in Jordan Hall yesterday 


propriate his superb mastery of tone 
and his remarkable technique. But 
if they were thoughtful they real- 
ized that Mr. Munz’ equipment 
.| Springs not only from physical apti- 
tude, but also from his inborn musi- 
cal nature and his instinctive feeling 
for his instrument. 





A GREAT ARTIST 


We do not remember any young vir- 
tuoso in recent years who has shown 
such a just balance of intellectual and 


ture. At the same time he is a_bril- 
Mant virtuoso and he seems to have 
grown even in the last year. He will 
be recognized everywhere, not merely 
as a good pianist but a great one. 

When pianists announce that they 
are going to play all the 24 Chopin Pre- 
ludes—short and wonderful as so many 
of them are—in one fell swoop, the pro- 
fessional concert-goer groans and pre- 
pares for the worst. Yesterday each 
one of these preludes was a gem of 
mood and color; each one aroused keen 
anticipation of the next; each one was 
like a fresh creation on the part of the 
interpreting artist. 

Yet Mr. Munz dfd not once commit 
an extravagance or affectation to give 
novelty to his performance. He always 
effaced himself in favor of the com- 
poser but not passively, not in a nega- 
tive, or what is called by the Worship- 
ful an ‘objective’ spirit. Always he 
had made the music a part of himseif, 
and always he had his extraordinary 
beauty and variety of tone color. 

« This was .an engrossing recital. De- 
| Bussy’s “Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum”’ 
had for once true humor There was 
the thought of the child, uncomfortably 
drumming and squirming through the 
“Gradus” of Clementi, now playing fast 
and impatiently, now in tempo, now 
hesitating, now the youngster’s thoughts 
wandering far from the keyboard, and 
at last, praise be—through. There 1% 
only oné reservation to this interpre- 
’| tion, which is that no child could have 
.| played 4s fast, as beautifully and with 





‘ 





4 finger effects as Mr. Munzi did. 
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MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 


SOLOIST WITH ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“MUNZ RACES LIKE A ZEV OF THE KEYBOARD. 

“POLISH YOUTH DISPLAYED PHENOMENAL SPEED OF FINGER. 

“AN AMAZING PAIR OF HANDS arrived yesterday at the Odeon. They belonged to Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, a 23-year-old Polish pianist, WHOSE PRAISE HAS CRIPPLED NEWSPAPER VOCABU- 
LARIES IN OTHER CITIES. The audience was treated to such a combination of speed and nonchalance 
as is seldom witnessed. Though in his early twenties, HE EXHIBITED A TECHNIQUE AS MATURE 
AND COMPLETE AS THAT OF RACHMANINOFF HIMSELF. THERE WAS SENSUAL 
DELIGHT IN HIS TONE, AT TIMES AS MELLOW AS A FRENCH HORN, AND THERE WAS 
ASTONISHMENT AT A VELOCITY WHICH APPARENTLY HAD NO LIMITS, and which was 
achieved with what seemed a careless ease. The tricky and formidable third movement was dispatched 
with the air of a conjurer. Evidently MUNZ POSSESSES MUCH POWER. THE AUDIENCE 
GAVE HIM A TRIUMPHANT RECEPTION, AND THE MANAGEMENT PERMITTED HIM 
THE UNHEARD-OF PRIVILEGE OF THREE ENCORES. The first was Chopin’s ‘Minute’ 
Waltz, which was played in something like 58 seconds. All the speed previously shown dwindled before 
this colossal spurt. Possibly the waltz was never played so fast—if that means anything. IF THE PIANO 
WAS A RACE TRACK, THE POLISH LAD WOULD BE THE ZEV OF THE KEYBOARD. AS 
EARLY AS 2 O'CLOCK, AN HOUR AND A QUARTER BEFORE THE PROGRAM BEGAN, 
NEARLY A HUNDRED PERSONS STOOD BEFORE THE CLOSED DOORS OF THE HALL. BY 
3.15 THERE WAS NOT A VACANT SEAT, AND MANY WERE TURNED AWAY. MR. GANZ 
ARRANGED A PROGRAM IN HONOR OF THE SOLOIST.”—Richard L. Stokes, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Dec. 10, 1923. 


“MUNZ SCORES SUCCESS AS PIANO SOLOIST AT SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

“AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC, RECALLS ARTIST FOR SEVERAL ENCORES. 

“WHEN THE HISTORY OF THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY SEASON OF 1923-24 IS WRITTEN, 
YESTERDAY'S CONCERT WILL STAND OUT AS EMINENT. THE SOLOIST, MIECZYSLAW 
MUNZ, WHO CAME TO US WITH SUCH PROMISE, MORE THAN REALIZED THAT PROM- 
ISE. THE HOUSE WAS ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT HIM. HE WAS RECALLED AGAIN AND 
AGAIN, THE APPLAUSE MOUNTING IN VOLUME WITH EACH REAPPEARANCE, UNTIL 
HE RESPONDED WITH AN ENCORE. NOR WOULD THE AUDIENCE BE CONTENT WITH 
ONE. HE HAD TO GIVE THREE. Miinz played with the orchestra the Concerto No, 2 in C minor by 
Rachmaninoff. HIS FINE SINGING TONE, PRECISE, CLEAR-CUT TOUCH THAT GAVE EACH 
NOTE ITS SIGNIFICANT PERSONALITY, HIS DEFINITELY MARKED RHYTHM AND HIS 
TOWERING TECHNIQUE WERE DISPLAYED IN THIS. HE ACCOMPLISHED THIS BIG PER- 
FORMANCE WITH SUCH APPARENT EASE, SUCH UTTER LACK OF MANNERISM OR POSE, 
AS TO DEMONSTRATE HIS UNASSUMINGNESS AND MODESTY. THIS SIMPLICITY OF MAN. 
NER IS ONE OF THE QUALITIES THAT MARKS MUNZ AS MADE OF THE STUFF OF 
GENIUSES. BEYOND DOUBT THE PROGRAM WAS HONORED BY SUCH A SOLOIST AND 
THERE WERE MANY WHO DECLARED HIS EQUAL NEVER WAS HEARD HERE AT A 
POPULAR CONCERT. Yesterday's audience understands now why critics are so unanimous in his praise. 
MUNZ’S PERFORMANCE INSPIRED THE WISH TO HEAR HIM IN RECITAL that his powers 
might be more fully revealed.”—Marguerite Ely, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 10, 1923. 


“A YOUNG MASTER. 

“AN AUDIENCE SAT SPELLBOUND yesterday while-a poet and a dreamer at the piano played 
Rachmaninoft’s ‘C Minor Concerto’ with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. And then would not be satis- 
fied until Mieczyslaw Miinz had given in addition three encore numbers. MIECZYSLAW MUNZ IS 
POET AND DREAMER, AND VIRTUOSO, TOO. And for all his poetry, for all his virtuosity, Miinz 
is even more the artist. In his playing of the Rachmaninoff was a breadth and sweep and power, but 
always subdued to the conception of a work written ‘for piano and orchestra,’ and that is quite a different 
thing, from the virtuoso’s conception that a piano concerto is for his display at orchestral expense. Indeed, 
it was only in the poetry with which he interpreted that work that one realized his art. But later came 
display in those three encores, the ‘Minute’ waltz of Chopin, the A flat etude and Emile Sauer’s ‘Music 
Box.’ With what mighty power sang the tread of those chords like the feet of Fate with which the con- 
certo opens against the singing of the deeper strings and _woodwind. One felt here THE POWER OF 
HIS DYNAMICS, a conviction made certain in the brilliance of the allegro scherzando, but one felt also 
in this moderato, and in the revery of the adagio sostenuto, THE LYRIC POETRY IN THE SOLOIST, 
AND THE COLOR AND WARMTH OF THAT TONE WHICH HE EVOKED. IF HE IS NOT A 
GIANT NOW, AND J SUSPECT HE IS, THIS 21-YEAR-OLD BOY IS OF THE STATURE OF THE 


GIANTS OF TOMORROW.”—Mary R. Burke, St. Louis Times, Dec. 10, 1923. 


SOLOIST WITH KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 


“PIANIST PROVES TECHNIC MASTER. 

“MUNZ, THE PIANISTIC SENSATION THUS FAR THIS SEASON, PROVED HIMSELF THE 
MASTER OF A VIVIDLY BRILLIANT TECHNIC. Sans the too often displayed affectations of the 
visiting artist, this young man GAVE AN AUTHORITATIVE EXAMPLE OF BEAUTIFUL PIANISTIC 
ART as well as superior musicianship with an intellectual background which characterized his playing. 
Miinz gave a finished reading of the Rachmaninoff Concerto in C Minor, each movement BRINGING 
ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE FROM A DELIGHTED AUDIENCE.”—Kansas City Journal, Dee. 24, 


1923. 
SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


« PIANIST PLAYS. 
The esleiet was the Polish pianist, Mieczyslaw Miinz, whose début (three concertos!) was made in 


1923 with the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. Last night the modern and musicianly young artist chose Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto. At once, in those lower octaves so perfectly in consonance with his support, 
HE MADE IT FELT THAT HE IS A RARELY SKILLFUL AND ACCOMPLISHED PLAYER, 
WITH NATURAL GIFTS AND ACQUIRED ABILITIES THAT GIVE HIM A LOFTY RATING. 
Without violent display he brought out the heroic oe of “ ge building material ae 
i uch as Brahms might have used. There is no feebleness nor littleness in the music; a master min 

pear ce it and a oe cee is demanded of the executant. MR. MUNZ MET EVERY TEST; 


AND ON HIS EFFORT THE AUDIENCE DEMONSTRATIVELY SET THE SEAL OF ITS AP. 
PROVAL.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, December 17, 1923. 


AMPICO RECORDS 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





{The following is a list of new music received during the 


past three weeks ending December 27. Detailed reviews of 
those selections which this department deems sufficiently 
interesting and important musically will appear in a later 
ssue 
os ee (Carl Fischer, New York) 
MG"2NING (song), by S. Rachmaninoff. 
THE FOUNTAIN (song), by S. Rachmaninoff, 
WOULD YOU GO SO SOON? (song), by Bainbridge 


rist. 
FIVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS OF OLD ENGLAND, 
by Rutherford Kingsley. 

THE PETER PAN BABY (for piano), by Henry Hol- 
den Huss, 

CHERRY BLOSSOMS (for piano), by Henry Holden 
Huss 

LAKE COMO BY MOONLIGHT (for piano), by Henry 
Holden Huss. 

THE SKATERS (for piano), by Henry Holden Huss. 

THE SICILIAN BRIGANDS (for piano), by Henry 
Holden Huss. : 

THE CLOUD ON THE HILL TOP (for piano), by 
Henry Holden Huss. 

THE OLD DUCHESS AT THE COURT BALL (for 
piano), by Henry Holden Huss. 
THE FAIRY PRINCESS (for piano), by Henry Holden 


( 


Huss. 
MARCH OF THE BOY SCOUTS (for piano), by 
Henry Holden Huss. 

COLUMBINE (for piano), by Camille Zeckwer 
MAZURKA (for violin), Op. 33, No. 2, by 
Kreisler. ; 
FAREWELL TO CUCULLAIN (for violin), by Fritz 


Kreisier. 


Chopin 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


BUSY SAW-MILL (for Mathilde 


THE piano), by 
Bilbro. 

THE WOODCUTTERS (for piano), by Mathilde Bil- 
bro. 

PASSING CLOUDS (for piano), by Reuben Davies. 

GAVOTTE MARIANNE (ior piano), by Amy Worth 

ETUDE MELODIQUE (for piano), by Joseph J. Mc 
Grath 

IN THE GLOAMING (for piano), by Mana-Zucca 

FAIRYLIGHT (for piano), by Otto Ortmann. 

VALSETTE (for piano), by Otto Ortmann. 

LITTLE PRINCESS (for piano), by Otto Ortmann. 

GRADED STUDIES IN ENSEMBLE PLAYING (for 
piano and violin), by Wallingford Riegger. 

RONDO BRILLANT ‘(for violin), by C. M. von Weber, 
transcription by Albert Spalding. 

LEGEND OF THE HERMIT THRUSH (for violin 
and piano), by Michael Banner. 

BERCEUSE (for violoncello), by Otto Ortmann. 

PENSEE D'AMOUR (for violoncello), by Otto Ort- 
mann. 
DANSE ONDULANTE (for piano, four hands), by 
Frances Terry. 

MY DEAREST ONE (song), by Robert W. Wilkes. 

4 LETTER TO SANTA (song), by Robert Braine. 

THERE IS PANSIES (song), by Eleanor Marum. 

APRIL SONG (song), by Eleanor Marum. 

CAROL OF LORRAINE (song), by Ralph J. de Golier 

NOW MY HEART IS HEAVY LADEN (song), by 
Ralph J. de Golier. 

OVER THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA (song), by Rein- 
hold M. Gliere. 

ROUNDELAY (song), by Werner Josten. 

CUPID’S BALM (song), by Werner Josten. 

JUST PLAY MAKE-BELIEVE (song), by 
Donart-Webster 


Kathryn 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


ASSEMBLY GRAND MARCH (for piano—six hands), 
by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

ASSEMBLY GRAND MARCH (for piano-four hands) 
by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

THROUGH THE MEADOW (for piano), by L. Les- 
lie Loth. 

TAG! (for pene); by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 

LEAP-FROG (for piano), by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER (for piano), by Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake. 

CARNIVAL DANCE 
Williams 


(for piano), by Frederick A. 
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A NIGHT IN JUNE (for piano), by Frederick A. 
Williams. 

ROMANZA, IN F (for organ), by Carl Busch, arr. by 
Orlando A. Mansfield. 

VALSE MIGNONNE (for organ), by Rebikoff, trans. 
by H. Clou ie gt 

AT THE WINDOW (for organ), by C. W. Lemont, 
arr. by William J. Smith. ; 

NSIE, G MINOR (for organ), by Orlando A. 

Mansfield. 

SPRINGTIDE (for organ), by Edvard Grieg, trans. by 
Gottfried H. Federlein. 

TENDRESSE (for organ), by C. W. Lemont, arr. by 
William J. Smith. 


Books 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


How to Produce a Beautiful Tone on the Violin 
By Helen Timerman 





The title of this book is clear enough and leaves no doubt 
in the mind as to what the writer intends to say and what 
the object is, But the book itself is something more than this. 
It is, in fact, a collection of random essays on all sorts of 
subjects. Occasionally there is something about the violin 











tone, but there is also a great mass of material intended to 
improve the general technic of the violinist according to the 
principles advocated by Cesar Thomson. There are also 
reminiscences of all sorts, memories of what people have 
said and what people think, hints about deep breathing, 
playing in public, vocalizing, the value of musical enthusi- 
asm, and an endless number of things directly or indi- 
rectly related to the making of music. This sort of book 
is really far more valuable to American students than 
dry “methodist.” American students, being deprived of 
“atmosphere,” have to get all this sort of thing from 
books, and any book that gives them this very needful stimu- 
lation and direction is important. Therefore, this book is 
important, far more important than many a book that 
looks more practical. 


Music 








p ion, New York) 
Songs by Arthur Bliss 


These are entitled Thunderstorms, This Night, Leisure, 
Three Jolly Gentleman. Amusing, entertaining, original 
works by a composer who is, above all else, clever. Those 
who like this modern style of cleverness will like them. 
Those who like solidity, passion, depth, will not like them. 
And that is all there is to say about it. Taste is taste, and 
taste differs. Such works as these belong in such a distinct 
class by themselves that one is sure either to like them very 


(c " Music Corp 
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much or to dislike them very much. Some people like 
sugar on raw oysters—and then again some people do not. 


Turquie. Six Pieces for Piano 
By E. R. Blanchet 

Pianists, so we are informed, are constantly complaining 
that there is almost no new music for their concert pro- 
grams, Replying to criticisms of the sameness of their 
programs, they shrug their shoulders and say, “What are 
we to do? There is no new music for us.” Well, maybe, 
and maybe not. Certainly there is reason for some doubt 
in the matter, for to this reviewer’s desk come from time 
to time compositions that are so highly interesting that one 
must wonder why they are never heard. This set of vir- 
tuoso pieces by Blane et, the Swiss composer, are of that 
sort. They are highly picturesque, colorful, perhaps one 
might say beautiful, though that is a word one does not 
easily apply to modernistic things. Above all, they are 
interesting. Not a page in all this thick book of pages but 
what is interesting to the eye as well as to the ear. Pian- 
ists whose technic is of the most advanced order should 
give them a careful examination. 


: (Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
Someone Brought Me Daffodils (Song) 
By Haydn Wood 

This would be a fine song if it were not for the words— 
or, rather, it would be a fine poem were it not for, the music. 
In other words, the words and music do not belong together. 
The words are fine. The music is fine. But the music does 
not express the sentiment of the words, And the words do 
not express sentiment of the music. The music, it is true, 
is very skilfully fitted to the difficult meter of the words. 
Only a master could have done it. But the soft tenderness 
of the words is in no way represented by the strongly 
rhythmic tune with its gay and popular swing. However, 
the public little cares for these fine distinctions and it looks 
as if our composer had written a success. 


June’s First Rose (Song) 
By Eric Coates 
A very beautiful little ballad. Very simple, flowing, easy 
to play and sing, melodic, well harmonized. And it has the 
unusual feature (in this kind of music) of a fine end, an 
end that indicates real musicianship on the part of the com- 
poser. Good song! 


(G. Schirmer, New York) 


From Bohemian Woods (A Fantasy for Piano) 
By Rudolf Friml 


Frim! always writes tunes, and he has the wisdom never 
to try to make more of them than is in the original inspira- 
tion. He has real ideas and he never spoils them by over- 
elaboration. Fantasy, as he uses the word, means nothing. 
This is just a little piano piece, full of real musical inven- 
tion, and just as straight-forward and unaffected as possible. 
At the same time it is not trite. Evidently written by a 
master of his art. The harmony is interesting and fitting. 
Neatly and nicely made, apparently without effort. It is 
good music of its kind, and it is a kind that will please 
pianists of simple tastes. Highbrows and modernists not 
included. 


School of Double-Stopping for the Violin 
By A. H. Weisberg 

This is one of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, sixty-five 
pages bound in paper, and it is a carefully graded course 
from the simplest to the most difficult violin chord material. 
It is scientifically conceived with due consideration for the 
limitations of the average student, and will be found a 
splendid course of intonation as well as a prime strengthener 
for the fingers, and a series of daily exercises for the 
separation of the fingers. It is far more than a mere school 
of double-stops, and will be found highly useful to every 
student of the violin. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Six Voluntaries for the Organ 
By Bruce Steane 

The beauty of these works is in the counterpoint. They 
are written in that manner which we recognize as church 
style, consisting mostly of successions of parallel sixths, 
and they flow along smoothly and devotionally, always 
pleasingly harmonious with no shocks or thrills, They are 
just the sort of music people in church like to hear as 

(Continued on page 25) 
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CHICAGO 

A big headline should lead the review of Mischa Levitzki’s recital in Orchestra Four 
Hall. He has become a pianistic Titan. The delicacy is still there, and the poetry and 
the charm and the grace, but there, too, are the sweep and power and passion and fire, the °,° 
technical perfection, the physical endurance, the finish and polish of the master. Today Cities 


Levitzki, still in his twenties, is a ripened, a magnificent pianist, one of the Olympians. 


Chicago American, Dec. 10, 1923 With 
ST. LOUIS But 


Still young in years, but matured in his art, Mischa Levitzki, one of America’s great- 
est piano wizards, returned to St. Louis last night to capture by storm a sold-out house at A 
Conductor Ganz’s second regular symphony concert, with his splendid rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s great concerto in C minor. With a few exceptions, no soloist has ever received . 
an ovation at our symphony concerts like that given to the young master last night at the Single 


Odeon. St. Louis Times, Nov. 16, 1923 
Mind 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Levitzki plays Chopin superbly. Especially in the Chopin “Valse” and “Polonaise” On 
did the pianist reach a masterly combination of easy technic, delicate shading and scope 
of interpretation. One would like to hear him in a program devoted entirely to Chopin. The 


Minneapolis Star, Nov. 22, 1923 




















PHILADELPHIA Gr eat 


He has matured amazingly and is to-day entitled to rank with the great artists of his 

time. Beethoven he plays with breadth, understanding; Chopin with grace, elegance, Art 
charm; Schumann with subtlety, delicacy and fidelity to the unusual and fascinating; 
while his Liszt is superb, not only outstanding technically, but eloquent, powerful, dom- 

inating. Philadelphia Record, Nov. 4, 1923 Of 


Mischa 


LevitzKi 


Last New York Recital of Season in Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday Afternoon, January 19—All Chopin Program 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, January 10 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.. 
Phitharmonic Society of New York, evening.... 
New York String Quartet, evening.. 

Socrate Barozzi, violin recital, evening 


Friday, January 11 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
fa mg! Society of New York, evening... 


anion Rous, piano rec ital, evening... 
M usicale 


.. Carnegie Hall 
., Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hal! 
Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
. Carnegie Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 


Friday Morning . . Biltmore 


Saturday, January 12 


Symphony Concert for Children, morning 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi, piano recital, afternoon 
Matzenauer, Schwarz, Huberman and Ney, evening 
Car) Friedberg, piano recital, afternoon.. : Aeolian Hal! 
Mimi Biondini, song recital, evening..... Aeolian Hal! 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two piano recital, afternoon..Town Hall 
Devid Mannes Orchestra, evening Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sunday, January 13 


Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon.. Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.. .-Acolian Hall 
Sandor Puredi, violin recital, evening... , .+.-Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of usic, afternoon, ..Town Hall 
A. Znaida, song recital, evening... .- Town Hall 


State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon . Metropolitan ‘Opera House 


Mondey, January 14 


Myrtle Clair Donnelly, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Philharmonic String Quartet, evening........ Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, January 15 
Moriz Rosenthal, piano recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
Jerome Goldstein, sonata recital, morning Aeolian Hall 
Flonzaley Quartet, evening.... Aeolian Hall 
Elea Murray-Aynsley, song recital, evenin Town Hall 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, Lictropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, January 16 


State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon se Carnegie Hall 
Sascha Culbertson, violin recital, evening.... . Carnegie Hall 
Inez Barbour, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Wanda Landowski, piano and harpsichord recital, evening 

Aeolian Hall 
Zelina Bartholomew, song recital, evening .. Town Hall 


Farnam in Widor Festival at Wanamaker’s 


Wanamaker Auditorium held a large audience when Lynn 
wood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy Commu 
nion, on January 3, gave the second of the Widor organ 
symphony recitals, The tasteful stage, with flags of three 
nations, the splendid big organ, and the real attention and 
enjoyment of his auditors, these were a few of the features 
of this affair. Unostentatiously as ever, Mr. Farnam played 
a difficult program, selected trom the first, third, seventh, 


eighth and tenth symphonies, in a manner defying criticism. 
There was always heard delightful, clean-cut playing, taste- 
ful registration, and an all-surmounting technic; these char- 


acteristics belong to Lynnwood Farnam. The serious as 
well as the lightly-fleeting moments of various movements, 
such as marches, chorales, scherzos, etc., were recognized 











Washington (D. C.) Captivated 
By 





Photo by Mishkin, N.Y. 


SYLVIA LENT 


Virtuosity proves equal to every 
technical demand 


“Full blown in art, though still but a rosebud of a 
girl, Sylvia Lent had a triumphant début when she 
gave an exquisité program in the Fine Arts Course 
of concerts. Mastery of her violin, the artist’s delicate 
appreciation of shade, a mature and varied tone, and 
a technic that holds fairy flights of virtuosity, and 
also a depth of real feeling quite beyond her years, 
all belong to this fairhaired child. To this is added 
virile power, command, impeccable intonation, and a 
grasp of her music that gives to her playing authority 
and a genuine nobility that belongs to the great in 
art.”"—-Washington Herald. 


“Still in her ‘teens, Sylvia Lent gave a program 
worthy of a virtuoso of many years’ experience. This 
virtuosity was soundly tested in Vitali’s Chaconne, 
and Max Bruch’s Concerto, She proved equal to 
every technical demand.”—Washington Evening Star. 
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and enjoyed, and many a 
listener will never forget the 
splendid climax in the Pon- 
tifical march, and in the 
final movement from the 
eighth symphony. 

Descriptive notes by Dr. 
Russell, concert director, 
gave the keynote for listen- 
ers and readers, and added 
to the enjoyment of the 
affair. 






























RECEIVER FOR 
WAGNERIAN 
OPERA COMPANY 
The Wagnerian Opera 
Company, which opened a 
six-weeks’ season of grand 
opera at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Christmas 
night, was 
aor in the 
mands of a re- 
ceiver Mon- 
day afternoon, 
The action 
was taken by 
the manage- 
ment on the 
advice of 
members of 
the artistic 
personnel and 
sympathetic 
friends and 
supporters, 
and was ex- 
plained as an 
effort to con- 
serve the as- 
sets from the 
attacks of 
small creditors 
and thus as- 
sure continuity 
of the activi- 
ties of the 
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Pupil of Estelle Liebling Scores Success in 
New York 


comments of the New York critics 
oy of Estelle 
igaro at the 


Following are the : 
on the appearance of Joan Ruth, an artist- 
Liebling, as Cherubino in The Marriage o 
Manhattan Opera House recently : 

Two singers make conspicuous debuts. A pretty little slip of a 
novice, Joan Ruth by name, and hailing from Boston, came a league 
along the road to popularity by sheer twinkle of personality. 
Vocally and stylistically, she is still juvenile, but winsome. at it, 
and with all the potentialities of a new Babe Ruth,—Gilbert Gabriel, 
Evening Sun. 





Miss Ruth, as Cherubino, was better than the rest. She played 
the part with zest and a real sense of comedy, and did much to 
inject life into her seenes.—Deems Taylor, Evening World. 





Joan Ruth, a dainty and grecefel little American lady with a 
pretty face and figure, was the Cherubino, and while she showed 
some inexperience as an actress, due to her extreme youth, she 
warbled prettily and tastefully. Her voice is of a sweet. quality 
and has promising lyrical possibilities. The audience received her 
with marked friendliness.—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 





mite of a Cherubino.—Pitt Sanborn, 


Joan Ruth was a livel 
ew York Herald. 


voice.—W, J. Henderson, 





Joan Ruth was a lively mite of a Cherubino,—Pit Sanborn, 
Evening Mail. 





Joan Ruth as Cherubino contrived to give a merr 
ance of the whipped-cream comedy and the equally 
sic.—Evening Post. 


perform- 
rothy mu- 





Joan Ruth from Boston as Cherubino an agreeably 
youthful, naive page.—-New York Tribune. 





Little Joan Ruth, probably the smallest exponent of 
the role of Cherubino, sang prettily and acted well.— 
Evening Telegram. 
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JOAN RUTH 
as Cherubino. 
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corporation. 

Because the enterprise is a foreign corporation, it was 
entirely at the mercy of creditors. Two or three of the 
latter attached property of the company late last week, The 
prospect of a rush of small creditors threatened to defeat 
a refinancing in which the officers of the company afe en- 
gaged and to wreck the organization as well as the season. 
amet, according to officials of the corporation, the action 
taken. 

Edwin T. Murdoch, an attorney at 120 Broadway, was 
named receiver. The appointment was made by Federal 
Judge Francis Winslow, of the Southern District. Mr. 
Murdoch took immediate charge of the business affairs of 
the German musical institution. He was recogttiized by many 
of the social set and men about town while bustling about 
his new duties as former attorney for the late Jacques 
Lebaudy, “Emperor of the Sahara.” The receivership is 
temporary, extending only until Thursday (today) by which 
time it is expected that the new financing is expected to be 
consumated. Then, according to the talk about the Man- 
hattan Opera House, all outstanding claims will be paid in 
full and the opera company will proceed on its way. 

Statements issued by Melvin H. Dalberg, general director 
of the company, and Edwin.T. Murdoch, the receiver, were 
optimistic in tone and expressed hope that music lovers 
would rally to the support of the organization in sufficient 
numbers to prevent any interference with its scheduled 
activities. 

Mr. Murdoch’s statement follows: “It is regrettable that 
a worthy organization with so fine an aggregation of artistic 
talent p feo’ suspend its efforts use of monetary con- 
siderations, This receivership, as I understand it, has been 
brought about to prevent just that. The company has pre- 
sented on an artistic plane a repertory which has been 
neglected for many seasons, including Rheingold, Siegfried, 
and Gétterdimmerung, several Mozart operas and some nov- 
elties as well. That these presentations have not rallied music 
lovers to the box office in numbers calculated to meet the 
large expense entailed does not reflect upon the management 
that has had the undertaking in hand. I hope that the 
present situation will awaken on the part of the public an 
active co-operation and enable the company to complete the 
remaining portion of its engagement and become a perma- 
nent institution.” 

General Director Dalberg's statement was as follows: 
“We regret that our earnest effort to place grand opera of 
the highest order within the reach of music-lovers has not 
met with financial success in New York City, although on 
tour for nine weeks it was enthusiastically received in many 
cities of the Middle West. The organization, including 
artistic personnel and technical staff, aggregates about two 
hundred. 

“T am convinced that if the music lovers of the city were 
apprised of the true situation they would rally to the support 
of the undertaking and continue its engagement at the Man- 
hattan Opera House for the remaining four weeks of the 
season. 

“Our advisers and members of the company taken into 
our confidence counselled a receivership to prevent a dis- 
integration of our scenery, costumes and effects through 
hostile proceedings by small creditors. They also felt that 
it would afford an opportunity to procure assistance from 
lovers of German opera to enable us to finish the season. 
The company has been fully paid except for the past week 
and will loyally co-operate to save the situation.” 

The petition upon which the receivership was based was 
filed by Attorney Charles J. Lane, 261 Broadway, upon 
affidavits made by officers of the corporation. 





Edwin Swain Sings on Short Notice 


When the New York Oratorio Society gave The Messiah 
on Saturday evening, December 29, Edwin Swain was called 
upon at an hogr’s notice to sing the baritone parts, replacing 


Richard Hale, who had suddenly become ill. Mr. Swain 
sang without a rehearsal, and after the performance was 
heartily congratulated for his artistic singing. 


Ruth Rodgers Scores Triumphs 


Ruth Rodgers, a_young American soprano whose entire 
musical training has been received in this country, sang 
recently at the Chestnut Street Auditorium in Harrisburg, 
and again the critics prophesied that within a few years “she 
will rank with the greatest sopranos of the age.” Accord- 
ing to the Harrisburg Telegraph, “Possessing a charming 
personality, she is every inch a concert singer; facially and 
vocally she ‘lives’ her song, and not only interprets but sings 
= Pag artistry that is pong. a marvel and delight.” 

Another recent success was when Miss Rodgers a r 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Greensburg. The critic cf 
the Greensburg Daily Record stated that “Miss Rodgers 
completely won the hearts of her audience with her appre- 
ciation of their pleasure in her voice and manner. Both in 
the heavy numbers and the lighter compositions she showed 
herself a real artist.” The Daily Tribune was equally enthu- 
siastic in its praise of Miss Rodgers, stating “She is the 
possessor of a voice of exceptional sweetness and of a per- 
sonality which is just as sweet. Miss Rodgers’ groups 
tended to display the quality of her voice, her range and her 
— and artistic handling of the most simple of 
numbers. 


Lowell Choral Organization Makes Debut 
Under the direction of Albert Edmund Brown, the Studi 
Choral Art Society of Lowell gave its first concert a 
the Liberty Hall on December x There are forty-two 
singers in the chorus, and at this concert they had the 
assistance of nine soloists. 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 
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World’s Famous Contralto 


CAHIER | 


FURTHER CONCERTS IN N. Y. CITY: 
TOWN HALL, Jan. 27th at 4 vp. m. Mahler's “ 
ied von der Erde” for the 69th time, 

TOWN HALL, Feb. 24th at 4 vp. m. of 
von  Zemlinsky 





1 Private Address: Hotel Astor, New York City | 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS | 


DECEMBER 30 


New York Philharmonic; Efrem Zimbalist, 
Soloist 


That sterling and popular violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, was 
the stellar attraction at this Sunday afternoon concert, and 
he proved quickly that he still is a master of his instrument 
and of the art of pleasing his hearers. He played the 
Tschaikowsky concerto with gratifying breadth, feeling, and 
technical command. His success was complete. 

The orchestra did some Gretry-Mott! dances, Schroeder’s 
rhapsody, Pan, a colorful and well made work showing fer- 
tility of invention and orchestral ingenuity, and Tschaikow- 
sky s Nutcracker suite. Conductor van Hoogstraten was the 
recipient of warm applause. 


JANUARY 1 


Jascha Heifetz 


Jascha Heifetz, who recently returned from a highly suc- 
cessful concert tour of the Orient, gave his first New York 
recital this season on Tuesday afternoon, January 1, in Car- 
negie Hall, before an audience which filled every seat in the 
vast auditorium with about five hundred seated on the stage, 
to say nothing of the large number of standees scattered 
in all parts of the hall. : 

Mr. Heifetz was at his best; he played with that assurance 
which always characterizes his work. His tone not only 
retained its former richness and lusciousness, but was also 
bigger and more vibrant than ever before. He opened his 
program with Grieg’s sonata in C major, No. 1, opus 45, 
in which the honors were equally shared by Isidor Achron at 
the piano. He was heard to excellent advantage in Rondo 
Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns; Air on the G string, Bach; two 
numbers by Joseph Achron, Tambourin and En Harmonie 
(the latter had to be repeated); Riess’ Perpetuo Mobile ; 
Nocturne, Sibelius, and Scherzo Tarantelle, Wieniawski, 

At the close of the lengthy program a rush toward the 
stage was made by many hundred Heifetz enthusiasts, who 
from this position enjoyed the encores, which comprised 
Vogel als Prophet, Schubert-Auer ; Nocturne, E flat, Chopin- 
Sarasate; Slavonic Dance, Dvorak-Kreisler ; Valse, Chopin ; 
La Chasse, Cartier-Kreisler ; Ave Maria, Schubert-Wilhelmj ; 
March from The Ruins of Athens, Beethoven-Auer, and 
Spanish Dance, Granados-Kreisler. 

Isidor Achron accompanied the soloist sympathetically. 


JANUARY 2 
Lenox String Quartet 


Two numbers only constituted the January 2 program at 
Acolian Hall of the Lenox String Quartet, namely, Franck’s 
quartet in D, and a novelty, Ernest Bloch’s quintet for piano 
and strings, Harold Bauer playing the difficult piano part. 
This work certainly causes interest, if not always admiration, 
for in it are many extremely unusual things. The high 
positions of the first violin in the stormy opening movement, 
the effective unison passages for all instruments combined, 
the unusual employment of harmonics, not to mention the 
constant flow of unrelated chords—all this makes one sit up 
and take notice. Mr. Bloch can write with fluent melodious- 
ness and simple charm. Of course Harold Bauer (to whom 
the work is dedicated) played with entire technical control, 
and was warmly received. Franck’s work, which in its day 
was doubtless quite as advanced and modernistic as Bloch’s 
today, seemed simple, even formal in comparison. The 
sudden contrasts in the scherzo, with a lovely singing canti- 
lena in the last movement, these were high spots in the per- 
formance. Sandor Harmati heads this quartet, which is 
winning its way. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


It was an all-Hofmann night at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, January 2. 
Mr. Hofmann played his second concerto in A flat major, 
composed way back in 1903; three piano solos, Sanctuary, 
East and West, and Caleidoscope, composed in 1905 and 1908, 
and the Chromaticon, symphonic dialogue for piano and 
orchestra, composed in 1916. The orchestra played the 
symphonic narrative, The Haunted Castle, composed in 1918. 
None of the works were new to New York except the con- 
certo. It is good music, though not the sort that Mr. Hof- 
mann would write nowadays—more spontaneous and flowing, 
without shying at a genuine tune once in a while, There is, 
as in most of his works, a great deal of rhythmical energy. 
Needless to say, it was given a virtuoso performance both 
by the composer-pianist and the orchestra under Mr. Sto~ 
kowski. It is, by the way, like the Brahms’ second concerto, 
in four movements (Tempo di Marcia, Andanti con moto, 
Scherzo, Theme, Variations and Fugue). The Chromati- 
con was remembered from a performance given here in 
1917, also by Messrs, Stokowski and Hofmann. It pleased 
then on account of its fascinating, rhythmical variety and 

leased again for the same reason. 
4 The Hannted Castle had been played here by Stokowski 
in 1919. On a rehearing, it impressed the least of the works 
on the program. Though there is no suggestion of plagiar- 
ism, it is fair to say that its atmosphere is more than sug- 
gestive of Richard Strauss’ symphonic poems, and particu- 
larly Tod und Verklarung. It calls for a very large orchestra 
and its seemingly complicated score afforded Mr. Sto- 
kowski a chance to demonstrate what a magnificent orchestra 
he has at his command. 

There was the usual crowded hall and liberal applause 
for composer, pianist, conductor and orchestra, 


State Symphony; Georges Enesco, Soloist 


The first subscription concert of the Wednesday after- 
noon series by the State Symphony Orchestra, Josef Strans- 
ky conductor, was given in Carnegie Hall on January 2. The 
audience, alt h small, was enthusiastic. 

Felix Borowskl’s symphonic fantasie, Ecce Homo, was 
presented by Mr. Stransky and his men, and played from 
manuscript. The description by Bernard Rogers in the pro- 
gram notes is as follows: “The score of Ecce Homo was 
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finished in 1921. The name of the work originally was The 
Christ, but the composer, realizing that such a title might 
shock the sensibilities of many people, changed it to that 
which it now bears. The change, says, was made ad- 
visable by reason of the circumstance that his work did not 
set out to present a tone-picture of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity as much as a delineation in sound of the reaction 
which the mystical character, the tenderness, the tragedy of 
Christ brings about in the soul of the ordinary individual.” 

The composition was well rendered, its opening and closing 
phrase for cello solo being particularly effective. Whether 
the work appealed to all present is hard to say; however, it 
is worthy not only of a repetition, but also of many more 
performances. 

As the opening orchestral number, Mr. Stransky selected 
the overture to Fingal’s Cave, op. 26, Mendelssohn, and as 
the closing number, symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67, 
by Beethoven. 

rges Enesco, the distinguished composer-violinist, was 
soloist, giving a dignified and musicianly rendition of Brahms’ 
concerto for violin in D major, op. 77. His playing showed 
the results of a thoroughly schooled mastery of the violin. 
He was particularly effective in the cadenza of the first 
movement. In the adagio, Mr. Enesco’s beautiful tone and 
musicianly repose were strongly outstanding. The orchestra 
under Mr, Stransky supported the soloist admirably. 


JANUARY 3 


Roland Hayes 


The Town Hall was filled to capacity on the evening of 
January 3, a large throng crowding the standing room and 
even overflowing onto the stage to hear Roland Hayes, 
tenor, in his second recital here. Departing from the 
anticipated negro spirituals in the first two groups Mr. 
Hayes offered for the first half of his program a numbei 
of conventional concert selections, beginning with Handel’s 
Where’er You Walk, and including in the introductory offer- 
ing Caccini’s Amarilli, Scarlatti’s All’Aquisto di Gloria, and 
Berlioz’ Le Repos de la Sainte Famille. Following this 
came Beethoven's Adelaide; Du Bist de Ruh’, Schubert, the 
soft tones of which particularly suited the rich, velvety 
quality of the artist’s voice; L'invitation au Voyage, Duparc, 
and Santoliquido’s Persian poem from Omar Khayam. * 

hat the audience was evidently waiting for were the 
various arrangements by Mr. Hayes, H. T. Burleigh and 
other composers of the negro spirituals and secular songs, 
including as they do the simple sentiment of the Southern 
plantation. In these Mr. Hayes dropped his regulation con- 
cert manner, and poured forth in clear, delightful voice, a 
true appreciation of the pathos and humor characterized 
within them. Go Down, Moses, and Deep River were greated 
with enthusiastic applause, but it took Mr. Hayes’ own 
arrangement of I’ve Got a Robe to goad the audience into 
an acclamation that amounted almost to a frenzy of pleasure. 
This was repeated, as was a later number, Didn't It Rain. 
Particularly artistic was Mr. Hayes’ rendition of Avery 
Robinson’s arrangement of the convict song, Water Boy. 

After each group request numbers were given as encores, 
ending with The Crucifixion, which he sang without the 
assistance of the piano. William Lawrence was a particu- 
larly able accompanist, sharing applause with the tenor at 
the conclusion of this highly diverting recital. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Bosten Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor, held sway in Carnegie Hall at its second évening 
concert here this season, on January 3, offering a perform- 
ance which, from every angle, was delightful and highly 
meritorious. The beautiful and colorful tone quality of the 
orchestra stood out prominently in the four numbers pre- 
sented, in which the ensemble work was of a very high 
order, There was no clouding nor overpowering, but each 
phrase was presented with absolute clarity. 

The program contained the overture to The Magic Flute, 


~ 





CLAIRE DUX, 
who will program Mana-Zucca’s successful new song, The 
Cry of the Woman. 





Mozart; Symphonia Domestica, op. 53 (in one movement), 
Richard Strauss; Symphonic Poem, op, 33, The Sirens, 
Gliere; and Tasso, Lamento e’ trionfo, symphonic poem, 
No. 2, Liszt. 

The audience was of small size, but what it lacked in num- 
bers was made up in enthusiasm, 


Ellen Ballon 


As fashionable an audience as ever was gathered at a 
New York concert filled the parquet and boxes at Aeolian 
Hall on the occasion of Ellen Ballon’s evening piano recital, 
when that interesting young artist gave a program of weight 
and wide variety. She has an extensive following in the 
exclusive social circles of this city, and the large attendance 
proved that it also is a faithful following. 

Miss Ballon began her concert with Beethoven's opus 110 
sonata, and presented it with freshness, feeling, vigor, and 
complete technical command. It was a thoroughly musica! 
reading, too, and put the performer high above the rank of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Genuine, both in work and style, and the player is so inter 
ested in her music that one does not get tired of listening 
Times. 


November 1. 

A pianist who plays great and familiar music can do no 
better service than to renew our conviction of its greatness. 
This is what Miss Martha Baird did at Wigmore Hall yes 
terday in Beethoven's “Waldstein” sonata. vecyttine went 
to this end—a technic that was under discipline, an acute feel- 
ing for the right sonority in every passage, a sense of balance 
in small things, and of the general build of a movement. 
Such living and genuine pianoforte interpretation is seldom 
heard. There was a peculiarly interesting quality in Miss 
Baird’s management of tone, which had the unusual effect of 
making Beethoven’s writing for the instrument thoroughly 
satisfying. The following group of smaller pieces was ex 
cellently played and it had been well chosen. Two studies 
by Bortkiewicz spoke well for an unfamiliar composer, and 
two of Mr, John Ireland’s pieces—The Island Spell and The 
Scarlet Ceremonies—held their own in very good company 
Miss Baird’s playing helped to put them in place.—Morning 
Post. 


Rarely are we given the eppectuny of hearing the “Wald 
stein” sonata played with such enlightenment as Miss Martha 
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MARTHA BAIRD 


Two Recent Triumphs in London 


Here is a pianist who is not afraid of formulating her own ideas of what 
she plays, and who has the courage to give expression to them without 


Essentially a modernist with more than common grasp of present day 
Morning Post. 


Third London Recital, February 4 , 
19 Hanover Square, W. 1, London, England 









Pianist 





October 5. 







Daily Telegraph 








Baird revealed in her rendering at her Wigmore Hall recital 
yesterday, It was endowed with all the qualities which have 
vere made it an outstanding work; we have not always recog 









nized its greatness chiefly because the average pianist in order 
to obtain those qualities resorts to the wrong methods Miss 
Baird was able to secure the element of strength without 
violence, of power without harshness, and of unity without 






monotony. At all times it was perceptible that her conception 
was intelligent and continuous. One could have wished for 
a much larger audience to hear so fine an interpretation A 
Scarlatti sonata served to display the surety of this pianist’s 
technic—and its gracefulness too, Here it was that her gift for 
tonal contrasts was apparent. With the two attractive (albeit 
“racily” so) Etudes of Bortkiewicz the recitalist became exu 
berant and expansive, but never once lost control. To her next 
recital promised for the beginning of next year many will look 














forward with genuine pleasure ¢ Daily Telegraph 

Of the several pianists who oppeeres last week, the most 
favorable impression was left by Miss Martha Baird, who gave 
a recital at Wigmore Hall on Thursday Her reading of 






Beethoven's “Waldstein” sonata, O 53, was impressive by 
reason of its consistency, sense of balance and rationality. The 
remainder of the program was distinguished by freshness of 
selection and its interpretation with lively sympathy with the 
composer's aims.—The Referee, 
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AMERICANS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR COMMON 
SENSE IN EVERYTHING BUT ART, SAYS CECIL ARDEN 


American People Are All Gifted with a Sort of David Harum Horse Sense in Ordinary Things, She Thinks, But When 
the Young People Take Up Art They Leave It All Behind Them—Being Natural, She Insists, Is One of the 
Greatest Assets—To Feature on Her Programs a New Carmen Fantasy Made for Her 
by Buzzi-Peccia 


“It is a curious thing, when you come to think of it, how 
many Americans seem to lack common sense when they 
enter the field of art. 

“Americans are noted for their common sense in every 
thing else. Nothing emotional about us as a nation. We 
are all gifted more or less with a sort of David Harum 
horse sense—that is, in ordinary things, 

‘But when our young people take up art they seem to 
leave all that sort of sense behind them, and a whole lot of 
them never get it back again. I will not Say anything about 
European artists who visit this country, They do not know 
us or our ways, and of course they make mistakes. And of 
course they are more or less emotional according to what 
countries they come from—with exceptions, for there was 
never a man anywhere, artist or not, who had more plain, 
everyday common sense than Caruso, And he applied it to 
his art as he did to everything else. 

“But—well, how does it come that artists seem to lose all 
sense of proportion? I don’t know, I'm sure. I have really 
no idea. You see them in the studios and long after they 
have graduated from the studios doing things you know 
perfectly well they would never dream of doing if they were 
not artists 

“And the worst of it all is, that they apply this lack of 
common sense to their art—and thereby spoil any chance 
they might otherwise have of being real first-raters. 

“Naturally, they stand out most prominently in the stu- 
dent age. At that age a good many of them seem unable to 
comprehend that there is anything in the art of the singer 
but just what I might call the physical side of technic. 
When they sing for you you can see that they are thinking 
of the position of their bodies, their breathing, their dia- 
phragms, their jaws and tongues—everything, in fact, but 
the music they are trying to interpret 

‘And all the protest, even from the teachers in whom 
they rightly place their entire confidence, 1s without visible 
effect. The singers have made up their minds fully and 
firmly that the secret of success lies in the physical, and 
there they stick. 

“But that is not the worst of it. If that lasted only dur- 
ing the student years it would make no difference, but you 
see the same sort of lack of judgment among some of the 
artists who are trying to make a success on the concert 
stage. The seemingly simple matter of dress—I speak of 
women, of course—appears to be a stumbling block for 
many of them. They get themselves up in things that either 
make them ridiculous or detract from their art by claiming 
the attention. They wear all sorts of flowing things that 
make it impossible for them to walk on or off the stage 
with either ease or grace. Yet these same women, if they 
were not artists, would no doubt dress simply and attrac 
tively, in such a manner that no one would think of criti 
cising them. ; 

“Then, have you seen some of them on the concert stage ? 
How they stand? what awkward poses they assume? In 
fact, a good many seem to be posing all the time, and that, 
too, detracts from their art. Why not be natural? They 
are perfectly natural and charming off the stage where it 
makes little difference. On the stage, where their whole 
careers are in the balance, they assume a whole gamut of 
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Alabama, Southern melody and dance 
in plantation style.............. 75 
Ri ak 650 508 0h rR eae .60 
I iG ios ae 5 oa te as CROSS .60 
Six Compositions: 
Musical period, No. 1, C sharp 
OE i a ree ay ws 6's Dicdee nak .60 
Musical Period, No. 2, A minor... .60 
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affectations. And everybody in the audience thinks only 
half of their art, the other half of their attention being 
attracted in spite of themselves to 
the mannerisms of the artist. 

“And even that is not all of it. 
Did you ever stop to think about 
the sort of programs some artists 
sing, and to wonder how and 
why they got them together? 
Some of them ask their accompa- 
nist or teacher or coach to make 
them a program. As if anybody 
could possibly select things for 
which you would have so much 
enthusiasm and love that you 
could interpret them with enough 
punch to put them over! 

“They never think of that. 
That is the last thing in the 
world that occurs to them—that 
they must, themselves, have 
enough character and individual- 
ity to know what they like and 
to insist upon singing that and 
nothing else. For how can you 
lead others -with you through a 
program if half of the things on 
it do not appeal to you, give you 
no pleasure? How can you ex- 
pect to get yourself worked up 
to the proper pitch of enthusiasm 
so as to get your message over the 
footlights if you let somebody 
else pick out the program and 
yoy have all the time a sort of 
sneaking idea that it was poor 
picking ? 

“Is that common sense—to let 
somebody else be your guide in 
so sensitive a matter? Yet it is 
a common habit here in America. 
And it is not less common to find 
singers with just one program 
which they sing for everybody 
everywhere, in New York where 
the taste will be highly sophisti- 
cated, in fashionable women’s 
clubs, in small towns at church 
socials, forgetting that this 
America of ours has all sorts of 
classes with all sorts of tastes 
and traditions, and that what 
would suit one public perfectly 
would simply bore or disgust an- 
other. 

“Our country is not simple, not 
by any means, The many ‘move- 
ments’ of one sort or another, 
often temporary, complicate the 
matter, and you will find people , 
in one place wanting to hear 
songs sung in English, where 
people in another place will 
resent the use of English as a 
reflection on their culture—just 
as if they were not cultured like 
the city people to be able to understand French or Italian! 

“And there is still another thing that is being greatly 
neglected in this country—the proper singing of our own 
songs. Singers—I mean American singers—will put out 
every effort to learn the operatic ‘arias, but actually refuse 
to give careful study to the songs of our own country in our 
own language. ‘Oh!’ they say, ‘we do not need to study 
that.’ And that is the end of the matter. Their teachers 
storm in vain. 

“And the consequence is that these ‘common sense’ Amer- 
icans stand up before audiences and sing arias. from the 
Italian operas excellently and American songs miserably— 
and then wonder why they do not get return engagements. 

“Audiences do not like any program made up entirely of 
any one sort of music even if it is the best of its kind. 
There must be variety, and a little common sense would 
convince artists of the necessity of it if only they would 
take the trouble to sit down and think it out, and find them- 
selves. The trouble with a good many Americans is, that 
they have no tradition and they will not take the trouble to 
find themselves, to take all they have been taught and weigh 
it and balance it in the scales of common sense so as to find 
out where they are and how best to go ahead and realize 
their ambitions—Excuse me a minute. The ’phone.—My 
accompanist is coming right up and I want you to stay and 
hear my new Carmen Fantasie, made for me by the maestro 
—Buzzi-Peccia. 

It was really inspired by Heifetz. The maestro heard 
him play a fantasy, introducing many of the melodies of the 
opera, and wondered why a vocal fantasy should not be 
made in the same way. e set right to work and this is the 
result. He has given me the right to use it for a while. 
Something absolutely new; all my own.” 

The accompanist arrived and Miss Arden sang the fan- 
tasy. A brilliant work, beautifully sung. It is a nearly 
complete story of the opera from the point of view of the 
tragic heroine. In concert Miss Arden will sing it in cos- 
tume, but she needed no costume to make it thrilling, as she 
did in her studio with no background but the piano and a 
window looking out over the drab fronts of the houses. op- 
posite. With her powerful, vivid and colorful interpretation 
of the music, so cleverly arranged so as to build up a power- 
ful climax, nothing more was needed to convince me that 
this work would prove a sensational success and would de- 
light Miss Arden’s audiences, re og 
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Miinz to Play with Minneapolis Orchestra 
When Mieczyslaw Miinz appears as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on January 20 he will play the 
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Liszt A major concerto. Incidentally, this engagement for 
the artist will come in connection with six recital engage- 
ments en route and returning to New York. 


Letz Quartet Gives Concert 


The second concert of the Hans Letz Quartet in the 
People’s Auxiliary Club series took place at Washington 
Irving High School, December 21. The quartet played 
works by classic and modern composers in such manner as 
has rightly entitled them to the cognomen, “successors to 
Kneisel.” The St. Cecilia Club of women’s voices, Victor 


CECIT ARDEN, 


mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Harris conductor, gives the January 18 concert in the same 
quarters. 





Giannini Soloist with New York Symphony 


For the fourth pair of concerts in its Beethoven cycle on 
Thursday and Friday, the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will have as soloist Dusolina Giannini, who will be heard in 
the Egmont songs of Beethoven, and will also sing one of 
the solo parts in the Postlude. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 20) 
veluntaries, and just the sort of music o: 
hold of. As studies, too, they should 
being carefully edited and not at all difficult. 
(White-Smith Co., Boston) 
Evening Shadows (For Organ) 
By Bertha Weber 
Sounds like a firstling. Melody without disinction, form 
and counterpoint that are doubtful, sentiment that is as- 
sumed. A waltz of folk-song character is the basis of it. 
Its character is thoroughly German, but the fine German 
feeling for the fitness of things is not in it. 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
Little Voices Calling (Song) 
By Bernard Hamblen 
This is a quiet little song, perhaps intended for children. 
It is quite pretty and the accompaniment is agreeable, sim- 
ple but contrapuntal after the manner of Sullivan and Mol- 
loy. It is altogether an easy song, of small range and 
presenting no difficulties either in the voice or the accom- 
paniment. 


ists like te get 
very weleeme, 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
One Whitest Lily, The Valentine (Songs) 
By Louis Edgar Johns 

Why do composers write so briefly? It is one of the 
puzzling questions of the reviewer’s desk. If composers 
as gifted and able as Mr. Johns would only pick out poems 
long enough to give scope to their invention they would 
write things very much worth while. But what can one 
do in three or four little pages? Hardly is the brilliant 
music started when it stops. Hardly is one warmed up 
to the enjoyment of it when it is all over. 

The best of these is The Valentine. The accompaniment 
—and most of the beauty lies in the accompaniment—is 
difficult, well constructed, pianistic, flowing, sonorous, color- 
ful. The voice part, equally difficult, with hard word ac- 
cents, is well set and offers opportunities to the singer, 
and runs up to high B flat if one wants it. Other offer- 
ings from the pen of Mr. Johns will be awaited with in- 


terest. 
(Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 


Indian Summer, Lost Youth, Fighting Courage 
(Songs) 
By Louis Victor Saar 

Louis Victor Saar is always scholarly, always agreeable. 
He has ideas of a high order, dignified, colorful, aristocratic. 
His accompaniments are made with the skill of a pianist; 
his voice parts with the skill of a singer. Vast originality 
there is not, indeed, but there is a certain definite individual- 
ity, and one never feels that the work is sought after or 
the pen driven by the brain. These songs, to words by 
George Ellison, do the poet as well as the composer honor. 
And the composer, be it said, has had a care of his poems, 
has treated them kindly and with proper consideration. They 
are songs that will give pleasure and are gladly recom- 
mended by this reviewer as first rate works in every particu- 
lar. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
Wood Sprite (For Piano) 
By Arthur Nevin 

A very beautiful little piece intended for players of small 
facility but good taste. There are many such, and it is a 
pity that. composers do not turn out many more works of 
a similar nature. The tempo is 3-4, the key G, and there 
is a good deal of work for the left hand, all carefully 
fingered so as to save the teacher the effort. There are a 
few modulations that will be found useful especially to stu- 
dents who are not good readers. First rate teaching mu- 
sic! 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Impressions (Sketches for the Piano) 
By Sigmund Herzog 

This is a set of six brilliant little piano pieces very beau- 
tifully issued in book form, thirty-one large sheet music- 
size pages, with a tasteful colored picture on the cover and 
poems and decorations illustrating each separate sketch. 
The poems are by Frederick H Martens and the illustra- 
tions by Helen Reinthaler. The suite is dedicated to Ger- 
maine L, Kahn. 

Although the poems and illustrations and the fine bind- 
ing certainly all add something to the charm of these com- 
positions, the compositions themselves could very well stand 
alone. Their titles are as follows: Vision, Flirtation, 
Meeting, Admiration, Proposal, Conquest—quite a little 
story which the music carefully illustrates. It has the ga 
Viennese atmosphere, very melodious and flowing, well 
constructed for the piano, with motion about equally 
divided between the two hands. The grade averages about 
four; some of it is a little easier but none more difficult. 
It is a suite that it is a pleasure to recommend to teachers 
who will find it useful in the studio and especially for studio 
recitals. And it is to be recommended also to amateurs 
who are in search of new and interesting material with 
which to while away an idle hour. M. J. 


Perfield Teacher in Atlanta Presents Pupils 


Adelia I. Morgan, a Perfield exponent, of Atlanta, Ga., 
entertained recently the younger members of her class in 
the. Effa Ellis Perfield musical work with a Rainbow Music 
Party, at the home of Mrs. Lucian Harris. Among those 
taking part were Anne Dargan, Remus Harris (grandson 
of the late Joel Chandler Harris), Elizabeth L’Engle, Helen 
Dargan Lowndes, Dan MacIntyre, Josephine McNair, Carol 
Quillian and Beverly Rogers. Assisting in entertaining were 
Hannah Sterne, Laura Troutman and Marion Robertson. 


Bachaus Soloist with Philharmonic 
Bachaus will make his first American appearance this 
season as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York on January 17, appearing again with the same organi- 
zation on the following afternoon. On January 23 he will 
give his first recital of the season in Boston. 
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After her brilliant successes in the 
capitals of Europe during the past 
four seasons, will be available in 
America, part of the season of 
1924-1925. 












European orchestral engagements 
during the past four seasons: 






Three Seasons, Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra; Conductor, Willem 
Mengelberg, Amsterdam, The Hague, Holland. 

Cesar Franck Festival Concerts, The Hague and Amsterdam, December, 
1922, Under Mengelberg. 

Four Seasons, Het Resedente Orkest, Scheveningen and The Hague, Hol- 

’ land; Conductors, Rhene-Baton, Dr. Henri Viotta, Dr. Peter van Anrooy, 

Prof. Georg Schneevoigt. 

Bluthner Orchestra, Berlin; Conductor, Oskar Fried. 

Bluthner Orchestra, Berlin; Conductor, Adam Dolcyski. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin; Conductor, Dr.. Heinz Unger. 

Concerts de la Société Royale de Zoologie, Antwerp, Belgium, Conductor 
Alpaerts. 

Konzert Voreeningen, Stockholm, Sweden; Conductors, Dr. Mattias Arne- 
feldt, Dr. Fritz Stiedry. 

Vienna Tonkunstler Orchestra; Cond uctor, Oskar Fried. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Budapest. 

The Mannheim Orchestra, Mannheim. 

Bremen Orchestra; Conductor, Prof. Wendell. 


A Few Excerpts from the Press : 


HOLLAND. THE CESAR FRANCK FESTIVAL 
The ensemble between soloist and Mengelberg made a per artist to solve the biggest artistic tasks.—Allegemeine Zeitung, 
formance of striking beavty.—Nieuws van den Dag, Amster- Bérlin, Nov. 18, 1922 (Rudolph Kastner). 
dam, Dec. 8, 1922, 




























VIENNA 

I have long since not heard the Campanella (Paganini-Ligzt) 
played with such masculine power and endurance especially 
in the trills, and I found it very natural that the electrified 
audience demanded numerous encores, The great Brahms 
Handel Variations, a work which is fitted to only the elect 
musically, was delivered, as Schumann's C Major 
Fantasie, in a style which justified her ambition and placed 
Neues Acht Uhr Blatt 





f Eleanor Spencer through clarity of presentation and great 
finesse gave a performance of masterly pianism.—Allegem, 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, Dec. 9, 1922, 









Soloist and conductor scored a triumph for this very beauti 
ful presentation.—Niewwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam, 
Dec. 9, 1922, 


as well 







her on an artistically mature plane. 









The eminent pianiste, interpreted in ideal artistic ensemble Vienna, Nov, 17, 1922 (Ludwig Karpath). 
with Mengelberg, the beautiful work. It was a masterly per- 
formance, the artist had many recalls.—Avond Post, The Hague, 
Dec, 9, 1922 (H. de Grool). BUDAPEST 
ELeanor Srencer is an artiste of superior musical gifts and 
technical excellence. She gave an exalted performance of 






Cesar Franck’s Symphonie Variation.—Pester Lioyd, Buda 


pest, Nov. 28, 1922 





BERLIN 
The outstanding personality of the evening was the pianiste, 
ELeanor Spencer, who in her rendition of the MacDowell D 
Minor Concerto appeared as a finished master.—W elt am 
Montag, Dec. 12, 1921. 







Eveanor Srencer is an artiste of the first rank and secured 
Nemzeti Urug, Budapest, Nov. 28, 





the success she merited, 
1922 













It was a revelation to hear the Symphonic Variations of 
Cesar Franck, which ELeawor Spencer played with both per 
fect technique and faultless interpretation.—Deutscher Reich 
sangeiger, Feb, 21, 1922. 


PARIS 
In the Salle des Agricultures, we were afforded a revelation 
of the talent of the charming young American pianiste, Miss 
Eveanok Srencer, a talent informed with grace, charm and 







we 4 even power, with contrast in light and shade and truly extra 

: Sg a cosa and full-blooded pianistic art is recog ordinary “finds’’ by way of piano sonority, Her gifts, in 
niza : “eat mer . 

ble in Ereanor Spencer! Ail mechanism is subordinated particular, were especially evident in Schumann's Fantasie 





(Ferdinand Le Borne) 







and a joyous energy full of intellect and heart, enables the —Le Petit Parisien, Jan. 29, 1923. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 23) 
a mere virtuosa. She followed with the Busoni transcrip- 
tion of the Bach Chaconne, and her rendering was notable 
for breadth of conception, clarity of execution and power of 
octave and chord playing. 

A Chopin group, C major nocturne, Valse (op. posth.) 
E minor, Etude in E major, and C sharp minor scherzo, 
revealed that Miss Ballon is imbued also with emotional 
gifts, and that she knows how to coax the keys as well as 
to make them thunder. The scherzo was a particularly fine 
piece of playing, conceived largely arid executed splendidly. 

A group of three pieces by Alberto Jonas (under whom 
Miss Balion studied) were delivered with crisp finger and 
wrist technic and many delicate tonal nuances. Philipp’s 
Puck, a dashingly done concert etude by Sauer, and the 
Liszt Venezia e Napoli tarantelle, closed the program with 
a fitting climax of glittering brilliancy. The enthusiasm of 
the hearers was pronounced and encores were given in 
impressive plenty. 


New York Symphony: Albert Spalding, Soloist 


The bronze bust of Beethoven, wreathed in laurels, seemed 
to smile down approval from its pedestal at the back of the 
stage of Carnegie Hall upon the members of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and Conductor Damrosch when they 
gave the third pair of concerts in the Beethoven cycle, on 
Thursday afternoon, January 3, and Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 4. The fourth symphony, in B flat (written in 1806), 
one of the less familiar symphonies, and the fifth, in C minor, 
one frequently programmed, were played. Mr, Damrosch 
gave to both an authoritative, eloquent and sympathetic 
reading. The second movement—adagio—of the fourth was 
particularly lovely, and there was irresistible gaiety and 
spontaneity in the scherzo and the finale. The better known 
fifth symphony was interpreted with dramatic effect and 
spirit. 

The soloist was Albert Spalding, who rendered Beethoven's 


only concerto for the violin in D, which dates from the 
same year as the fourth symphony. The artist put his whole 
soul into the playing of this, and the result was most grati- 
fying. A pure tone, of lyric quality, smoothness and ease 


in playing and a complete technical mastery were evidenced, 
even in the most intricate and florid passages. His inter- 
pretation was marked by intelligence and sincerity, and his 
performance had vitality and clarity. Splendid support 
aided materially in making the performance one of great 
beauty. The soloist was recalled numerous times. 

The postlude consisted of a theme with variations from a 
irio for piano, flute and bassoon, written in 1786, when Bee- 
thoven was but sixteen. Mr. Damrosch at the piano (and it 


La FOREST-HUM 
in FIRST POSITION 


This Master Voice Building Prin- 
ciple is now on a phonograph record, 
which shows how to acquire the 
same. 

This record and position is a com- 
plete voice building method within 
itself, 

Will make all voices greater. 

Will make genuine speaking voices 
for business and social expression, as 
well as beautiful singing voices. 
First position corrects the position of 
the instrument, brings automatic 
breath control, balance of vibrations, 
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forces. 
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is a rare privilege to hear him in that capacity; Mr. Bar- 
rere, flutist, and Mr. Letellier, bassoon, gave a delightful 
rendition of this ———- but. charming early work of 
the great master. rondino for wind instruments, a post- 
humous — pens interesting as performed by Messrs. 
Mathieu, Marsh, Duques, Kuhlmann, Letellier, del Busto, 
Yegudkin and Hoogstoel, directed by Monsieur Barrere. 


JANUARY 5 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The sixth season of orchestral concerts by David Mannes 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art was auspiciously opened 
on Saturday nh January 5, before an audience number- 
ing approximately 6,500. 

r, Mannes and his excellent orchestra of selected musi- 
cians rendered a program comprising the symphony No. 5 
in E minor, Tschaikowsky; overture to The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Nicolai; Andante and variations from the 
string quartet (Death and the Maiden), Schubert, and ex- 
cerpts from The Mastersingers of Nuremburg, by Wagner, 
containing The Prize Song, Introduction to Act III, Dance 
of the Apprentices, and Prelude to Act I. All were given 
with that artistic finish for which Mr. Mannes’ work is well 
known. 

These concerts not only serve an unusual opportunity 
to the masses and real music lovers to enjoy (gratis) music 
of recognized high standard, but also are of educational 
value to the many serious music students in New York and 
its vicinity. They have been attended by an average audience 
of 8,000 during the past five seasons, and promise to attract 
equal numbers during this (its sixth) season. 

The donor for this series—January 5, 12, 19, and 26—is 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The second series will be held on 
four Saturday evenings during the month of March. 

For the next concert, on , arb 12, Mr. Mannes has 
selected the following program: overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz, Weber; two movements from Berlioz’ Romeo et 
Juliet symphony ; Adagio for strings, Lekeu; first movement 
from Schchassande Suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Italian 
Caprice, Tschaikowsky; Music of the Spheres, Rubinstein, 
and excerpts from Tannhauser. 


New York Philharmonic, Harold Bauer, Soloist 


On Saturday evening, January 5, Harold Bauer was the 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic (Henry Hadley 
conducting), the pianist giving the B flat Brahms concerto. 
Mr. Bauer gave a superb rendition of the work, his poetic 
feeling and admirable technic being heard to marked advan- 
tage. The audience seemed to appreciate to the fullest his 
skill, and he received an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Hadley had chosen an enjoyable list of pieces for the 
program, including the Rienzi overture, the fifth symphony 
of Tschaikowsky, and Youth, a tone poem by Borowski, re- 
cently given here by the society. All were given splendid 
readings. Mr. Hadley is indeed a fine conductor and his 
concerts have aroused much interest and appreciation. One 
would like to hear Mr. Hadley more often! 


Ignaz Friedman 


Ignaz Friedman came back to New York on Saturday 
afternoon, January 5, his first recital for his third season 
here. The size of the audience was evidence of the fact 
that Mr. Friedman is winning a steadily growing clientele 
for himself here. It was an all-Chopin program, with the 
B minor sonata as the principal number. What is there new 
to be said about the combination of Mr. Friedman and 
Chopin? The answer is, nothing. This Polish pianist has 
so long held his position as an outstanding interpreter of 
the great Polish composer that they seem almost as one. 

Mr. Friedman’s mastery of the piano has developed if any- 
thing over previous seasons. Remarkable is the only word 
for it. Possessing every nuance of touch and of dynamic 
gradations, he has: the good taste even in his loudest moments 
never to pound bg tone. Particularly fine performances 
were those of the sharp minor impromptu and the F 
minor ballade. At the end as usual he had to concede a large 
number of encores before the audience would leave. 


JANUARY 6 


John Mia erensek 


Need a body tell a body that the Manhattan Opera House 
was packed to the doors last Sunday when this most 
popular of all concert tenors gave another of his recitals 
there? It was announced as the last of his appearances 
here preliminary to a long tour, and apparently the audience 
was trying to show McCormack how much it regretted his 
departure, for the tributes to that artist were of the kind 
that kept him bowing; singing encores, and promenading 
back and forth from the wings to the footlights all evening. 
What did McCormack sing? What does it matter? e 
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sings everything well, for he is a thorough musician, stylist, 
car vocalist, with mastery of every detail of the art of song. 
It was a McCormack concert, and that is all. 


Josef Hofmann 


Carnegie Hall never heard more sane, sympathetic, or 
lovely sounding pianism than last Sunday, when the throngs 
of listeners were privileged to enjoy the art of Josef Hof- 
mann. He was in a particularly mellow and amiable mood 
and under his fingers the music took on irresistible beauty 
and appeal. It was piano playing of a truly exalted kind. 

Beethoven’s Moonlight sonata was the longest number on 
the program, the rest of it being devoted to Mendelssohn 
(Rondo Capriccioso), Debussy, Chopin, Liszt, etc. Plaudits 
of the most prolonged and thunderous description compelled 
Hofmann to add many encores, which also were received 


rapturously. 
League of Composers 


It was the turn of the League of Composers to give a 
concert of modern music at the Klaw Theater on Sunday 
evening, January 6—the International League comes next 
Sunday. There were four numbers on the program, all 
new to New York. The first was Arnold Bax’s Piano 
Quartet in One Movement. It began in that march rhythm 
first made popular by Meyerbeer, and ended ir the same 
rhythm, though at the end it repeated the tonic chord as 
many times as Beethoven does at the end of the first sym- 
phony; there were some lyric passages between, which often 
possessed considerable beauty, but it did not seem like one 
of Mr. Bax’s most important works. It was excellently 
played. 

Next came Bela Bartok’s Second Sonata for violin and 
piano, first performed (as were all the program works ex- 
cept Bax’s quartet) at the Salzburg Festival last summer. 
In this work Mr. Bartok appears as the most modern yet 
modernized. Yolanda Mero, who paves the piano, part, con- 
fessed publicly in advance that she did not understand the 
work, though she performed it conscientiously and expertly. 
She was in the same box with many of us. Albert Stoessel, 
who devoted infinite care and violinstic ability to playing the 
solo part, seemed to know more about it than anybody else. 
One had a feeling that if, after finishing it, the players had 
only begun at the end and played it back again toward the 
beginning, the result would have been much the same. 

After the intermission came Arnold Schoenberg’s String 
Quartet with Voice. The first two movements were voice- 
less. The first one indeed is astonishingly conventional. It 
opens with a hymnlike passage that might almost have been 
written by Mendelssohn and the harmonic structure of the 
whole first movement was surprisingly conventional. The 
second movement is livelier, and Mr. Schoenberg has just 
introduced a tremendously funny joke (!) in the shape of a 
few snatches from Du Lieber Augustin. After this side- 
splitting passage is over, the third movement is a litany 
just for contrast, and the fourth, Entrueckung, is very slow 
(rather dull, too, if one must say it). The poems for these 
two movements are by Stefan George. Ruth Rodgers sang 
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the vocal part with astonishing surety of intonation and ex- 
cellent musicianship, Remembering how placid the once 
disturbing Verklaete Nacht now sounds it may be that one 
will come to admire these things that sound so bys and 
unimportant today. The Lenox Quartet gave a fine per- 
formance of the string parts. 

To end with there were The Valses Bourgeoises by Lord 
Berners, some rather English musical jokes for piano, four 
hands, played by Clarence Adler and Joseph Adler. A good 
sized audience did not neglect to reward the artists for their 
earnest efforts. 


New York Symphony: Samuel Dushkin, 


Soloist 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, at its Sunday afternoon concert, January 6, in- 
troduced Samuel Dushkin, violinist, for his first appearance 
in America. Though he is a young American, he has, how- 
ever, obtained most of his musical education abroad. ° Mr. 
Dushkin, who has an engaging appearance and simplicity of 
manner, played a concerto by Boccherini, the manuscript of 
which is said to have been found only recently. It was 
edited by Mr. Dushkin, who supplied appropriate cadenzas. 
The young man was plainly nervous, resulting in one or two 
lapses in correct intonation, but he showed a thorough tech- 
nical command of the violin and the ability to set forth an 
exposition of the concerto that was thoroughly appropriate 
in style and finished in execution. The work, by the way, 
had no tune as good as the famous Minuet, but on the other 
hand, had a curious foreshadowing of one of the themes 
used by Beethoven in the seventh symphony. Later in the 
afternoon Mr, Dushkin played the Chausson Poeme, which 
gave him more opportunity to display breadth of phrasing 
and to exhibit beauty of tone. 

For novelties there was The Vigils, by Lazare Saminsky, 
conducted by the composer. The work, in three short move- 
ments, has an elaborate program of seas and mountains, to 
which the composer's inspiration has hardly lived up. Rubin 
Goldmark's The Call of the Plains was expanded from a 
piece for violin and piano at the suggestion of Mr. Dam- 
rosch. It did not seem of particular importance and doubt- 
less was better in the original version. The program began 
with the second Brahms symphony. 


Regneas’ Big New Year’s Party 


About 100 pupils and friends of the eminent vocal peda- 
gogue, Joseph Regneas, prominent as oratorio, recital, 
church, concert and opera singer both in America and 
Europe, gathered at his behest at his residence-studio on 
New Year's Eve, and it is safe to say “had the time of their 
lives.” In the early evening some sixty voices gathered 
around the brilliant Christmas tree, and, in jovial companion- 
ship, sang carols. Later on, well known professionals of the 
Regneas schooling sang, prominent among these being Louise 
Hubbard, Alice Godillot, and Mary Potter, all of whom are 
well known. Then the gathering around the festive board 
came, very early in the new year, when the groaning tables, 
and the nectar which kept Gambrinus warm in winter an| 
cool in summer, flowed from a spout, along with strictly 
American condiments and liquids. Altogether the occasion 
served to show mine host Regneas in his most mellow mood, 
The ever-youthful Sara Baron Anderson Regneas and their 
fair daughter, Charlotte Elsa Regneas, made everyone feel 
thoroughly at home. 


Dupré in W dor Recital at Wanamaker’s 


Outside the kuiding it was unusually cold; outside the 
auditorium there was the regular hustle and bustle of the 
big store, but inside the Wanamaker aud‘torium on Saturday 
aiternoon, January 5, an attentive audience was absorbed in 
the music played on the large organ by Marcel Dupré—a 
throng of listeners who enjoyed and applauded with vim. 
This in brief describes the affair, Mr. Dupré playing ex- 
cerpts from Widor’s fourth, fifth and ninth symphonies. 
Details of technical worth, unknown and unrealized by the 
ordinary hearer, included the ever-clear, unhesitating flow of 
the music, all played from memory, with all-surmounting 
digital and pedal facility. Charming use of varied stops, 
big climax in the final toccata (fifth symphony), and warmth 
of expression (some of our American organists might note 
this), these were features of the affair. At the close so 
insistent was the applause that the organist added an im- 
provisation, taking as his theme an excerpt from the eighth 
symphony, and building on it a remarkable composition. 

Coming events at Wanamaker auditorium include Mr. 
Dupré’s reappearance Thursday afternoon, January 31. 


Olga Warren in Chicago 


Continuing her recital tour, Olga Warren will appear in 
Chicago on Tuesday evening, January 22, at yo and Healy 
Hall, in a program of songs by Waller, de Golia, Warren, 
Hageman, Fleck, Brahms, Liszt, Fourdrain, Hahn, and 
others, 


Mozart Society Musicale Broadcasted 


President McConnell, always thoughtful of the “shut-ins,” 
arranged to have the third morning musicale of the New 
York Mozart Society of January 5 broadcasted from The 
Hotel Astor, and this must have given vast enjoyment to all 
within reach, for the program, too, was arranged on popular 
lines. Flowers were presented Mrs. McConnell, accompa- 
nied by a storm of applause on her taking the platform, this 
marking her reappearance after illness ; she turned over her 
gavel and duties as presiding officer to First Vice-President 
Mrs. Clarence Burns. Violinist Michael Rosenker began the 
program with Lalo’s Spanish symphony and the good impres- 
sion made by him was increased in his later playing of 
pieces by Fibich and Drigo-Auer, with beautiful playing of 
The Swan as encore. Miriam Lax and Wendell Hart sang 
duets, including Cadman’s | Hear a Thrush, The Sweetest 
Story Ever Told, and Roses of Picardy, singing in the 
darkened room, with spotlight and fanciful background, 
with pretty effect. : Pie 

The artistic success of the musicale, however, lay in Fred 
Patton's splendid singing, beginning with the baritone aria 
from Andrea Chenier, with fine high tones, and continuing 
through such songs as My Dreams (Tosti), The Temple 
Bells (Findén), and the encores, Because (d’Hardelot), a 
Negro spiritual, and Mandalay. His resonant voice, power, 
rh warmth of style, as well as the humorous characteriza- 
tion he put into The Floral Dance (Moss), all this brought 
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him outbursts of applause. Sure of himself, poised, posses- 
sing every vocal resource, Mr. Patton commanded the situa- 
tion every moment when on the platform. 

Little Mickey Bennett, the Midge Murray of the photo- 
play which followed (Big Brothers), was introduced to the 
audience, said a few words with orator-like style. 
Dancing continued in the North and East ballrooms; this 
and the luncheon are regular features of the Mozart monthly 
musicales, 


Musicale at Home of Mrs. Julius Kayser 


On Sunday afternoon, January 6, a delightful musicale 
was held at the home of Mrs. Julius Kayser, the program 
being given by the Russian Trio, Edith Piper, soprano, and 
Adamo Didur, basso, of the Metropolitan. Over a hundred 
guests attended and gave the artists a warm reception. 

The program opened with the Brahms trio in C major, 
which was given with a fine tonal richness and balance. 
These players—Eugene and Michel Bernstein, pianist and 
violinist, and Lajos Shuk, cellist—are skilled artists in their 
own right, and their combined efforts proved to be most 
enjoyable. Their rendition of the Arensky trio, op. 32, 
was beautiful, calling to the writer’s mind once more that 
there is nothing quite as delightful and educational as cham- 
ber music—when it is well played. And there is a growing 
demand for it. 

Miss Piper revealed a voice of pleasing quality, clear and 
well produced, in songs by Scott, Class, and Mrs. Beach, 
also being heard in the Voi lo Sapete from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. She made a favorable impression and was recalled 
for an encore—Will o’ the Wisp. 

Last, but by no means least, came Mr. Didur in three 
selections, which were sung as only an artist of his type can 
do them: the big aria from L’Amore dei tre Re, Monte- 
mezzi (who, by the way, was present and modestly acknowl- 
edged the singer’s signal for him to share in the applause 
after the number), the aria from L’Oracoio, Senti il Dembo, 
and the serenade from Gounod’s Faust, the high light of the 
afternoon’s program. The guests were not hesitant about 
showing their deep appreciation of Mr. Didur’s art and as 
an extra number he sang a selection from Marta. Mr. 
Bernstein was at the piano and lent sympathetic support to 
Mr. Didur. 


Cecil Arden to ‘Tour to Coast 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
make an extended tour to the coast next season, She will 
be heard in many places for the first time, among them New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, Kansas 
City, Lincoln, Denver, and others. On most of her programs 
Miss Arden will sing Carmen’s Dream, a fantasy for voice 
and piano based on the principal themes of Carmen and 
especially composed for her by Buzzi-Peccia, Miss Arden’s 
teacher. 








Louis Eckstein in New York 


Louis Eckstein left Chicago on January 6 to be in New 
York on the seventh for a short time, to lay the foundation 
for the Ravinia cast of 1924. Ravinia will have another 





THADDEUS RICH, 


violinist and conductor, who appeared recently as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, playing the Bruch G minor 
concerto. He and that the 
critics praised him highly will be evidenced by a perusal of 


the preas notices on page 35. 


was unusually well received, 


fine season, if all the plans of President Eckstein are carried 
out, and as ever with this astute manager, they will be. An- 
nouncements concerning the Ravinia season will appear in 
these columns in the very near future. 


Leginska to Make Palo Alto Appearance. 


On her California tour this month and next, Ethel Legin- 
ska has been booked to play with the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Cal., on February 4. The concert will be under the local 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer, of San Franvisco 
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E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


“ . . . Famous French pianist surpasses in rendition of modern music.” 
“|. . A musical evening of rare beauty. 


“, .. backed by unusual musical erudition Schmitz endows Bach compo- 
sition with fineness of texture and sentiment, adding beauty.” 


“,.. After this superb performance the audience refused to let the artist 


plays in Salt Lake City: “Appeared before a capacity house 
profound, it was really a tremendous performance, which held the audience ‘spellbound.’” 
“|. . Eminent pianist enthralls.’ 


“ . . . Schmitz suggest Frederic Chopin in a more cheerful mood. Even in the 
biggest tonal power the metrical patter of the music slides under his fingers 
His pedalling is consummately skillful.”-——C 


“|. . Schmitz in a highly interesting program, 
the piano ; he accomplished some truly remarkable pianism. 
heartiest response from his audience.”—Seattle Times, Dec, 6th. 


“|. . Schmitz is a Master musician, who at all times has perfect control of his in 
Debussy was greeted with such prolonged applause that it had to be repeated 
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Adams, Mass., December 26.—Under -the leadership ot 
Charles L. Safford, the new director of music at Williams 
College, the Adams Choral Society gave an effective Christ- 
mas program. Besides achieving creditable results ‘with 
the chorus, Mr, Safford also contributed piano solos. Solo 
parts in the choral numbers were taken by Lucienne Desau- 
tels and by Jarvis T, Beal, the executive secretary of Adams 
Community Service, under the auspices of which the concert 
was given. Violin solos were offered by Walter Koscielniak 
to the accompaniment of Harry H. Smith. C. Ss. 


Appleton, Wis., December 21—The musical season was 
opened with a cello recital by Joseph Schroetter, of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. Mr, Schroetter appeared in the. recital 
hall of Lawrence Conservatory and presented an excellent 
program. He was assisted by Percy Fullinwider, violinist, 
and Nettie Fullinwider, pianist. 

The first number of the Community Artist Series was a 
song recital by Louis Graveure. This was the second appear- 
ance of Mr. Graveure in Appleton in a year and he deepened 
the impression made on his previous visit. The large audi- 
ence was charmed by his excellent program. 

The second number of the Community Artist Series was 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock. A sold-out house greeted the 
orchestra and thoroughly enjoyed the excellence of their pro- 
gram, which included the Pathetique symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky ; Rimsky-Korsakoff's Spanish Capriccio; Debussy's 
Afternoon of a Faun; and the prelude to the Meistersinger. 

Robert Ringling and Josephine Lucchese appeared in joint 
recital in the Lawrence Memorial Chapel on November 20. 

On December 20 the San Carlo Opera Company appeared 
at the Lawrence Auditorium in the presentation of Madame 
Butterfly. 

On November 25, the choir of the Congregational Church 
presented a harvest festival, using Maunder’s Song of 
Thanksgiving as the chief musical work. A large audience 
assembled to hear this presentation. The soloists were 
Marion Hutchinson, soprano; Elsworth Stiles, baritone ; 
Frank A. Taber, organist; and Dean Carl J. Waterman, 
tenor and director. 

The quartet of the Methodist Church presented Manney’'s 
cantata, The Manger Throne, on December 23. The per- 
sonnel of this quartet is ymin Quinlan, soprano; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Nolan, contralto; George Nixon, tenor; and Car! 
McKee, baritone. 

Lawrence Conservatory, Carl J. Waterman, dean, is enjoy 
ing an increase in enrollment over any previous year. m, ‘lasses 
in all departments are exceedingly large. os 


Augusta, Ga., December 19.—Community carol bse 
at Christmas, in the South, is gaining in popularity each 
year. Augusta community service, of which W. J. Cartier 
is the director, is planning an extensive program for Christ 
mas carols, which will be sung in the two community play 
grounds, Allen Park and May Park, Chris‘mas night, and 
also at the hospitals and the jail. The churches, too, are 
planning programs of Christmas music. 

A recent event of interest was the voice recital given by 
the pupils of Margaret Klebs at her studio. Edna Shepherd, 
of lisdlecn, Ga., who is here to study with Miss Klebs, 
gave a rendition of the Italian aria, Dolores-Manzocchi. 
The love song duet from Blossom Time was sung by Gladys 
Davis and Rosalyn Kuhr. Mellina Wiseman and Fimly 
Ray gave a group of Indian songs. 

Jeannie and Olive Benson presented their violin and piano 
pupils in a recital, December 15. Both the older and younger 
pupils showed talent and training. Compositions of Mosz- 
kowski, Offenbach, Dvorak, Beethoven, Chaminade, Schu- 
bert and others, were interpreted by Nancy Clark, Dorothy 
Kerby, Marguerite Bothwell, Lucile Dozier, Felicia Ransey, 
Anne Reab, Elizabeth Sims, Anna Guess, Dily Cawley, 
Julia Bell, Lucile Price, Ruth Kimbrough, Eula Mitchell, 
Carlton Sample, and Henry Bain. 

Madelyn Lightfoot, a blind girl of seventeen, who has 
been a protegee of the Augusta club women, and who for 
several years has attended the Academy of the Blind in 
Macon, made her first public appearance in Augusta before 
the club women and is now conducting a music class for 
piano and violin pupils in Portal, Ga. She recently gave 
a recital in Metter, Ga. 

An enjoyable program was presented by amateur talent at 
a recent cabaret in the home of Mrs. Sam Goldberg, given 
for the benefit of the Council of Jewish Women. On the 
program were Earl DeLoach, who gave a tenor solo; Pale 
Moon, with accompaniment played by Mrs. Louis Krishel- 
dorf; Japanese love song, in costume, by Rosalyn Kuhr, with 
a chorus by Roselle Rosenthal, Sophy Lee, Helene Schnieder, 
Teresa and Sarah Steinberg, Rosine Pearl, and Estelle 
Savilowsky ; Love Song from Blossom Time, by Mrs. Harry 
Glick; Crinoline Days, by Miss Kuhr; recitation, The Soul 
of a Violin, by Mrs, William Wallace; piano solo, by Mrs. 
Forney; and interpretative dances by Frances Sherman, 
Saidy Maydelle, Elise Tunkle, Edith Kuhr, Margaret Gold- 
berg, and Estelle Levkoff. 

Robbie Videtto, violinist, has just returned from Atlanta 
where she gave a recital at Edison Hall. Two of the best 
numbers on her program were Lieurance’s Flute Song, and 
the Hungarian Dance. E. A. B. 

Bellingham, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page). 

Cheyenne, Wyo., December 17.—A new musical so- 
ciety, the Cheyenne Choral Club, has been organized under 
the direction of Mrs. T. Joseph Cahill, organist-director of 
St. Mary's Cathedral. Twenty-five mixed voices are included 
in the personnel and Mrs. Clyde Ross will be the accompan- 
ist. A short drill in sight reading is a part of each even- 
ing’s practice. 

Musical activities were augmented last week with a studio 
recital by the advanced piano pupils of Maude Johnston. 
The program, largely o pe sitions of Schubert, was 
offered by nine girls of high school age, and included vocal 
numbers by Mrs. William i Gill and Mrs, Lloyd C, Samp- 
son, sopranos; and Mrs. Harvey A. Connett, contralto. 

Mrs. A. W. Woodruff, dramatic soprano, departed a few 
weeks ago for Paris, where she will visit her parents and 
study voice. 

My Maid of the Bamboo Screen, Goldenberg, was presented 
at the high school auditorium, before an audience of 500 
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people, by the pupils of the junior high school. The operetta 
was under the direction of Hazel Campbell, assisted by 
Georgia Sullivan, with igre Flanagan, supervisor of 
grade school music, at the p 

On December 11, p Pusey > “Nutrio, New York ay Sat 
appeared in concert at Cathedral Hall. W. L. L. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Defiance, Ohio, December 26.—A male chorus has been 
established here under the auspices of the Defiance Com- 
munity Service and Recreation Association. The group is 
called the Orpheus Club and it is directed by Jack Rawlins, 
a former leader of the University of Kansas Glee Club. 


Elkhart, Ind., December 14.—A musical event of im- 
portance occurred on December 9 when Claudia Muzio, 
prima donna soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
rendered a program before 700 people, in Trinity Methodist 
Church. Isaac Von Grove, accompanist, also gave two piano 
numbers, 

The Matinee Musicale opened its new season on October 
19, with a luncheon held at Hotel Elkhart. Mesdames Hag- 
gerty and Baumgartner had charge of this function and 
secured Mrs. Henry Schurmann, president of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, as the speaker. October 23 was 
the first musical program of the year. The symphony was 
studied, a comprehensive talk being given by Mrs, I. H. 
Church. The musical numbers were rendered by Mrs. 
Church, Alene Webster, sopranos; Gertrude Zeisel, mezzo 
soprano; Ruth Robbins, Olive Klingler, and Mrs. J. R. 
Mathew, pianists, 

Chamber music was discussed at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 6. Mrs. J. F. Wiley spoke on the subject. The Susan 
Brennan String Quartet played the Polonaise Militaire, by 
Chopin. The quartet consists of Miss Brennan, violinist ; 
and three advanced students, Esther McCormick, Agnes 
Smith and Mary Ulery. Romanze, Schumann; and Humo- 
resque, Dyorak; were played by the Brennan trio, con- 
sisting of Miss Brennan, violin; Mary Septers, cello; and 
Eva Luce, piano. Mrs, Wiley sang Spring Flowers, Rein- 
ecke; with violin obbligato by Esther Templin. The vocal 
numbers were as follows: Be Still, Blackbird, Sanderson; 
Cradle Song, MacFadyen; Big Brown Bear, Mana-Zucca; 
by Mrs. Tracy Whitaker; and My Jean, Caro Roma; April 
Morn, Batten; by Goldie Bowerman, soprano, and Isabelle 
Wineland, contralto. Mesdames Stanton, Klinger, and Eva 
Luce were accompanists. 

The program for December 4 was given by members of 
the music department of the Progress Club of South Bend, 
at the Y. W. C. A, auditorium. The president of the local 
club, Mrs. Church, opened the meeting with the usual busi- 
ness, after which she explained that this meeting was the 
beginning of an effort for cooperation among the different 
city clubs, which, it is hoped, will lead to more and better 
music in Northern Indiana, Mrs, Walter Bryan, reciprocity 
chairman, expressed the visitor’s pleasure in being invited 
to come to Elkhart. The program then followed, including 
soprano solos by Mrs, James Maloney and Mrs. P. S. 
Nicholls ; contralto groups by Mrs. Bryan; violin group by 
Esther Fulton ; piano numbers by Maude Weber ; and two 
groups by the Progress Club Sextet, composed of Mesdames 
Maloney, Nicholls, Fulmer, Staples, Morse and Bryan. 
Accompanists were Mesdames Robert Perkey and James 
Cover, B. McC. 


Fort Collins, Colo., December 19.—John Philip Sousa 
and his band gave a splendid concert in Fort Collins in the 
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Colorado Agricultural College auditorium on December 10, 
and the big hall was packed to the doors. E. A, 


Fort Worth, Tex., December 15.—The musical season 
had an auspicious opening when the Harmony Club pre- 
sented at its first morning musicale, Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, and Vera Poppe, cellist. Marion Douglas 
Martin, a local artist, played accompaniments for both 
artists. 

The appearance here of the Sistine Chapel Choir, at a 
matinee, was the occasion for a welcome . a large, en- 
thusiastic audience. Under the leadership of Antonio Rella, 
the members of the choir gave a delightful program, and 
they were compelled to repeat several numbers. 

The morning of December 6 saw a large gathering to hear 
Cecile De Horvath, who was presented by the Harmony 
Club in the second of their morning musicales at the Texas 
Hotel. The audience gave evidence of their satisfaction 
with the performance of the artist, who graciously responded 
with a number of encores. 

The Euterpean Club gave its second monthly twilight 
musicale in the Crystal Ballroom of the Texas Hotel, on 
November 25, before a large and appreciative audience. 
Bernard Taylor, who is the director, has accomplished splen- 
did work with the chorus, who on this occasion featured a 
number of folk songs and airs arranged by Deems Taylor. 
Mrs. Taylor, who is the club accompanist, gave excellent 


support. The soloist was E, Clyde Whitlock, violinist, Fort 
Worth teacher and composer. Virginia Jackson was the 
accompanist for Mr. Whitlock. L. M. 


Goldsboro, N. C., December 26.—Through the initia- 
tive of Wayne County Community Service, a community 
chorus has been launched here, with David Sheldon, super- 
visor of music, as director. Judge D. H, Bland is the bus- 
iness chairman of the chorus and there is a program com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs, Vance Weill, Guy Winstead, Miss 
Evans and John Armant. Each rehearsal is to be preceded 
by a brief sight-singing session. C3. 

Hollywood, Cal., December 26.—A program of com- 
positions by Arthur Farwell, director of the community 
music meetings in Pasadena, was given at a recent gather- 
ing of the Musicians’ Club of Hollywood at the public 
library. The composer was assisted by the Arroyo Trio, 
consisting of Esther Tobler, Mary Tyner, Raymond Mc- 
Pheeters, and assisted by Mrs. Norman Hassler, Mrs. 
Hennion Robinson and Sol Cohen. The musical program 
was prefaced by a talk on Musical Evolution Today, by 
Mr. Farwell, and it reached a climax with a symphonic 
song, Old Black Joe, led by Mr. Farwell. - & 

Houston, Tex., December 10.—The Sistine Chapel 
Choir drew a large audience to the City Auditorium this 
season with its performance on the evening of November 
26. Prominent among box holders for the occasion were 
the Catholic clergy of the city, as well as a number of 
Protestant ministers and bishops. 

The Houston High School Boys’ Band, composed of 
members from all the senior and junior high school bands, 
made its first appearance in the Armistice Day parade. The 
work of the band is a part of the public school music 
activities under the direction of Lulu M. Stevens. 

The Harp as One of the Instruments of the Orchestra 
was the subject of the Junior Girls’ Musical Club, meet 
ing at the Y. W. C. A., December 8, with Marion Spencer 
as leader. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, Dunning System instructor, is 
giving monthly studio-teas at her home to accustom her 
pupils and those of her assistants to playing before audi- 
ences and to create interest in their music. The December 
tea was given on the fifth, with beginner pupils of Leota 
Stillwell and Clara Pollan, assistants to Mrs. Van Nort, 
on the program. 

George W. Heinzelman, organist at the First Methodist 
Church for the past twelve years, has been forced to leave 
his duties indefinitely on account of ill health. During his 
absence Mrs. E. G. Rountree is serving as organist. 

Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield has been chosen organist at 
Trinity Episcopal Church to succeed Mrs. W. A. Redd, re- 
signed. 

The second of the series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
arranged by Blanche Foley, presenting Houston cultural 
leaders, under the auspices of the recently organized Fine 
Arts Club, was held the afternoon of December 9 at the 
Incarnate Word Academy. The program was given by 
Mrs. D. B. Cherry, painter of portraits and landscapes, who 
lectured on The Madonnas of the Great Masters, and Mrs. 
Herbert Roberts, pianist, who played numbers by Bach, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Gluck-Brahms, and Moszkowski. 

The regular program was dispensed with by the Wilson 
Fraser Club of the Texas College of Music and Art at 
its meeting, December 5, and instead Wilson Fraser played 
a program of numbers by Bach-Busoni, Bach-Saint-Saéns, 
Wilbur MacDonald, Godowsky, Donizetti-Leschetizky, Von 
Weber, Chopin and Rubinstein. Mr. Fraser played two of 
his own compositions also, one of them a song, Rainbow 
Tears, words for which were written by Louise Garwood, 
and the other, The Little Dancer. DD 2 

Jackson, Miss., December 18.—Cecile de Horvath 
gave a recital at the Mississippi Institute for the Blind on 
the night of December 10, under the auspices of Belhaven 
College. 

The Jackson Chapter of the American Federation of 
Musicians elected the following officers at the December 
meeting of the chapter: Robert C. Pitard, president ; Louis 
Pullo, vice-president, and A. M. Jacob, secretary. The fol- 
lowing executive board was elected: R. C. Pitard, Louis 
Pullo, A. M. Jacob, Sarah B. McLean, A. S. Yerger, E. M. 
Robinson, and R. M. Philp. 

The MacDowell Club held its regular monthly meeting 
on December 12, with Annie and Clara Mims Wright as 
co-hostesses. The club gave a sacred concert at the First 
Baptist Church on the evening of December 18. Catherine 
Donald, pianist, of Hattiesburg, Miss., rendering several 
solos in addition to the regular numbers on the program. 

The Chaminade Club held its December meeting on 
December 12, with India Houston Holden as hostess. 

The male quartet from Milsaps College had charge of 
the musical program at the weekly meeting of the American 
Club, on December 14. On December 12, the club sang 
several numbers at a banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce, in Yazoo City, Miss. 

The Walter Graves post of the American Legion has or- 
ganized a band under the leadership of Paul T. Greenway. 
The first rehearsal was held on December 14. W. T. 

Jamestown, N. D., December 15.—An interesting re- 
cital was given by the intermediate students of the James- 
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town College department of music, on December 7. Those 
taking part were Crystal Werner, Josephine Gustafson, 
Margaret Fulton, Charlotte Bittner, Edna May Headen, 
anice Thompson, Clarice Christofferson, Mildred Plummer, 
uise Huber, John Langenes, Horace Headen, Charles 
Hood, and Rudolph pers VF They sang solo. numbers 
by Brownell, Sooke. erkel, Mozart, Liadow, Grant, Bohm, 
Nevin, Chopin, Dvorak and other composers. iW. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., December 12.—Music of the Yule- 
tide was the ¢ theme of the joint recital given by Henry 
Overly, organist, Mabel Pearson Overly, soprano, and the 
children’s chorus of the Western State Normal Training 
School, with about 150 voices. The first half of the pro- 
gram was given by the young people’s chorus, directed by 
Leoti Combs. Carols, hymns and the favorite songs of the 
nativity were arranged to form a program of pleasing color 
and contrast. The voices were flexible and clear, and the 
work of the young people showed training and lack of con- 
straint before an audience. The accompaniment was sup- 
plied by a string orchestra from the Western State Normal. 
Mr. Overly played a prelude by Clerambault and chorale, 
In Thee is Joy, by Bach, Stoughton’s Dreams and Within 
a Chinese Garden, and closed with Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus. Under Mr. Overly’s hands the organ gives its best 
Mrs. Overly selected the aria from the Messiah as her solo 
number. Her voice is one of sweetness and purity, and 
her singing is always enjoyed. Mr. Overly at the organ 
played an excellent accompaniment. This recital, given De- 
cember 10, in the First Presbyterian Charch, formed the 
second of the monthly meetings of the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society. 

Under the direction of C. Z. Bronson, the December con- 
cert of the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra was given the 
aiternoon of December 9, in the Masonic Temple. The 
program was planned to appeal to popular taste as well as 
to those whose preference is for the deeper things in music. 
vv eber’s overture, Der Freischiitz, Bridal Song and Serenade 
trom Goldmark’s Rural Wedding symphony, a delightful 
interpretation of Boisdeffre’s At the Brook, Scharwenka’s 
Minuetto, Macbeth’s Love in Idleness, and Gounod’s ballet 
music from Faust made up the list of orchestra numbers. 
The entire program was played with a finish and accord in 
ensemble work which would do credit to an older organiza- 
tion than the Kalamazoo Symphony, which is just entering 
into its third yéar. The support of the community is evi- 
dence of Kalamazoo’s regard for this body of musicians. 
Subscriptions are being taken for sustaining memberships. 
The number is rapidly approaching the 300 mark, which is 
estimated as the number necessary for providing ample 
funds to carry the orchestra through the entire season. 
John Clark, baritone, was the soloist of the program. He 
sang the Handel aria, Hear, Me! Ye Winds and Waves; 
KKoeneman's When the King Went Forth to War; and On 
the Road to Mandalay, setting by Speaks, Mr. Clark has 
a clear voice and sings with ease and ability to convey the 
meaning of the song. Trade Winds was his encore number 
Mrs. H. M. Snow, pianist with the orchestra, played Mr 
Clark’s accompaniments. M., J. R. 


Knoxville, Tenn., December 26.—A Christmas program 
by the recently organized Junior Music Club was a pre- 
holiday évent, at the rooms of the ‘Community Service 
Council. Minnie Stensland, the supervisor of public school 
music, directed the singing of Christmas carols. Several 
musical numbers were given by a string quartet composed 


. of Treva Flanigan, Floy Plemons, Marjorie Cox and Mar- 


garet .Elizabeth Ferris. A piano solo was offered by 
Martha Ellison. Mrs. Leon Jourolman, accompanied by 
Margaret Conover, gave a musical reading. cS. 
Lindsborg, Kans., December 18—The Bethany Ora- 
torio Society gave the 125th performance of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, November 18, as a part of local church festivities. The 
chorus was under the direction of Hagbard Brase. The 
orchestra, with Arthur Uhe as concertmaster and Arvid 
Wallin at the organ, gave excellent support. The soloists 
consisted of local talent: Irene Houdek, soprano, and Ben- 
jamin Tilberg, baritone, teachers in the voice department ; 
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Katherine Penner, contralto, and Stanton Fiecler, tenor, 
advanced students of voice. They sang the solo parts com- 
mendably, having received their training from Thure Jader- 
borg of the voice department. 

Cecile de Horvath presented an interesting program in 
the college chapel on December 3. This was a return en 
gagement, and Mme. de Horvath scored a success equal to 
that of last year when she appeared here in recital. The 
Chopin scherzo in E major was probably the outstanding 
number of the evening. Several other numbers deserve 
mention, such as prelude, fugue and variation, by Cesar 
Franck; Tarantelle from Venice and Naples; and Grieg’s 
ballads in form of variations. Mme. de Horvath’'s recital 
was appreciated by the large audience, and numerous encores 
were given. 

Paul Goodman has recently been awarded a fellowship 
by the Juilliard Foundation of New York City. He is pur 
suing studies in piano, organ and composition at the David 
Mannes School of Music, New York. Mr. Goodman fin 
ished the Artist's Certificate Course in piano last year under 
Oscar Lofgren, dean of the school of fine arts, Bethany 
College, and also received the degree of B. M. in organ 
under Hagbard Brase, head of the organ and _ theory 
departments. oO 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope ) 

Monroe, Mich., December 26.—Six public schools, two 
Catholic schools, and two Lutheran schools were entered in 
the recently concluded music memory contest in Monroe, 
Mich., under the auspices of the Monroe Community Service 
and Recreation Association. The banner for the school 
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sang with full-throated ardor even when she de- 
seri her activities as a creator of artificial 
flowers. At the end of the duet with Rodolpho 
her clear soaring tone rang out with confident 
fidelity to the pitch, and she did some thoroughly 
satisfying singing in the third act quartet. Miss 
Fitziu cleverly subdued her opulent beauty to a 
dainty prettiness, for Mimi must have pathos if 
one ig to sympathize with her fluttering dabs st 
life.""-—-New York Evening Mail. 
ee 






“Anna Fitziu was a slender, wistful Mimi, who 
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NEW YORKERS FIND MUCH TO ENJOY IN THE 
GERMANS’ PERFORMANCE OF DIE TOTEN AUGEN 


Wagnerian Opera Company Offers D'Albert Work at the Manhattan Before Good Sized Audience—Other Showings of 
the Week Include Die Fledermaus, Meistersinger, Der Evangelimann, Tristan, Walkiire, Lohengrin and Der 
Fliegender Hollander—Ethel Frank Scores Decided Success in Local Debut 


Die Fievermaus, December 31, 

Ihe serious, able singers making up the Wagnerian Opera 
Company, rollicked and frolicked through Strauss’ comic 
opera, Die Fledermaus, on New Year's Eve before an audi 
ence which hugely enjoyed everything. Lotte Appel was 


indeed a most winning Adele, looking and acting the part 


with infectuous abandon, The Czardas and Friska were 
sung by her with splendid rhythmical brilliancy. Louise 
Perard was an artistic and capable actress and singer as 


Kosalind; she particularly excelled in the drinking song 
and also in her aria where she characterized a country maid, 
queen and Parisienne. Desidor Zador as the prison director, 
Franke was the source of most of the fun of the evening; 
the things he did and said created an uproar of laughter. 
Paul Schwarz interpolated a song with beautifully controlled 
high notes, and won his share of applause, as did Benno 
Ziegler as the Notary. Prince Orlowsky was presented by 
wma Bassth with aristocratic mien, and other parts wee 
in the capable hands of Emil Studenmeyer, Eduard Kandl 
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and Carl Braun. Grete Hauch is a lively and winsome 
young dancer; she gave a solo dance with much verve. 

Between the acts the Blue Danube Waltz was performed 
by the excellent orchestra, and in this Josef Stransky showed 
how distinguished a waltz may be made through artistic 
interpretation. There was much “pep” in all his conducting. 

MEISTERSINGER, JANUARY 1 (MATINEE). 

With a cast nearly the same as at its previous productions 
of Meistersinger, the Wagnerian Opera Company gave a 
creditable and enjoyable performance which a New Year’s 
Day audience applauded enthusiastically. Theodore Latter- 
mann was an effective Hans Sachs and filled the role with 
many details that added to its tenderness and poetry, 

Dex EVANGELLMANN, JANUARY 1. 

On New Year's night the Wagnerian Opera Company 
gave its premiere of Wilhelm Kienzel’s Der Evangelimann 
with a fine cast at the Manhattan Opera House. 

The narrative centers around Martha, Matthias, a pious 
and poor clerk at the Convent of St. Othmar and his brother 
Johannes, also an ardent suitor, but an evil character who 
tries to win the affections of the girl who loves his brother. 
After being repelled he sets fire to the convent and publicly 
accuses Matthias of the burning of the property. Matthias 
is sent to prison for twenty years. The next act takes place 
thirty years later and he is now an evangelist. A travelling 
preacher and a bringer of the glad tidings of Christ and 
His doctrines, Matthias reaches Vienna and meets Martha’s 
friend, Magdalena, who has been nursing the dying Jo- 
hannes. He tells his life story to her, also relating the 
death of his beloved, and at the end meets his dying brother 
who discloses to him the entire crime and is pardoned by 
Matthias, 

he music is a negligible quantity, simple in invention and 
hand.ing to the point of puerility. One strove in vain to 
understand the reason for the popularity of this fatuous 
work in its native habitat. 

Rudolph Ritter was the Matthias and gave a stirring inter- 
pretation of the role; Desidor Zador as Johannes satisfied 
in his part as the hard- hearted brother, and equally pleasing 
was Adolph Schoepflin as Friedrich, while Ida Moericke as 
Martha made a charming maiden and Ottillie Metzger as 
Magdalena revealed a voice of rich tone and quality, Alfred 
Loren'z conducted. There was a fair sized audience, not 
particularly enthusiastic in its applause. 

Alfred Lorentz conducted + 

TristaAN AND Iso_peE, JANUARY 2, 

A repetition of this greatest of all love dramas with music 
gave the hearers another chance to hear Elsa Alsen do her 
remarkable Isolde again. It is one of the best renderings of 
the role ever experienced here. Miss Alsen has a voice of 
noble quality and large volume, and she acts heroically and 
poignantly. Her performanee was wonderfully well bal- 
anced and yet full of spontaneous feeling. She scored a 
triumph. Heinrich Knote was an intense and deeply musical 
Tristan. Conductor Moericke handled his orchestra master- 
fully and revealed all the melodic and harmonic beauties of 
the imperishably lovely score, Ottilie Metzger, lest she be 
forgotten, should be mentioned here for her soulful and 
fine toned Brangaene. 

Die WaALKOGreE, JANUARY 3 (MarTINER). 

The Manhattan Opera House harbored a not too large, 
but very enthusiastic afternoon audience. The applause was 
well deserved, too, for the performance was an excellent one, 
with the entire cast entitled to much praise. 

Hermann Ritter replaced Heinrich Knote in the role of 
Siegmund, and did the part with authority. Hermann Eick, 
as Hunding, presented a powerful and sinister figure, and 
Hermann Weil, as Wotan, acted and sang in his -usual 
competent manner, Luise Perard gave a moving and pas- 
sionate portrayal of Sieglinde, and one of the most interest- 
ing impersonations was the Fricka of Ottilie Metzger. 
Marie Lorenz-Hoellischer, the Briinnhilde, was in good 
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voice, and accomplished the high notes of the Valkyrie call 
without any effort. 

But it was Eduard Moerike to whom fell the chief honors 
of the afternoon for his excellent reading of the very diver- 
sified and difficult score. 

Die Toren Aucen, JANUARY 3 (EveNING). 

Eugen D'Albert’s opera, Die Toten Augen, had its first 
performance in New York at the Manhattan Opera House 
on Thursday evening, January 3, before a good sized audi- 
ence which showed its hearty appreciation of the work by 
applauding vigorously whenever there was an opportunity. 
As the work was reviewed at considerable length on the 
occasion of the first American production a few weeks ago 
at Chicago, there will be no need to present another detailed 
account. The book is distinctly better than the music. The 
authors, Hans Heinz Ewers and Marc Henry, have invented 
a strongly dramatic story and built it into a thoroughly effec- 
tive libretto. And, though D’Albert’s music is not notable 
for its inspiration or original invention, it is very cleverly 
constructed to emphasize the situations and scored with a 
thorough knowledge of operatic effectiveness. In fact the 
whole constitutes the most interesting operatic novelty that 
has been offered New York this season, 

The work is to a large extent a one-part opera, and that 

rt is Myrtocle, the blind woman. In it Elsa Gentner- 

‘ischer had an opportunity to demonstrate how extremely 
good she is, both as singer and actress. The other two prin- 
cipal roles fell to Theodor Lattermann as Arcesius and Ot- 
tilie Metzger as Mary Magdalen. Both of these artists act 
well enough, but neither is in anything like the first freshness 
of youth when it comes to voice. Robert Hutt looked very 
handsome and sang well the few phrases that fell to him 
in the part of the unfortunate Roman gentleman who gets 
choked to death because of a lady’s mistake. 

The prologue, which illustrates the Parable of the Lost 
Sheep, is perhaps the most beautiful part of the opera, Ru- 
dolf Ritter, Benno Ziegler and Joan Ruth, all three singing 
excellently, gave it with real sympathy and effect. The 
opera was repeated on Saturday evening, January 5, tenor 
oa replacing Rudolf Ritter, indisposed, in the pro- 
ogue, 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 4. 

The feature of the Lohengrin performance at the Man- 
hattan on Friday evening, January 4, was the first appear- 
ance here of Ethel Frank, the American soprano, in the 
role of Elsa. Miss Frank made a charmingly simple figure 
to gaze upon and she was completely equal to the vocal de- 
mands of the part. Especially moving was she in the scene 
between Ortrud and Elsa at the beginning of the second 
act and again in the following scene in the bridal chamber. 
Her first entrance, too, was made with effective simplicity. 
Miss Frank’s clear soprano, purely lyric in quality, was 
particularly adapted to the demands of the part. Without 
doubt a singer of her talent will be heard again with the 
company, to whose strength she materially adds. The rest 
of the cast was distributed as follows: King, Adolf Schoepf- 


lin; Telramund, Marcel Salzinger; Ortrud, Marie Lorenz- 
Hoellischer, and Lohengrin, Heinrich Knote. Eduard 
Moerike conducted in place of Ernst Knoch, who was 


announced, 
Der Fiuiecenper HoLLANper, JANUARY 5, 

There were several last minute changes in the cast of 
Der Fliegender Hollander, presented on Saturday afternoon, 
January 5, by the Wagnerian Opera Company, at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. Hermann Weil, who replaced Mr. 
Lattermann, was impressive in the title role, singing excep- 


tionally well, and in place of Mme. Gertner-Fischer, Miss 
Perard was the Senta. She sang with good voice and 
style. Others in the cast were Mr. Eck as Deland, and Mr. 


Hiitt as Erik, Miss Bassth as Mary was commendable. A 
word of praise goes to Ernst Knoch at the conductor's 
stand, who gave a splendid reading of the score. 


Ethelynde Smith Greeted with Enthusiasm 

An enthusiastic audience enjoyed the song recital given 
by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, at the Academy of Music in 
Sumter, S. C., on December 12. 


Unprecedented Success for Levitzki 


Havana, Cuba, January 7.—(By telegram.)—Levitzki 
scored wonderful success with Pro Arte Musical Society, 
Engaged two concerts, re-engaged for third. Unprece- 
dented in history of club. (Signed) A. L, S. 
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Galli-Curci to Go to England 


Evans and Salter, managers of Mme. Galli-Curci, an- 
nounce that, after eight consecutive seasons in concert and 
opera in the United States, the prima-donna at last has 
signed a contract to appear 
for the first time in England. 
Her British tour, the details 
of which will be looked out 
for by Lionell Powell, will 
begin with a recital at Al- 
bert Hall on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 12, followed by another 
a week later, after which she 
will make a tour through the 
large cities of England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

Mme, Galli-Curci will re- 
turn to America about De- 
cember 15, in order to spend 
Christmas at her beautiful 
home in the Catskills, but 
her only appearances in this 
country next year will be the 

guest performances at the 
Metropolitan, in January and February, 1925. She will sing 
no concerts here. In the spring of 1925, offers for two tours 
are under consideration, one of which would take her 
through Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, the other 
through Australia. A decision has not been made as yet. 
The British tour, by the way, has been arranged only after 
negotiations extending over five years. 
me. Galli-Curci has never sung in Great Britain. In 
fact, = for operatic appearances in her native country, 
Italy, in Spain, and one command performance of Lucia in 
Petrograd before the war in the presence of the Czar, her 
entire career has been on the west side of the Atlantic, first 
in Cuba, and then in this country, where her meteoric debut 
with the Chicago Opera will never be forgotten. 

The prima donna has just finished her season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera in a performance of Romeo and Juliet 
on January 4. Her season there this year has consisted of 
ten performances, five subscription, and five without sub- 
scription, every one of which has been sold out to the last 
seat. She will open at the Metropolitan as Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville on January 16. 


John Charles Thomas Has Many Engagements 


John Charles Thomas, the popular baritone, recently re- 
turned from a successful tour in the West, will appear 
during the month of January at Reading, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Rochester, Stamford, several private soirees in New 
York and also for an engagement at the Hotel Astor for 
an automobile association, 

In February Mr. Thomas will appear with the Brooklyn 
Mundell Choral Club and will leave immediately after 
for a tour in the South. He has been engaged for a private 
soiree at the home of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury in Palm Beach 
on February 26. 

During the month of March Mr. Thomas will have ap- 
27 apps in Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Washington, New 
‘ork, and in April he is to appear at Symphony Hall in 
Boston and also at Providence, R. I., with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; also at the Mozart Society, and his last 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall is scheduled for Sunday 
afternoon, April 6. 

Mr. Thomas will leave here early in May for Europe as 
he is booked for a concert tour through England during the 
months of October and November. He will not return to 
this country before the end of December, commencing sis 
concert tour in January, 1925. 


Edna Estwald Wins Praise 


Edna Estwald, dramatic soprano, sang recently in Stam- 
ford, N. Y., and won praise from the critics. According to 
the Mirror-Recorder, she did credit to the rendering of Un 
bel di, from Madame Butterfly. The critic of that paper 
stated: “Her encore number, Valse, as well as several other 
selections, were beautifully sung and the music enjoyed by 
the large audience.” Following another appearance in Stam- 
ford, when Miss Estwald sang the Vissi d’arte from Tosca, 
the critic of the same paper stated that the singer showed 
herself to be a “master of interpretation and the possessor 
of a truly wonderful voice. With true artistry she rendered 
as an encore the old familiar Comin’ Through the Rye.” 
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Siegfried Wagner Here Soon 

Siegfried Wagner, with his wife, is to sail from Berlin 
on January 14 on the steamship America, arriving here 
about ten days later. A new concert has been added to the 
list to be conducted by Wagner. On February 11, in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, he will direct a concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. A prominent soloist will also 
appear on the program. 


Gallo to Take Over Duse 
Following her engagement at Chicago, where she is still 
under Morris Gest’s direction, Eleonora Duse, famous Ital- 
ian actress, will go under the joint management of Fortune 
Gallo and the Selwyns, who will take her on a tour through 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Violinist to Open Third American Tour in 
Syracuse 
Erna Rubinstein, the youthful Hungarian violinist who 
has become widely known through her two American tours, 
returned on the S. S. Albert Ballin and will open her season 
with a recital in Syracuse on January 15. 


Nathan Ciganeri in America 
Nathan Ciganeri, Russian pianist, formerly - at 
the Tiflis Conservatory of Music, arrived in America last 
August and located in Newark, N. J. He is a graduate of 
the Imperial conservatories of Warsaw and Petrograd. 


W. Warren Shaw Back from Florida 
W. Warren Shaw, the well known vocal teacher of New 
York, has returned from a trip to Florida and resumed 
teaching at his Carnegie Hall studio. 
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Calvin M. Franklin has sold his financial interest in Con- 
cert Direction M, H. Hanson to Martin H. Hanson, 
The world premiere of Ettore Panizza’s The King and the 

Forest was given in Chicago December 30, 
The Denishawn Dancers will appear at the Manhattan Opera 
_ House in New York on April 2 and 3. 
Erna Rubinstein will 1 da her third American tour in Syra- 
cuse on January 15. é 
Daniel Mayer will book William Wade Hinshaw's opera 
companies during 1924-25. 

Alfred vortot is hooked for 150 concerts this season. 

Frederic Freemantel is under the management of L. D. 
Bogue. 

Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, writer of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers and other well known hymns, is dead. 

Phyllis Lett is filling many engagements in England. 
The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association convened this year 
in Chicago during Christmas week. ; 
Cecil Arden will make an extended tour to the Coast next 
season, 

La Habanera and I Compagnacci were given their first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan last week. 

Avon Franklin Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
died suddenly last Sunday. 

Osborne McConathy has been elected president of the IIli- 
nois Music Teachers’ Association, 

The Cornish School in Seattle is one of the few institutions 
that are not operated for profit. 

Estelle Liebling has recovered almost completely from an 

_ operation for appendicitis, 
It is reported that a first class concert manager is needed in 


tah, 

Viola Nold, mother of Raymond Nold, died in Albion, 
Mich., December 29. 

Hans Merx has returned to America after six months spent 
in Europe. 

The Clarence Adler Club is meeting with success. 

“Little Irish Caruso” (John O’Pray) is studying with Harold 
Hurlbut. 

The National Opera Club held a Christmas fete. 

Philadelphia is to have a great pageant during its forth- 
coming Music Week. 

Cecil Arden will feature on her programs a new Carmen 

: Fantasy made for her by Buzzi-Peccia. 

Frieda Hempel was given an ovation when she sang re- 
cently in New Haven, 

Dr. William C. Carl has inaugurated a series of oratorio 
recitals at the First Presbyterian Church. : 

Lewis Richards will give a clavecin recital at Aeolian Hall 
on January 22. 

A program of compositions by Henry Holden Huss was 
heard in Hannibal, Mo. 

The police in Detroit had to be called out to disperse the 
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crowd unable to secure seats for the San Carlo per- 
formances. 

Adelaide Gescheidt's recent musicale and tea was enjoyed by 

_. about 200 guests. 

Thaddeus Rich scored an unusual success when he appeared 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mme, Soder-Hueck has endorsed Mana-Zucca’s new song, 
The Cry of the Woman, 

Vladimir Golschmann, it is rumored, will be guest conductor 
of one of our large orchestras. 

Judson House believes a singer should use salesmanship. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek had a busy week-end last week. 

Henry Hadley has been selected conductor of the Worcester 
Festival, 

Cornelie Meysenheym, former Hollandish court singer, died 
on December 31, 

Jascha Silberman, twelve-year-old pianist, was soloist at the 

_ Sunday evening concert at the Waldorf, 

The Studio Choral Club recently made its debut in Lowell 

Wassili Leps is conductor of the orchestra at Loew's New 
Lexington Theater, G, N, 


Freemantel Booking Rapidly 

The L, D, Bogue Concert Management announces rapid 
booking during 1924-25 for Frederic Freemantel, the 
English tenor, and his program of Beethoven songs. Ar 
rangements are being concluded to have Freemantel pre- 
sent this educational program throughout the country 
Propaganda among the woman's clubs for singing in English 
has been greatly stimulated by such a prominent artist pre 
senting a program of Beethoven songs in English. The 
tenor stated “It has taken long and studious application 
to find adequate translations of the quaint texts used by 
Beethoven, but I feel fully repaid in being able to demon- 
strate that even the classics which appealed to Beethoven 
in his various moods are amenable to his mother tongue, 
English, with better singing results than are found in 
the original words.” 

Marjorie Squires Scores with Orchestra 

Marjorie Squires was soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra,on December 2, and the following day Harry 
R. Burke stated in the St. Louis Times: “She is a singer 
with taste and intelligence, possesses a magnificent voice 
of rare warm beauty in the middle and upper registers and 
scarcely less distinguished in her lower notes. She sings 
with good method. Noble and vibrant is that opulent and 
resounding tone.” 
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making the highest percentage, donated by the National 
Bdreau for the Advancement of Music, was won by St. 
John’s Catholic School. Janet Carroll won the children’s 
prize, while Mrs. B. M. Hellenberg was victor among the 
adults participating. The judges were Mrs. Edward Green- 
ing, chairman; Mrs. D. S. Spencer, and Wm. J. Fitzgerald. 
The prize committee was made up of Mrs. C. Will Beck, 
chairman; Mrs. James Carroll, and Lulu Weiss. Bernice 
Weis was the general chairman of the contest. CoS. 


New London, Conn., December 14.—The second of the 
concert series at Connecticut College, in the State ory, 
took place the evening of December 6, and brought Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, as its performer. Mr. Werrenrath 
sang two Mozart arias from Le Nozzi di Figaro; Over the 
Hills and Far Away (Old Irish); The Pretty Creature 
(Old English) ; Brahms’ Von Ewiger Liebe; Grieg’s Lauf 
der Welt; Sinding’s Licht; the prologue from Pagliacci; 
four Negro spirituals, arranged by R. Nathaniel Dett; The 
Admirals, by Chadwick; Sittin’ Thinkin’, by Fisher; Slow, 
Horses, Slow, by Jalowiez; Duna, by McGill, and Oley 
Speaks’ On the Road to Mandalay. Herbert Garrick ac- 
companied him on the piano. W. E. S. 


New Orleans, La., December 20.—The concert season 
is in full sway and music lovers are revelling in the treats 
offered them. Kochanski and Rubinstein scored at their 
afternoon appearance at the Mosque Temple, under the 
management of Capt. J. Eugene Pearce, 

Capt. Pearce presented Emma Calvé on the evening of 
December 16, when the artist demonstrated her excellent 
vocal technic. Needless to say, her selections from Carmen 
swept the audience. 

Josef Hofmann appeared under the auspices of Robert H. 
Tarrant. His performance of the Beethoven 110 stood out 
from the remainder of the program for the excellent inter- 
pretation given by the artist. 

The N. O. Symphony Association, heade@*by E, V. Ben- 
jamin, presented the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor, in three concerts. Enthusiasm ran high 
throughout the series and especially so when Mr. Ganz played 
the Schumann concerto. This artist is a favorite here, and 
his next six appearances with the orchestra—three in Febru- 
ary and three in March—will be awaited with pleasure. 

The Saturday Music Circle continues its monthly musi- 
cales: Mrs. Mark Kaiser, president ; Corinne Mayer, instru- 
mental director, and Mary V. Moloney, vocal director, are 
presenting programs of high order. H. B. L. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., December 21.—The Pianists’ 
Club met recently with Martha Gilmer, of West Fourteenth 
Street. The program included the following piano selec- 
tions: Chopin’s A flat major ballade, and Liadow’s Music 
Box, by Helen Lord; Schumann’s Waltz and Chopin-Liszt’s 
Nocturne, by Grady Fox. 

Among the most interesting numbers of the program pre- 
sented before the music department of Sorosis, in the home 
of Mrs. J. W. Green, was a group of piano selections jren- 
dered by Gertrude Henneman, including Gluck-Saint-Sdens’ 
Caprice; Chopin's Polonaise, op. 53; MacDowell’s March 
Wind; Rachmaninoff’s Polichinelle, and Palmgren’s May 
Night. 

The Music and Drama Club was entertained by Mrs. Fred 
S. Milan in her home on West Twenty-second Street. The 
program was introduced by Mrs. W. E, Flesher, with a piano 
solo, Reinhold’s Impromptu, and included Schubert’s Im- 
yromptu in A flat, by Mrs. C. B. Macklin; a reading b 
Mrs. B. L. Tisinger; Haydn’s Gypsy Rondo, Mrs. H. O. 
Stark, and Schumann’s Carnival scenes, by Mrs. A. Reck. 

Opening with the overture from King Rene’s Daughter, 
rendered on the piano by Mrs. Leslie M. Westfall and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Rumsey, the Ladies’ Music Club presented a 
striking program at the First Lutheran Church. The club 
chorus played a prominent part and excited favorable com- 
ment with its rendition of King Rene’s Daughter in its 
entirety, with Mrs, Allen Street, soprano; Mrs. G. W. Salter, 
mezzo; Mrs. G. A, Griffith, and Mrs. H. A. Shreffler, con- 
traltos, as soloists. Floyd K. Russell directed the chorus 
and Mrs. Frederick B. Owen accompanied. Other numbers 
were given by Mrs. George Forsythe, Mrs. Julius Block, 
and Clark E. Snell. a 

A program was presented recently by the St. Cecilia 
Choral Club, at the High School auditorium, under the 
direction of Clark E. Snell, Mrs, Leroy C. Miller, of Tulsa, 
was soloist, and Mrs. Forrest McGinley, accompanist. _ 

In the Beginning Was God, the prize winning composition, 
in the Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs’ competition 
contest last Spring, has recently been a Oscar J. 
Lehrer, the composer, is a member of the faculty of the 
music school, connected with the University of Oklahoma, 
and has previous! le ey a violin instruction book, en- 
titled Ensemble Method for the Violin. a 

Two recitals were given by piano students of Mary Olivia 
Caylor in the Music Shrine. C. M. C. 


Olean, N. Y., December 26.—Olean’s first Christmas 
rogram of the holiday season was the special concert of 

inter and Christmas music presented by the Chromatic 
Club. A set of carols was an by a choral group from the 
club membership, garbed in the traditional red hood and 
capes. The program was closed with a tableau of the Manger 
Scene and a quartet arrangement of Silent Night. The latter 
feature was presented by Chromatic Club members, assisted 
by a director and stage manager from the Community Play- 
ers, who are affiliated with Olean Community Recreation 
Service. ys 

Oxnard, Cal., December 26.—Musical reciprocity be- 
tween various adjacent California cities was continued with 
a visit of the Southern California Edison Band for 4 con- 
cert under the auspices of Community Service of Oxnard. 


Under the direction of George A. Isbell, the band presented 
a varied program, interspersed by solos given by Mrs. J. A. 
Traber, Mrs. W. J. Booth and: J. ©. Westervelt, bP es 


accompaniment of Mrs. Charles Weaver. 


Richmond, Va., December 18—Over $1200 was realized 
at the concest given at the John Marshall High School for 
the benefit of the starving children of Germany and Austria. 

William E. Zeusch, of Boston, gave a recital at the formal 
opening of the Parish Memorial Organ, at Grace-Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church, on the evening of December 13. 
The organ is a four manual instrument, with forty-four 
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speaking stops, built by the E. M. Skinner Company, of 
Boston and New York. 

F. Flaxington Harker rendered an interesting program at 
the afternoon recital at St. Paul’s lesser Church on 
December 16. 

The first term of the season at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., was brought to a close on the after- 
noon of December 12, with a recital by an ensemble of fifty- 
three students of the McIntyre School of Music. Several 
members of the faculty also took part. Among them were 
Arthur Fickenscher, director of the school, pianist; Piet van 
de Kamp, violinist, and Richard Lorleberg, cellist. 

The Sabbath Glee Club, of Ginter Park, gave a benefit 
recital, on the evening of December 16, to raise funds for 
the Ginter Park community newspaper. W. T, 

San Antonio, Tex., December 11.—Walter Dunham 
recently dedicated a new organ for the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Catholic Church. He played numbers bv Boellmann, 
Russell, Bossi, and Borowski. Assisting on the program 
were Mrs, E. K., de Ruano, soprano; the San Fernando 
Cathedral Choir of twenty voices; C. F. Schwabe, director ; 
Mrs. Ed. Hoyer, Sr., organist, and E. H. Hurst, bass. 

A recent marriage was that of Bertha Berliner, soprano 
(who recently returned from Italy, after operatic successes 
there), and Don Felice, the conductor of the Palace Theater 
Orchestra. 

A whistling contest was held November 30, when Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg entertained the Chaminade Choral Society, Marie 
de Ham won first prize, and Mrs. R. W. McCann, ‘second’ 
prize. The contest was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Frank Lefevre Reed, of the State University, delivered the 
fourth lecture (December 4) of the series on The Funda- 
mentals of Music. His topic was The Melodic Element in 
Music. These lectures are most instructive and are given 
for members of the Tuesday Musical Club. 

Daisy Polk, soprano, formerly of San Antonio and now 
of Dallas, was presented in recital, December 4, by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. She 
was the second artist in the series which is being sponsored 
by the club, Miss Polk's voice was displayed to advantage 
in a program which consisted af unhackneyed songs, Com- 
positions were by Horn, Schubert, Franz, Strauss, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Rhené-Baton, Moreau, Bachelet, Kramer, Wintter 
Watts and Densmore; old Italian and French songs, and one 
number from the Songs from the Hills of Vermont. The 
accompanist was Russell Curtis, who gave fine, sympathetic 
support, Several encores were necessary during the course 
of the program. Her many friends were glad to welcome 
her again. 

The following pupils from the San Antonio College of 
Music presented the program December 4, from the station 

iO Irene Wisecup, Ada Rice, and Mary Nourse, pian- 
ists; John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., and Virginia Majewski, violin- 
ists, and Mary Betty Conoly, soprano. Mary Nourse was 
also the accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, offered a program December 7 of Brahms’ music, com- 
memorating the ninetieth annivei sary of his birth. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. F. E, Tucker. The following 
resident-artists contributed: John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, who 
played three movements of the sonata in F minor; Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano, who sang Botschaft, and O Liebliche Wan- 
gen; Bertram Simon, violinist, who played the sonata in A 
for violin and piano, with Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto, who 
sang Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, and Vergebliches 
Standchen. Walter Dunham accompanied both Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs, Simpson. The closing number was a group of three 
songs—Gypsy Minstrel, Now Sounds the Harp, and The 
Little Sandman—given by the Chaminade Choral Society, 
David Griffin, director, and Mrs, G. P. Gill, accompanist. 
This is the society’s first appearance this season, and it 
strengthened the good impression made last season. 

Greek Evans, American baritone, was heard in Blossom 
Time, December 7 and 8. His delineation was excellent, 
both vocally and histrionically. 

A new department of the Tuesday Musical Club was 
brought before the public on December 8, when the first of 
the junior musicales was given. Lida Grosh is chairman. 
Advanced young pupils of teachers are presented. Those 
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appearing on this program were: Alfred Summer, pianist ; 
ary Louise Walliser, Mary L. Ables, Louise Dryden, and 
Antonia Gonzles, violin ensemble, with Dorothy Newton at 
the piano; Betty Mae Duggan, pianist; Mary Margar 
Brown, harpist; Mary Louise Walliser, violinist; Dorothy 
Richter, soprano; Eunice L. Hickerson, pianist, and William 
age violinist. The teachers, respectively, are as follows 
Eugene Staffel, sister at Lady of the Lake College ; 


Clara D. Peg , Maudetta Martin Joseph, sister at Lady 
of the Lak ; Mrs. L. L. Marks, Walter Dunham, 
and Julien Paul Blitz. The accompanists were Dorothy New- 


ton, Mrs. Nat Goldsmith. and Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained December 10, 
at which time the new members were hostesses. The pro- 
gram was given by Nellie Fox and Vera Powell, dancers; 
Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Dorothy Claassen, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mrs. B. S. Chandler, reader; Dorothy Bell, soprano, 
and Fred Baffenberg, violinist. 

An orchestra has been organized in the city and Julien 
Paul Blitz has been chosen conductor. Rehearsals are held 
weekly and fine progress is being made. The membership 
is diversified, consisting of students preparing for a pro- 
fessional career, business men who love music, others of 
several years’ orchestral experience, musicians from the army, 
and members of the Bluebonnet Quintet. Louis Tulipan is 
concert master and the officers are Russell Cornwell, presi- 


dent; Lucy Banks, vice-president; Raymond Pigott, secre- 
tary; W. E. Shaw, treasurer, and Berely Harris, librarian. 
S. W. 


San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Spartanburg, S. C., December 16.—Gertrude Cour- 
teney, graduate of Converse College and former member of 
the school of music faculty, gave a recital in Converse Col- 
lege auditorium December 10 to friends who had not 
heard her since her return from Paris, where she won the 
Fontainebleau award. Miss Courteney has changed the range 
of her voice from contralto to soprano. She has gained con- 
siderably in breadth of tone, clearness of diction, and finish 
of style. Her program comprised songs by Bach, Handel, 
Georges, Strickland, and other composers, and the aria from 
the first act of Hérodiade, by Massenet. Miss Courteney 
was recalled several times before responding with an encore. 
The group of songs by Lily Strickland, a former Converse 
student, were sung with warmth and expression, D. S. 

Springfield, Mo., December 19.—Mary Garden, with 
her assisting artists, gave the opening concert of the State 
Teachers College Course. They appeared at the Shrine 
Mosque on November 10. 

The second number on the course was the 
Opera Company’s presentation of Madam Butterfly, 
Tamaki Miura in the title role. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra gave two 
fine programs in the Mosque, on December 1. They 
appeared under the auspices of the Shriners, as did Pavlowa 
and her Russian Ballet, on December 12. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, gave the third concert of The 
Teachers College Series on December 4. 

The Springfield Musical Club gave a Christmas concert 
on the evening of December 11, at the new Grace Methodist 
Church, A splendid chorus, under the direction of Harry 
A. Nelson, rendered three anthems. Organ solos were 
played by Birdie Atwood, Nelle Ross, and T. Stanley 
Skinner. There were vocal solos by Daisy Livingston, 
soprano; Helene Turner, Gertrude Mobley, Mrs. Thorne, 
contraltos; Verne Robertson and Charles Scholfield, bari- 
tones. Fred Heins gave two violin numbers. Accompan- 
ists for the evening were Birdie Atwood, John Holland, 
and T, Stanley Skinner. N. E. 

Stamford, Conn., December 16.—An excellent musical 
program was given in the high school auditorium on 
November 24, by the Liedertafel Society, with augmented 
choruses from all over Connecticut, and several assisting 
soloists. The male chorus, of 250 voices, was directed by 
Robert Weber, of New Haven, and the soloists were Thomas 
Wall, baritone, winner of the State prize for men in the 
Federation contest last June; Norma Weber Kluttig, con- 
tralto; and Harriet Allen, pianist. A large audience 
greeted the singer. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s Club, a recital was 
given by Leslie Hodgson, pianist, on December 5. The 
program was made particularly interesting by explanatory 
remarks concerning the characteristics of each number, 
which Mr. Hodgson gave. His program included a Chopin 
group; MacDowell’s Keltic sonata, op. 59; a group of shorter 
numbers; an intermezzo of Charles T. Griffes rhapsody 
in F sharp minor, by Deodat de Severac; the Bird Song, 
by Selim Palmgren; and St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves, by Liszt. 

The Schubert Club sets aside one day of its season every 
year for the introducing to the public of student artists. 
This year the concert date was November 28, and an en- 
joyable program was presented by a group of young singers, 
pianists, and violinists. A group of the Schubert Club, 
having splendid star sor is under the direction of Mrs. 
Frederick S. Wardwell. At these meetings, which are 
held twice a month, the libretto of the opera is read and 
soloists present the outstanding musical numbers. 

Under the auspices of the Schubert Club, constituting 
the first concert of the evening series of three concerts, 
a the Club presents, was the appearance on December 

of the Lenox String Quartet, and Katherine Bacon, 
pian This was the second performance of the quartet 
in Stamford, and requests are pouring in for a repeat. 
Katherine Bacon was popular in the Dvorak quintet in F 
sharp minor, which she played with fine perception. 

At a meeting of the Travel Club, held on December 6, 
Carolyn Finney Springer, contralto, soloist of Christ 
Episcopal Church of Greenwich, presented two groups of 
songs, which won laudatory comment and floral tributes. 
Her numbers, Over the cok a ee Ee Oe ee Seen (sung in Russian); Songs 
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My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak (sung in Germaa); Sans 
Toi, D’Hardelot (sung in French); and an_all- English 
group, Dawn in the Desert, Gertrude Ross; Wearin’ Awa, 
Footes ; Mem'ries Divine, John Proctor Mills ; and Allit- 
sen’s Song of Thanksgiving. 

In a recital given in the lounge of the Stamford Yacht 
Club, on December 14, James Stanley, baritone, and Eleanor 
Stanley, pianist, made their initial bow here, and in an 
interesting program pleased the large number who gathered 
to hear them. 

That community singing has come into its own in Stam- 
ford was fully demonstrated when, at the production of 
the Handel Messiah, given in the high school auditorium by 
the community chorus, many were turned away. The chorus, 
which numbers 150, is under the direction of Clayton E. 
Hotchkiss, with Walter Strong Edwards as accompanist. 
The soloists were Mrs. Belden Brown, soprano; Elizabeth 
Cameron Sweet, contralto; Harold McCall, tenor; Everton 
Stidham, basso. The high school orchestra, accompanied 
the singers, and the work was given in finished manner, 
showing careful training. E, F, 

Steeleton, Pa., December 26.—A campaign for the de- 
velopment of community singing has been launched by the 
Parks and Playgrounds Commission with the cooperation 
of Francis Wheeler, musical organizer from the head- 
quarters of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Community song leaders were trained at a three 
weeks’ institute conducted by Mr. Wheeler. The committee 
appointed to carry out the program has for its: chairman 
Fred Wigfield of the Bethlehem Steel en Chorus. Other 
members of the committee we H. H. Rupp, W. H. Stone- 
sifer, Mrs. John Bethel, E. C. Henderson, George Cover, 
Mrs. Harry Devore, George Neff Robert Kruger, William 
Lewis, Ed Houdeshell, Mrs. William Brenizer and Dr. J. 
L. Gallagher. ote 

Tallahassee, Fla., December 16.—At the Florida State 
College for Women Gertrude Isidor, violinist, and Gladys 
Comtorter, pianist, gave a recital on December 10 as an 
end to the faculty series of programs before the closing 
of the college auditorium for enlargement of seating capac- 


ity. Both soloists pleased again as in a number of other 
recitals they have given together. Dean Opperman ably 
accompanied the violinist. E. S. O. 


Toledo, Ohio, December 21.—On the evening of De- 
cember 17 an interesting concert of English madrigals and 
ballets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was given 
at the Toledo Museum of Art. Those taking part were 
Mrs. Frederic M. Fuller, soprano; Edith Christie Gould, 
second soprano; Mrs. J. Brenton Taylor, alto; William A. 
Howell, tenor; and Julius J. Blair, basso. Among the 
numbers sung were selections by Morley, Croce, Converse, 
Weelkes, Benet, Cavendish, and other composers of these 
centuries, G. I. F 

Tulsa, Okla., November 30.—Most of the teachers re- 
turned in October, and the first meeting of the Associated 
Music Teachers of Tulsa disclosed the fact that many of 
them had spent their vacations in study. Mrs. Walter L. 
Cain gave an interesting talk of her experiences at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory at Fontainebleau, where she studied with 
Isadore Philipp of the Paris Conservatory, and Motte 
Lacroix, now of the Boston Conservatory. Mrs. Cain’s 
piano classes are always full, and she is much in demand 
as an accompanist, having specialized in accompanying under 
Frank LaForge. Ellen Reene Kersey, pianist and teacher, 
studied with Ernest Hutcheson for several weeks in New 
York. Adolph Kramer, head of the violin department at 
Tulsa University, spent two months studying with Franz 
Kneisel. Mynn Cogswell and Harry Ryan studied with 
Leopold Auer in Chicago. Ida Gardner, exponent of the 
Dunning System, gave a talk on cooperation among mu 
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sicians. Miss Gardner is president of the organization this 
year. The Junior Club, which is being sponsored by the 
association, held its first meeting in the home of Mrs. C 
G. Spindler. Adolph Kramer presented some valuable sug- 
gestions to the members on club work. 

A_new school, the Tulsa College of Fine Arts, opened 
its doors in October. John Knowles Weaver, head of the 
piano department at Tulsa University for fourteen years, 
is president and head of the piano and organ department. 
William Walter Perry, secretary-treasurer, is also in the 
piano department. Belle Vickery Mathews, dramatic so 
prano, formerly one of the teachers in the vocal department 
at the University of Oklahoma, at Norman, heads the voice 
department. Mrs. Mathews ‘+ an addition to Tulsa’s musical 
circles. She has charge of the music at the Boston Avénue 
M. E. Church, and has been elected a member of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale. Gertrude Gravett, also a 
newcomer, heads the violin department. This institution 
has given six pupils’ recitals this fall. Mrs. M. E. Reedy, 
artist pupil of William Walter Perry, gave a recital at the 
college on October 19, 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale is presenting pro- 
grams of merit and interest this Fall, under its new pres 
ident, Mrs, C. G. Spindler. Ina Larkins Edwards, organ- 
izer of the club and its first president, is much missed. 
She was a former pupil of Percy Hemus, and continued 
her study of voice with Robert Boice Carson after coming 
to Tulsa from New York, several years ago. She recently 
moved to Los Angeles. New members of the club are 


Bertha Kinsel Cook, soprano; Mrs. George B. Stanley, 
contralto; and Carolyn Thomas, violinist. Mme. Thomas 
toured as soloist with Sousa’s Band last season; this 


season giving recitals under the management of the Hornet 
Witte Concert Bureau. 

The first meeting of the Hyechka Club, October 20, was 
devoted to Tulsa composers, including Mrs. Fred S 
Clinton, president of the club; Mrs, E. C. Freese, Mrs 
Robert Wood, Marie Hine, Mayme Travis, E. E. Crerie, 
John Knowles Weaver, and Harry H. Ryan, 

The Cadman Club gave its first concert of the season 
the afternoon of November 2, at the Christian Church 

(Continued on next page) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


This club, under the direction of Robert Boice Carson, is 
a musical asset to Tulsa. Bertha Kinsel Cook, rano, 
and Ethel Lehr, violinist, were the soloists; Mrs. Walter 
L. Cain at the piano, 

Howard C, Taylor, the new head of the piano depart- 
ment at the University of Tulsa, was heard in recital 
November 2, assisted ly Mrs. Moehlenbrock-Lukken, con- 
tralto, of the vocal department, and Lucille Sutherland, 
accompanist. Mr, Taylor was a pupil of the late Rafael 
Joseffy. He has concertized extensively, having played 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Lukken is well known to 
Tulsa audiences, having pleased at many recitals last year. 

Bess MacClenen Hughes of Sapulpa, Okla. recently 
moved to Tulsa where she has opened a vocal studio. 

The Carson Concert Course was opened by Rosa Pon- 
selle, dramatic soprano, of the Metropolitan, October 23, 
at Convention Hall. Miss Ponselle captivated the large 
audience. The numbers that created enthusiasm were 
Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux, from Massenet’s Le Cid; and 
Tosti’s Good Bye, the latter sung as an encore. Stuart 
Ross proved himself a. pianist of distinction both in his 
solo groups and accompaniments. 

The second number on the Carson Course was a presen- 
tation of the San Carlo Grand Opera waaneony on No- 
vember 13 and 14, The first night Madam Butterfly was 
given with Tamaki Miura, Elvira Leveroni, Colin O’More, 
Graham Marr, and Amedeo Baldi in the principal roles. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci wee given the second 
night with Elda Vettori it De Lumi in_ the principal 
roles. Anna Fitziu made a ao aces as Nedda in Pag- 
liacci, with Lodovico Tomarchio as Canio, and Giulio Fregosi 
as Tonio. Max Kaplik appeared in both operas, making 
the most of the roles of Alfio and Silvio. Aldo Fran- 
chetti was the conductor. 

Georgette La Motte, pianist, who, with her mother, Anna 
Marx La Motte, is spending a brief time in Oklahoma, 
her native State, before returning to Paris to continue 
her study of piano with Alfred Cortot, gave a program 
in the home of Mrs Eugene Lorton the afternoon of 
November 11. 

A recent recital was given by Julia Catron, pianist, 
pupil of Ida Gardner; assisted by Christine Wallace, vio- 
nist, pupil of Adolph Kramer, and Hobart Brown, tenor, 
pupil of Josephine Storey- White. 

Anna Waldrop presented a group of pupils in piano re- 
cital at her studio on Novembe hoe 

Arthur Middleton, American barisanee gave a musicianly 
program at Convention Hall on November 8, under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Educationai Association. 

Virginia, Minn., December 14.—On December 7, music 
lovers of this vicinity had the pleasure of hearing John 
Charles Thomas and Erwin Nyiregyhazi in concert in the 
auditorium of the high school. Among the numbers ren- 
dered by the latter was Liszt's version of Schubert's 
Wanderer Fantasie, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 
2. Mr. Thomas was in excellent voice and sang Gluck’s 
O del mio doice ardor, Mara-Zucca’s Nichavo, and many 
delightful selections, bringing forth a storm of applause. 
This was a fitting climax to the Virginia Celebrated Artist 
Course’s Winter series, with Mrs. Benjamin Milavetz as 
its sponsor. U.. 0. L. 

Washington, D. C., December 19.—The Conservatory 
of Music of Howard University presented Goldie Guy in 
janoforte recital, in the university chapel. Her program 
included works of Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Brahms, Poldini, 
Friedman, Sibelius, Dett, Verdi-Liszt, and hoes ogee 


Wilmington, N. C., December 12.—An_ interesting 
organ recital took place at Trinity M. E. Church on De- 
cember 9 at four o'clock, by E. H. Munson and the First 
Presbyterian Quartet, which includes Mary Child, soprano; 
Mrs. Hamilton Sivley, contralto; Marmaduke Woodward, 
tenor; and Albert Brown, baritone. Numbers by Rogers, 
Rotolli, Westenholme, Nicolao, Renard, Shelley and — 
were given. E. N. O. 

Youngstown, Ohio, December 16.—The Ukraioian 
National Chorus made its first appearance here, December 
1, in the Rayen-Wood Auditorium, and stirred the audience 
to enthusiasm by its ensemble singing. Beside the Ukrain- 
ian folk songs, the chorus sang Dett’s Listen to the Lambs ; 
Koshetz’s arrangements of Foster’s Old Folks at Home; 
and Susanna. 

On December 3 Dr. William Kraupner, who recently came 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music to become the 
head of the piano department of the Reardon School of 
Music, gave a piano recital in the Moose Temple. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Bach-Busconi prelude and fugue in 
D major; Beethoven's sonata, opus 27; a Chopin group, 
and a miscellaneous group. 

December 5, Charles M. Courboin, the Belgian organist, 

gave a recital in St. John’s Episcopal Church to an audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium. The larger compositions 
ef the program were Saint-Saens’ Marche Heroique; the 
Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde; Mailly’s Marche Tri- 
omphale: and Bach's toccata and fugue in D minor. One 
of the most enjoyed was his improvization on a suggested 
theme. 
December 12, the American Glee. Club of this city, assisted 
by Sue Harvard, soprano, sang to an audience that about 
filled the Park Theater. This is the third year for the club, 
and the first under the leadership of I. H. Prosser, of 
Farrell, Pa. Two Protheroe compositions, Castilla and 
Drontheim, were on the program iss Harvard was re- 
peatedly encored. Her accompanist was Ethel Watson 
Usher. L. R. B. 


Adele Margulies Pupil Plays Well 


Jascha Silberman, twelve-year-old of Adele Mar- 
gulies, was the soloist at the December 30, Sunday evening, 
concert with the Waldorf-Astoria orchestra, playing Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. One who was there said he is 
extremely gifted enjoyed a big success ; enthusiastic ap- 
plause required an encore, Sinding’s Rustle ‘of Spring. 


Sundelius “Needs No Criticism” in Tacoma 


To quote the Tacoma Ledger after Marie Sundelius, 
the Metropolitan soprano, appeared in recital in that city 
recently; “Sundelius needs no criticism: she proved her- 
self every bit the artist she is recognized to be and 
— her © masa in the nation’s musical aristocracy denotes 

r to be. 
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Fine Music at Philadelphia Church 


N. Lindsay Norden, organist and choirmaster of the Sec: 
Church i in Philadelphia, arranged 


ond Presbyterian 


interesting musical programs bes the services at his ae 


during the Christmas holida 


In addition to the choir and 


soloists, Mr. Norden had t assistance of Frederic Cook, 
violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist, both of the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra. 
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Thaddeus Rich Plays Superbly 


That Thaddeus Rich, violinist, scored a genuine triumph 
when he played the Bruch G minor concerto with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra is evident from the attached press 
notices : 

The soloist of the concert, Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister. of the 
orchestra, never played more interestingly or musically than in the 
Bruch G minor concerto. As an artist Rich has risen to companion- 
ship with the great. As an individualist he has characteristics which 
are his alone. No violinist before the public can play the beautiful 
slow movement of the Bruch work with more poetical feeling or gen- 
uine musical atmosphere. His beautiful oy | legato, pertect into- 
nation, command of variety of tone and real feeling transported the 
audience into the greatest enthusiasm. His reception was overwhelm- 
ing, audiénce and musicians vieing in their efforts to express admira- 
tion.—Philadelphia Record. 


Thaddeus Rich reappeared as violin soloist after an absence of 
several years in this ,eapacity, a he has never equaled the superb 
performance which he gave the Bruch G minor concerto, The selec- 
tion of this beautiful work was a happy one, as it gave Mr. Rich a 
fine opportunity to exhibit the wonderful tone which is, perhaps, his 
greatest single asset as an executive artist. But his whole conception 
of the work was especially fine and his art has unquestionably broad- 
ened and matured since he has appeared as soloist in a purely violin 
concerto. It may be doubted if the Bruch G minor has ever had so 
magnificent a reading’in Philadelphia as it had yesterday. Tone, exe- 
cution and mental conception were as perfect as it is possible to 
conceive. He was recalled many times after the close of the work, 
the members of the orchestra being just as enthusiastic as the audience. 
—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Once .again. Thadd Rich d trates that he is one of the 
really great virtuosi of the violin by the excellence of his playing of 
the Bruch concerto in G minor for violin and orchestra, at this week’s 
pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. 

The melting tone, revealing phrasing and delicacy of sentiment with 

which he played the adagio movement cannot be surpassed by any 
other extant. The grace, charm and exquisite beauty of his cantabile 
promos, piano and pianissimo, together with the rare singing tone 
e imparted to them, was finest art, moulded, shaped and modulated 
by an artist of the first rank, as none less could do it. It was an 
exposition of sheer beauty which is rare, controlled by a sensitive taste 
and expressed with as fine sentiment as any poet may possess, Rich 
was equal to all the demands of the bravura writing of the finale, 
which he surmounted with ease, and there was to the whole perform- 
ance an authority and a comprehensive intelligent grasp which made 
it stand out as well worthy of the unusual applause the soloist re- 
ceived both before and after his contribution. With so great an 
artist as concertmaster it is easy to understand the high ranking of the 
—— artists who compose this organization.—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Star, 








Dr, Rich excelled his own high standard of performance, The tone 
that issued from his violin was solid and flawlessly pure, and few 
indeed are the imported artists who can make the instrument sing as 
that Guarnerius sang yesterday. Technical complexities in the score, 
pe though they are, never stood in the light of this illuminative 
reading. 





Fortunate indeed is our orchestra that it has a concertmaster of 
such outstanding artistic capacity. Applause was profuse and recalls 
were numerous,—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





The assisting artist was Dr. Thaddeus Rich, the orchestra’s concert- 
master, who is one of the best violinists before the public, bar none, 
and whose performance of the Bruch G minor concerto, in beauty of 
tone, brilliancy of execution and musicianly intelligence, was un- 
alloyed delight. Both at his appearance and at the close of his num- 

r, Dr, Rich was much and deservedly applauded.—Philadelphi 
Inquirer, 





Concertmaster Thaddeus Rich played the Bruch G minor concerto 
for violin with noble breadth of tone and sublime spiritual beauty. . . . 
Much might be written of Mr. Rich's superb performance of the 
concerto. It was marked by musicianship and interpretative qualities 
of the highest sort, far transcending facile technic, of which there was 
ample also, and disclosed Mr. Rich’s rich, pure tone with enchanting 
beauty.—Philadelphia North American. 


Reading Choral Society Praised 


Following are excerpts from what the critics had to say 
about the’ recent concert of the Reading Choral Society of 
Reading, Pa., N. Lindsay Norden conductor: 


The concert was of a high character; it made an appeal to those 
who appreciate the noble and lofty in musical art; it was given in a 
manner that shows the determination of the chorus to excel and of 
the ability of the director to enable them to do this.—Reading Tribune, 
December 21. 

The concert began with an excellent performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony led by Mr. Norden, the entire work being played. 
. ; » Reading has every reason to be proud of her Choral Society, 
which is undoubtedly one of the finest singing organizations in the 
state, if not of the entire country. he parts are exceedingly well 
balanced and the quality of the voices very fine. Iso there is an 
excellent ensemble, which has been obtained only by long and hard 
rehearsal. . . . One of the most interesting numbers on the program 
was a Benedictus, by Mr. Norden, for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra. 
It is very tuneful and exceedingly well written, especially the vocal 
parts, while the orchestration is skillfully used to set off the voices to 
the best advantage. The entrance of the tenor solo voice near the 
a was especially effective and beautiful.—Philadelphia Evening 
edger. 


The conducting of N. Lindsay Norden contributed in no small way 
to the successful playing of the numbers. . . . Mr. Norden’s conduct- 
ing left little to be desired. His interpretation of the scores and 
directing of the orchestra and singers was well-nigh flawless and he was 
roundly applauded for his excellent work.—Reading Times. 


Benedictus in A is reflective of the genius of the society’s conductor 
and further shows that he is gifted in more ways than one, ranking 
equally as well as a composer of no ordinary ability and as to a 
master hand when it comes to assembling and directing choral bodies. 

Reading Eagle. 


Prof. Danenberg’s Son Lauded 


The following article about the young son of Prof. Emil 
Danenberg, an exponent of the Perfield a in Hong 
Kong, appeared in the China Mail of ong Kony on 
November 9: ‘ 

Prof. Danenberg’s youngest son we confess gives us furiously to 
think. Here is a boy, six years old, with only about*nine nionths’ 
tuition to his credit, able to play the piano with all the aplomb, ex- 
pression, insight, and brilliance given to but few. His repertory con- 
sists of no fewer than seventy-four pieces, all played from memory. 
It was our privilege the other day to listen to the youthful executant 
for the first time; to watch the chubby fingers almost race over the 
keys, and to listen to music that, like Lincoln, is for the ages. His 
feet as yet do not reach the pedals, and a contrivance has to be fixed 
to enable him to make use of these necessary aids to correct pianoforte 
playing. He improvises also. His memory is obviously outside the 
ordinary, and his interest in music stamps him as being born to the 
wonderful art of music. Lessons in harmony may mean the unearth- 
ing of powers of composition which we hope shall be for the benefit of 
the whole world. And yet it was but by a mere aecident that the 
inherent talent was discovered—the purchase of a toy piano and its 
manipulation being the first discovery of the young boy’s aptitude. 
Hong Kong will have an early opportunity of listening to his prowess, 
and will certainly wish that these early manifestations of genius will 
blossom forth into something lasting. Who knows, here may be an- 
other Chopin or a Beethoven? 


Wetzler’s Silhouettes Performed in Cologne 


Last month a new orchestral composition, Silhouettes, by 
Hans Hermann Wetzler, formerly a resident orchestral con- 
ductor of New York, was heard in Cologne and met with 
flattering success. A few of the comments from the Co- 
logne press were as follows: 

An audi d of 1 connoisseurs was quick to discern 
the remarkable qualities of the Silhouettes, and accorded the composer 
an extraordinary ovation, recalling him again and again to receive 
plaudits such as very seldom befall a composer or an artist. Professor 
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Abendroth has publicly stated his opinion that not since the palmiest 
days of Strauss has such wonderful orchestration been written. The 
work is entirely free from freak orchestration. It is just one of those 
inspired compositions which will live, and I predict that when the 
London critics hear it, for such work must epeadily acquire a world: 
wide reputation, they will go into raptures and acclaim it as the work 
of a master.—The logne Post. 

Silhouettes is not only the best that Wetzler has ever written, but 
it is also the best that has been writen by anyone during the last 
lecade. composition met with sensational success,—Cologne 
Tageblatt. 


Mr. Wetzler conducted a Berlin Philharmonic concert on 
December 10, and the newspapers of the German capital 
spoke very highly of his work on that occasion. 





Phyllis Lett Appearing in London 
Phyllis Lett, the gifted contralto from England who dis- 
layed great musical ability at her New York debut on 
ase oe 10, has returned to England. She was scheduled 





PHYLLIS LETT 


to sing The Messiah at Albert Hall London, on January 5 
Saturday afternoon, January 12, there will be a_ ballad 
concert in the same hall, and in the evening of that day 
Miss Lett will be soloist at an orchestral concert, with 
Sir Landon Ronald conducting. Other engagements in 
England include, January 16, Lincoln; 17, Hitchin; 22, 
Banbury Chamber concert; 26, Royal Albert Hall, London ; 
31, Hallé Concert Society, Manchester; February 6, Brad- 
ford; 9 (afternoon) Royal Albert Hall, London; 9 (eve- 
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ning), Queen’s Hall, London; 16 (afternoon), Hastings; 
16 (evening), Royal Albert Hall, London; 20, Accrington; 
21, Glasgow; 23, Royal Albert Hall, London; March 8, 
Royal Albert Hall, London; 15, Queen’s Hall, London; 20, 
Sheffield Choral Society in The Dream of Gerontius; April 
5, Bristol Philharmonic Society; 12, Bath; (18) afternoon), 
Crystal Palace; 18 (evening), Croydon. Miss Lett has 
been especially engaged to sing at the Norwich Festival 
next October. 

Following Miss Lett’s New York debut, the critics praised 
her highly for her fine art. The critic of the New York 
Tribune stated that she is of striking appearance, well en- 
dowed vocally, with a contralto of fullness and depth, W. 
J. Henderson, of the New York Herald, is of the opinion 
that “Miss Lett made her audience acquainted with a superb 
voice.” He also stated that “she sang with insight, taste and 
large earnestness .. a considerable breadth of style 
imparted dignity to all her vocal utterances.” Among other 
very complimentary remarks, the Sun and Globe critic com 
mented as follows: “An exceptionally attractive artist, 
with a voice of remarkable power and rich and velvety 
quality. A real contralto of broad compass.” H. C. Colles 
in the New York Times, also praised the singer, calling hers 
a contralto voice of rich quality. 

Miss Lett's second American engagement will be an 
nounced later, and when she returns to New York those 
who heard her at her recent recital will give her hearty 
welcome. - - 

More Hanna Brooks Dates 

Hanna Brocks will sing before President Coolidge in 
Washington on January 16. Other dates for this month are: 
5—Aldermanic Chamber of City Hall, New York; 6—priv- 
ate musicale in New York City; 13—De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York; 20—Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York; 25—New York Newspaper Club, and 28 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The other members of the cast were % 


j the same as at the previous perform- 
ance. To recapitulate their merits is 
unnecessary, but the occasion should | 
not be passed wiout a second invi-! 
tation to operagoers to ccnelder the 
high artistic quality of Clarence 
Whitehill’s Hans Sachs. This is prob- 
ably the best impersonation of the 

| shoemaker-poet now accessible to 

music lovers anywhere in the world 
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very artist has sufficient fortitude to bear the 

failures of his colleagues. . 
—_ -—-@-—— 

Better roads and better musical conditions are in 
evidence every day.throughout our country, which 
proves that America is succeeding in achieving the 
useful and the ideal at the same time. 

+ @- 

The Rey, S. Baring-Gould died last week in Eng- 
land—the man who wrote the text of that best known 
of all Protestant hymns, Onward Christian Soldiers. 
Kut if the words had been set by some of the piffling 
composers who are represented in the hymn book, in- 
stead of having been given the virile tune by Arthur 
Sullivan, the hymn would never have achieved more 
than passing interest, The text, in fact, is pretty 
poor poetry (only an English accent could have 
rhymed “war” and “before”); but the great genius 
who wrote so many tunes of delightful humor knew 
how to provide the indifferent text with a melody 
that will stick in men’s minds for a great many years 
to come, 

ero oe 

Speaking of Galli-Curci’s venture into Europe 
next season, after having been away from it for so 
many years, the Times remarked: “She will not be 
the first to spring to fame here and go to Europe 
afterwards—there once was a little Italian singer in 
Yonkers, named Patti ” Perhaps we are 
wrong in our geography of Westchester County, but 
our recollection is that littke Miss Patti went to 
school in Mount Vernon, not in Yonkers. Only four 
or five years ago the hall in which the little girl made 
her first appearance was still in existence, though it 
had degenerated into an attic; and the little old 
schoolhouse where she learned her A B C’s was 
also standing, promoted to the high estate of a 
saloon, 

-— <@— — 

There is an interesting story, John McCormack 
Off Stage, on another page of this issue, written b 
Harvey B. Gaul, musical editor of the Pittsburgh 
Post. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Mr, 
Gaul met Mr. McCormack at a dinner given in the 
tenor’s honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Clemson, of Pittsburgh. Mrs, Clemson is none other 
than Christine Miller, a few years ago one of the 
best known concert singers in America. Although 
she has retired from public work now, except for an 
occasional appearance for the sake of charity, Chris- 
tine Miller retains the same interest in music which 
she always had. She and Mr. McCormack have 
a special interest in common in their love for the 
songs of Hugo Wolf. One recalls a complete Wolf 
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program given by Miss Miller at Aeolian Hall not so 
many years ago. 
a se : 

The Worcester Festival Association has stuck to 
its traditional policy of Americanism by selecting 
Henry Hadley to conduct its festival next October. 
There is no more experienced American conductor 
today than Mr, Hadley and both the society and he 
are to be congratulated on the choice. 

EL “ONES 

Tulsa, Okla., is the town that knows how to do 
things in a big way when it comes to supporting the 
kind of music it likes. Laurence Tom Kersey, of 
that place, was told not long ago by the management 
of the Chicago Civie Opera Company that the or- 
ganization wished to give two performances. in 
Tulsa, and desired a $30,000 guarantee, Mr. Kelsey 
made up a list of seventy-five men and started out 
to interview them for underwriting purposes, After 
he had visited only thirty, he had his guarantee fund 
complete. Each man of the thirty had signed for 
$1,000, This ought to make the mouths water of 
our New York impresarios and after the publica- 
tion of this item, Mr. Kersey may expect-his desk to 
be swamped with telegrams and letters offering 
$30,000 attractions—less taken, if necessary. 

snonidhdbeiiabioeca 

Probably no one in the world of American music 
was more widely known than Avon Franklin Adams, 
for so many years head of the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
whose untimely death took place last Sunday morn- 
ing. He was not only the manager of the host of 
famous artists that came under his direction, but 
also their friend as well. There is a real sense of 
personal loss in his going. The Wolfsohn Bureau 
was one of the pioneers in the field and since the 
death of Henry Wolfsohn, its founder, Mr. Adams 
always has been its presiding genius and as such 
became one of the most promunent figures in the 
making of musical managerial history in this country. 
Energetic, active, progressive, resoureeful, posses- 
sed of strong convictions and the courage to utter 
them, he enjoyed his commanding position by virtue 
of sheer merit and ability. The passing of Avon 
Franklin Adams, universally respected and admired, 
leaves a void in the managerial field that will not 
easily be filled. It is probable that John Adams, 
son of the deceased, will succeed his father as presi- 
dent of the Bureau, and there is to be no interrup- 
tion of the important activities of that busy estab- 
lishment. 

a eee 
THE BLISS COLOR SYMPHONY 


Last Saturday’s afternoon program of the visit- 
ing Boston Symphony Orchestra had Arthur Bliss’ 
so called Color Symphony as its big piece de. resist- 
ance. Purple, Red, Blue, Green (the first and third 
being slow movements, the second a scherzo, and the 
finale a fugue) are the subtitles of the score. 

The Musicat Courter has often gone deeply into 
the subject of the relations between color and music, 
and it is too scientific and technical a matter to bear 
further discussion in this necessarily limited review. 
Mr. Bliss has explained that when composing, he 
always experiences a play of color sensation. It 
appears that to him Purple suggests Amethysts, 
Pageantry, Royalty, and Death; Red, Rubies, Wine, 
Revelry, Furnaces, Courage, Magic; Blue, Sapphires, 
Deep Water, Skies, Loyalty, Melancholy; Green, 
Emeralds, Hope, Joy, Youth, Spring, Victory. 
There is no quarreling with Mr. Bliss’ classifications 
and he shall be left in proud possession of them. 

All that really interests an audience is whether 
orchestral music says anything to them as music, and 
it may be stated that in spite of its complicated 
“program,” this Bliss symphony is very good music, 
melodious, brilliant, well made, and so interesting in 
itself that one does not care a jot about its color 
associations, and enjoys it simply as straight sym- 
phonic writing of a kind that has many old fashioned 
(and therefore rather welcome) traits and features, 
The writer of these lines fears that perhaps he was 
thinking part of the time of pink, brown, white, and 
black, while he was listening to the Bliss symphony, 
but that only proves that a certain lady should have 
stayed at home while this conscientious critic was 
trying to do his colorful duty. 

At any rate he joined heartily in the sincere ap- 
plause which rewarded the work, and its excellent 
performance under conductor Monteux, who also 
led a well drilled and attractive reading of Brahms’ 
vel orches- 


Tragic overture, and delicately done 
tral fragments from Daphnis et Chloé. 
The soloist of the occasion was Jacques Thibaud, 
in Mozart’s E flat (Koechel No. 268) violin con- 
certo. This French player is one of New York’s 
abiding fiddle favorites, and he justified the warm 
reception that fell to his lot by performing the Moz- 
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READ THE ADS! 


Says the New York Journal editorially: “The 
only really useful thing that a newspaper can do 
is to make its readers think for themselves.” 

Well, maybe, and maybe not. 

How about information? Surely the informa- 
tion that newspapers give their readers is worth 
something. 

Somebody has said that the great value of ad- 
vertising is the information which the advertise- 
ments give people on all sorts of subjects, accom- 
panied by a natural desire to possess some of the 
things advertised. 

They stimulate hard work because it takes 
hard work to get money and it takes money to 
get what is advertised. But, more than that, ad- 
vertisements provide knowledge and suggest 
whole chains of thought which would never have 
started without the flame, like the spread of a 
prairie fire from a spark dropped accidentally 
among the dry grass. 


Many minds are as likely to catch fire from 
the right kind of spark as the dry grass of the 
prairie. And the thing that often starts the flame 
is just an ordinary advertisement. Only the 
other day we shared the enjoyment of a whole 
Fifth Avenue bus full of passengers at the string 
of questions fired off by a small boy at his mother 
with the speed and precision ef a. machine gun— 
and almost as much noise—all of them suggested 
by an advertisement hanging at the front end. 
The advertisement showed comparisons of the 
styles of 1818 and 1924, with clever pen-and-ink 
drawings of the two periods. Something about it 
attracted that small boy’s attention, and—well, 
his mother must have been very much embar- 
rassed, for there were many of the boy’s ques- 
tions that she could not answer, none of us could. 

That sort of advertising does what the Journal 
says is the only useful thing that a newspaper can 
do—make people think for themselves. But 
there is other advertising that also answers the 
questions it suggests, and conveys real, definite 
knowledge. 

Knowledge and thought are not the same thing. 
One may have a whole head full of facts without 
ever taking the trouble to put two and two to- 
gether, without the power of logical deduction. 
And American educational methods lean too far 
on the side of instruction in deduction, too far 
away from the fact side. 


For facts always include the experience side, 
and the experience side is about all most people 
need to get through life very comfortably. In 
other words, we may never any of us have 
actually seen.a man electrocuted by touching 
the third rail of the subway or elevated, but we 
are forewarned by the well advertised experi- 
ence of others. We may never have been both- 
ered to remove carbon from the cylinders of our 
automobile—may not even own an automobile 
—but if we have read the advertisements faith- 
fully we certainly know what the experience of 
others has been, the symptoms and cures. . 


In our own business of music one need only 
read the advertisements to discover what artists 
in any particular branch believe to be the chief 
asset and attribute which give them success or 
promise of success. The reprints of press 
notices, for instance, contain complete outlines 
of those things which the public demands, which 
the critics consider essential. 


Newspapers may, indeed, as the Journal says, 
make people think for themselves. But they do 
what is far more useful, they provide people with 
the necessary information without which no 
thought is possible. A singer may well think for 
herself or himself, and put the question, direct 
and personal: “Have I proper diction”? But 
is that possible until the fact of the existence and 
desirability of proper diction is realized? And 
where is that fact likely to be impressed upon 
the singer except by reading in endless repetition 
praise of those who have it? , 

And so it is with every single attribute of art. 
We-agree with Gradgrind: Facts, Facts, Facts. 
_. Read the ads! : is 


—_— 





art composition with rare musical sympathy, exquis- 
ite taste, and delicate manipulation of tone and tech- 
nic. If one did not know the extent of Thibaud’: 
violin art, one might believe him to be a Mozar: 
specialist. It was a masterful presentation. 
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WAGNER’S RING REMADE 


Nibelungen Dramas in M odern Dress 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 
Part IV 








Gétterdammerung 
Act L. 


(Scene : the same as in the last act of Die Walkiire. 
It is night. Three long mantles containing women 
are discovered lying about the stage. They are the 
Norns, All is silence, and can be heard plainly in 
the orchestra. ) 

Norn I—I shall spin this rope of knowledge and 
tell you a tale from its stores of wisdom. 

Norn II (with dignity )—You'll do nothing of the 
sort. I don’t propose to have every new character 
that appears in the Ring give us all over again the 
happenings of the Wagner operas that have gone 
before. 

Norn I—But I can tell you how Wotan lost his 


eye— 

Norn Il—We heard that in Rheingold; we were 
standing in the wings. 

Norn I—Wotan sits in Walhalla, surrounded by 
his heroes. About them is piled high for fuel the 
great World Ash. You know what that is, don’t 
you? 

Norn Il]—Yes; it’s a kind of coal. We paid 
twelve dollars a ton for it last winter, but really— 

Norn I (witheringly)—Coal! The World Ash 
is the tree of knowledge. Its withered wood now is 
stacked about Walhalla and when Wotan plunges 
into Loge’s breast a piece of the broken spear, it 
will take fire and be cast on top of the wood pile. 
Then a conflagration will result and good-by to 


‘Wotan and all the glories of Walhalla. 


Norn III (yawning)—And about time, too. The 
audiences are getting smaller and smaller as che cycle 
goes on. 

Norn II—I’m going back to Mother Erda. 

Norn III—So’m I. 

Norn I—So’m I. 

(The Norns tie the rope about their bodies and dis- 
appear none too quickly to suit the listeners. Day 
dawns. Siegfried and Briinnhilde come on from a 
cleft in the rocks. Siegfried is in full fighting cos- 
tume. Briinnhilde leads her horse, Grane.) 

Siegfried (surlily)—Then you won’t give me any 
breakfast ? 

Brinnhilde—Not unless you abandon this crazy 
plan of going forth to be a hero. Married men 
never ate heroes. 

Siegfried (in anger )—Married? 

Brinnhilde (blushing)—Pardon me, I forgot. 
(Her temper rises.) I’ve been thinking about some 
of your far-famed heroism. Who gave you the 
sword with which to fight your way here? My 
father. Who built that fire around that couch? My 
father. Who is your grandfather? My father. 
Who is your aunt? Iam. You owe my family and 
me some little respect, at least. I know where 
Wotan went and what he did on his heroic expedi- 
tions, and I know how he looked when he got back. 
Stay home, Siegfried, with your wife— 

Siegfried (shouts )—Wife? 

Briinnhilde—Your aunt, I mean; and let me take 
care of you. 

Siegfried (sullenly )—No. 

Brunnhilde—Who’ll keep your sword and armor 
shiny? Who'll sing duets with you— 

Siegfried—I’m sick of all that. 

Brinnhilde (earnestly)—Think of the style in 
which I was accustomed to live in Walhalla before I 
came here to dwell with you in a cave. I had my 
own servants, I could go riding any time I liked 
on my moving picture horse— 

Siegfried (touching a telescope-bag with his foot) 
—did you put in my silk pyjamas? 
eon thought the woolen ones would be 

tter— 

Siegfried (curtly)—Put in the silk. 

Briinnhilde—It’s wet down there by the Rhine— 

Siegfried (commandingly )—The silk. 

Briinnhilde—You should be careful, dear. Your 
lumbago, you know. 

Siegfried—Damn it! Must I— 

Briinnhilde—Very well. The silk pyjamas it shall 
be. How many pairs? 

Siegfried . I won’t be gone more than a 
month, 


Briinnhilde (sadly )—Anything else ? 

Siegfried—-Is my opera hat in the bag? 

Britnnhilde—Not that—Oh, I beg of you—not 
that— 

Siegfried—Eh? 

















Did you put in my silk pyjamas? 


Briinnhilde—The girls simply won't be able to re- 
sist you in your armor and opera hat. Please, please, 
don’t. 

Sieg fried—Get the hat. 

Brinnhilde (hopelessly )—Just like his grandpa! 

Siegfried—I must be going. (Moves away.) 

Brinnhilde—Haven’t you forgotten something ? 

Siegfried—You'll find some loose change in my 
old gray trousers. I’m leaving them. 

Briinnhilde—Not that—a kiss. 

Siegfried—Good by. (Kisses her.) 

Brinnhilde—Don’t you think you'd better leave 
that ring with me while you’re away ?. 

Siegfried (hesitates)—This ring? It’s the one 
I got in Fafner’s cave. Perhaps I’d better leave it. 
(Aside.) Last time I made some pleasant acquaint- 
ances in the forest I came home without my watch. 
(Gives ring to Brinnhilde. ) 

Briinnhilde—I'll guard it with my life for it’s my 
only visible means of support, and the audience will 
be wondering what I live on while you’re away. 

Siegfried (leaving )—Hail, Briinnhilde! 

Briinnhilde—Hail, Siegfried! (In alarm.) Speak- 
ing of hail, dearie, do be careful not to get wet or 
into draughts. 

Siegfried (laughs)—You don’t expect me to stay 
dry all the time? (Disappears behind a paper ridge 
of rocks with Grane, where both remain standing. ) 

Brinnhilde (looking off into space, supposed to 
extend behind the ridge)—There they go. (Calls.) 
You didn’t forget your goloshes, did you, Siegfried ? 

Siegfried (as from afar )—Got ’em. ; 

Briinnhilde—And your summer handkerchiefs ? 

Siegfried—Yep. 

(The curtain falls for a few moments while the 
stage hands change the face of nature, making the 
rocky habitation of Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried 
Wolfe-Walse give way io the hall of the Gibichungs, 
on the Rhine, The curtain rises, revealing the hall, 
whose rear opens into the rocky walled Rhine. There 
is a current of air caused by the slamming of Briinn- 
hilde’s dressing room door. And the mighty walls 
of the Rhine shake and quiver and flap as though 
they were painted on canvas. Gunther, Gutrune and 
Hagen are discovered. ) 

Gunther (a blond Teuton)—What ate you think- 
ing of, Hagen? 

Hagen (a forbidding looking bewhiskered man in 
sable garb )—Why isn’t our sister Gutrune married, 
and why aren’t you? 

Gunther—Against whom can we’ marry Gutrune? 
You are wise, brother. Speak! 

Hagen—Siegfried I would wish for her and 
Brinnhilde for you, Gunther. 

Gunther—Is she a good looker ? 

Hagen—A bird. But she dwells on a rocky ledge 
surrounded by fire. Only the strongest hero can 
penetrate there and his name is Siegfried. The ledge 
is their home. 

Gunther—How, tnen, can I wed Briinnhilde? 

Gutrune—And I Siegfried ? 

Hagen—It’s like A BC. In that chest I have a 
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phiak of Wagner’s improved elixir No. 5B. If 
Gutrune hands Siegfried a drink of that magic drug 
he will love her and forget that he has ever gazed 
before upon any other woman. 

Gutrune—If he were a true scion of. Wotan he 
wouldn’t need any drug to— 

Gunther—Silence! And how can | win Briinn- 
hilde? 

Hagen—Have Siegfried bring her to you after he 
has fallen under the spell of Gutrune. 

Gunthur—Capital. 

Gutrune—But will Briinnhilde consent to a 
divorce ? 

(Hagen and Gunther laugh so boisterously that 
Gutrune realizes the true state of things.) 

Gutrune (blushing)—Never mind, they make the 
best of husbands sometimes. 

Gunther (moodily)—If only Siegfried were to 
wend his way hitherwards. (A horn is heard from 
the Seventh Avenue side of the Rhine.) 

Hagen (looking at the painting of the river )— 
Ha! I see Siegfried, and we were just talking about 
him. How miraculous! 

(Siegfried appears with Grane in the rear, They 
are embarked on a flat scow, which the hero is punt- 
ing down the Rhine, apparently a very shallow 
stream. In reality, of course, the scow is mounted 
on rails and is navigated by means of ropes hauled 
by muscular stage hands in the wings. That ac- 
counts for the odd, jerky motion with which Sieg- 
fried’s craft wobbles onto the scene, and its strange 
indifference to the pushings of that punter’s paddle. ) 

Hagen—Hail, Siegfried! 

Siegfried—I hope not. I have lumbago, and be- 
fore | left home my wife told me (sees Gutrune)— 
I mean—er—well, who are you people anyhow? 

Gunther—We are the Gibichungs. 

Siegfried—Well, Gibichungs, I’m glad to meet 
you. You've got to fight me or be my friends. 
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Well, Gibichungs, I'm glad to meet you. 


Gunther—Let’s be friends. (That is a wise move 
on the part of Gunther who knows Siegfried to be 
unbeatable.) All I have is yours, my life as well. 

Siegfried—All I’ve got is this sword, which | hid 
from the French as I came down the Rhine. Is it 
not a pretty sword? See the sword! It is my sword. 
I made— 

Hagen (sternly)—Siegfried, drop that Mother 
Goose talk. You are no longer a boy as in Sieg- 
fried. This is a man’s opera. You say you have 
nothing but a sword. Where is the Nibelungen 
treasure ? 

Siegfried—After slaying Fafner I kept only this 
helmet. 

Hagen—Ah! The tarn helmet. It’s wearer has 
the power to assume any disguise and to wish himself 
wheresoever he wills. Is that all you took from the 
cave? ; 

Siegfried—A ring besides. Briinnhilde guards it. 

Gutrune (entering with a drinking horn contain- 
ing a huge draught of the aforementioned No. 5B. 
There being no bird about to warn Siegfried about 
the beverage that thirsty hero takes a long pull). 

Siegfried (to Gunther)—That’s a demned fine 
gel, that little sister of yours. (Eyes her as though 
they were on their honeymoon.) Are you married, 
Gunther ? 

Gunther—No, but I’d like to be, to Briinnhilde. 

Siegfried (on whom the drink has taken effect )— 
Who’s she ? 

Gunther (wearily)—Again? Well, here goes! 
She lives on a rock surrounded by fire. I’m afraid 
of the fire. 

Siegfried (joyfully)—I’m not. [ll get her for 
you, if you'll give me Gutrune for wife. 

Gunther—Agreed. How will you do it? 

Siegfried—By the tarn helmet’s might | will 
assume your shape and features. 

Gunther—Swear. 

(They swear the blood oath. Hagen fills a cup 
with Wagner cocktail No. 29D and Siegfried and 
Gunther pretend to cut their arms with their sword 
and let the blood drop into the beverage.) 
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Siegfried—If either of us proves faithless to the 
other, his blood shall atone! 

Gunther—A clever idea. 

(Hagen strikes the cup in two pieces with his 
sword, ) ; 2 

Siegfried—Up, let us be going and doing. (Sieg- 
fried and Gunther embark in the scow which jerks 
its way off the scene. ) ; ’ 

Hagen—For Gunther Siegfried brings a bride; 
for me he brings the ring. 

(The scene changes to the rocky home of the 
Wolf-Walses. Briinnhilde sits at the entrance to the 
cave in mute contemplation of Siegfried’s ring. A 
calcium powder flashes for a moment, ) 

Briinnhilde—Ha! A Valkyrie riding through the 
clouds.” (Waltraute enters)—How now, Wallie? 

Waltraute—I came hither from Walhalla. 

Briinnhilde (joyfully)—-Dad has forgiven me. 
Of course, you know my story. I disobeyed and in 
punishment he banned me to this lonely rock, sur- 
rounded it with fire— 

Waltraute—If you begin that tale all over again, 
I'll leave at once. As a matter of fact, father is in 
dire straits. The only thing that can save him and 
the Gods is the return of the Nibelungen ring to the 
Rhine. There it is on your finger. Throw it into 
the river. 

Briinnhilde—-Are you mad? Siegfried gave it to 
me and I don’t own another thing in all the world. 

Waltraute—You won't throw away the ring? 

Briinnhilde—Never. 

Waltraute—I'll tell pa! See if I don’t. (Hurries 
away.) ’ 

Briinnhilde—I hope she breaks her neck, and all 
the Gods do, too, (Flames are seen from the back, 
blown by stage hands through bellows.) Siegfried 
is returning. Hurrah! I wonder what he brought 
me fr 

(Siegfried appears at the rear, wearing the tarn 
helmet over half his face. Anybody in the audience 
would guess him at a glance to be Siegfried, but 
Briinnhilde fails to recognize him, otherwise the 
opera would stop then and there. ) 

Briinnhilde—Who are you? 

Siegfried—I’m Gunther, and you must follow me. 

Briinnhilde—Have you steam heat and elevator 
service in your apartment ? 

Siegfried—Alas, no. 

Briinnhilde—Here will I remain. This ring gives 
me might to do what | like, 

Siegfried—Then I'll take the ring. (He wrestles 
with Briinnhilde and snatches the bauble from her 
finger.) Now you shall show me to your cave and 
wed me there, as proxy husband for my brother, 
This night we'll spend here, with trusty Nothung 
between us to keep me true; tomorrow we'll do the 
Rhine trip. 

Briinnhilde (goes towards rear)—I go to fetch a 
hot water bag. If I were to touch that cold sword 
with my bare feet at night I know I should shriek 
aloud, 

Siegfried (carelessly)—As you will. (Lights a 
cigar at a small flame belonging to Loge’s fire. ) 

Act II. 

(Scene: An open space on the shore in front of 
the Gibichungs’ hall, It is night. Vast paper and 
canvas rocks tower toward the sky. Hagen sits 
asleep, leaning against one of the pillars of the hall. 
Alberich is seen crouching before Hagen.) 

Alberich—You and I, my son, must finish this 
Siegfried, for he does not know the value of the 
Nibelungen ring, and hence my curse cannot harm 
him. You recollect he killed Fafner, took the 
treasure— 

Hagen (wearily )—I know the story—even in my 
sleep. 

Alberich—The ring you and I must gain. 

Hagen—So be it. 

(The scene lights up and Siegfried steps from 
behind a bush.) 

Siegfried—Where’s Gutrune? 

Hagen (yawning )—How should | know? I guess 
I'll doze another hour. 

Gutrune (coming from behind the wings on the 
left where she has been sitting on Siegfried’s bier). 

-Here | am, Mr. Wolf—er—Wilse. ° 

Siegfried—Call me Sig. 

Gutrune—Come in to , EI Sig. Where are 
the others? 

Sieg fried—-Gunther and Briinnhilde are coming by 
boat. I ran on ahead to tell you that Briinnhilde is 
very fond of grapefruit for breakfast and likes cream 
and hot milk with her coffee, 

Gutrune—lI’ll have to hurry the cook. 

Siegfried—Stay and hear how I captured Briinn- 
hilde for Gunther, 

Gutrune (hurrying off)—Thank you, I know my 
Gotterdammerung. 

Siegfried (to Hagen) —Will you listen, my friend? 

Hagen (hurrying off)—Not I. (He clambers to 
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the top of a tall paper rock and sets a horn to his 
lips. Brass instruments in the orchestra blow the 
famous Call of the Clans, Hoi-ho-ho-ho!) 

(Enter Gunther and Briinnhilde. ) 

Briinnhilde—Who’s using my cry ? 

Hagen (bows)—You misunderstand, fair ladye. 
I was saying Hoi-ho-ho-ho not Ho-jo-to-ho, » 

Briinnhilde (moodily )—You'd better not. 

Hagen—Look here, Matzenauer, | know someone 
who can do that call better than you, anyhow. | 

Briinnhilde (stamps her foot )—I won't be insulted 
by my husband’s brother, (To Gunther) I told you 
1 never would be able to get on with your family. 

Gunther—Hush! Here come the folks. 

(The clans gather from the Seventh Avenue and 
Fortieth Street sides and fill the stage. They are a 
jolly lot of supers and shout lustily and wave spears 
and battle axes.) 

Brinnhilde (narrowing her eyelids and looking the 
clans over through her lorgnette )—-What queer rela- 
tives you have. Who’s that one with the knobby 
knees ? 

Gunther (testily)—-Do be careful. He’s a cousin 
of my uncle’s wife, and he lives in the most hand- 
somely furnished cave at Bingen. If you’re nice to 
him he’ll invite us there for the summer. 

Briinnhilde—Who’s the chemical blonde? 

Gunther (in dudgeon)—Really you mortify me 


dreadfully. That lady is my sister. Her name is 
Gutrune, 

Briinnhilde—That man trying to hide himself be- 
hind you— 


Gutrune—That is Mr. Wolfe-Walse. 

Briinnhilde (grimly )—-He may be a Wolf, as you 
say, but when | knew him on the hilltop over yonder 
and darned his socks for him his name certainly 
was Siegfried. (Brokenly)—We kept house to- 
gether in as pretty a cave as anyone could wish for. 

Siegfried (politely )}—You lie, dear! 

Brinnhilde (hotly)—You’re another. 

(There is a painful silence on the part of the 
Gibichung family and all their relatives. The or- 
chestra, however, expresses its opinion freely and 
frankly—and if the truth be stated, also a trifle vul- 
garly.) 

Hagen (with decorum)—I think the lady is hasty 
—er—- 

Briinnhilde (as before )—Siegfried is a liar. 

Hagen (embarrassed )—Oh, I see. He sings, and 
is a lyre. Ha, ha! Very good. Now we will pro- 
ceed with the ceremony. 

Briinnhilde (as before )—Siegfried is a— 

Siegfried (steps forward and raises his hand)— 
I'll slap your face, you hussy— 

Briinnhilde—Ah! that ring on your hand. It does 
not belong to you. That man (points to Gunther ) 
took it from me. 

Hagen—Are those words true? 

Gunther—I didn’t, __ 

Briinnhilde—Then Siegfried did it. 

Siegfried—I swear on the point of Hagen’s spear 
that I never have had more than a cursory acquaint- 
ance with this noisy person. (He lays two fingers 
on Hagen’s spear.) May this spear kill me if I 
speak untruth. 

Briinnhilde—And I swear by the same spear, that 
he lies! 

Hagen (perturbed )—If all you ladies and gentle- 
men will kindly go behind that third rock and wait 
there for your next cue, I will try to reason with 
young Miss Briinnhilde Wotan. 

(All exit except Hagen and Briinnhilde. ) 

Briinnhilde—Betrayed! I'll sue him. 

Hagen—Or, better still, let me avenge you. 

Briinnhilde—You? Your spear would tickle his 
ribs. I made him wise with my own knowledge and 
taught him how to fear not wounds. But stay—if 
you could stab him in the back. 

Hagen (joyously)—-That is my best style of 
fighting. 

Briinhilde—I did not spear-proof his back, know- 
ing full well that it never would be turned toward 
the foe. 

Hagen—Siegfried’s back shall be my bull’s eye. 
Tomorrow, we will go hunting and by chance a wild 
boar (winks at Briinnhilde) will lay him low. 

Briinnhilde—It is a hoggish deed. (Laughs 
shrilly. ) 

Hagen—Quite a bore, in fact. 

Briinnhilde (eoldly)—You will kindly leave the 
jokes to me, Hagen Gibichung. 

Act III. 

(Scene: A wild and woody valley on the Rhine. 
The three Rhine daughters rise to the surface and 
swim about. The manner of their swimming has 
been described in Rhdoget.) 

Siegfried (enters rapidly )}—Where’s the pig gone? 

Rhine Maidens—Hagen has not come by. 

Siegfried—I mean the other pig—the one I’m 
hunting. 
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Rhine Maidens—Will you give us that ring on 
your finger if we find the boar for you? 

Siegfried—This ring? Why, it belongs to Fafner, 
and in bloody battle I slew— 

(The Rhine Maidens suddenly dive to the bottom. ) 

Wellgunde—We won't come up again, unless you 
promise not to tell the story of your life. 

Siegfried—I promise. 

(Rhine Maidens reappear.) 

Rhine Maidens—Give us the ring. It is accursed. 

Siegfried (laughingly—Everything is accursed in 
these four operas, anyway. The ring won’t hurt me. 

(RhineMaidens, after more vain pleading, swim 
away into their dressing-rooms. ) 

Hagen (from afar )—Hoi-ho! 

Siegfried—Good heavens! Briinnhilde. 

Hagen (coming on)—Hoi-ho! 

Sieg fried—Really, old man, you must change that 
halloo of yours. It reminds me too much of some- 
one I used to know. 

(More hunters appear, among them Gunther.) 

Hagen—Have a drink, Siegfried. (Hands the 
hero Wagner’s unexcelled memory restorer No. 7 of 
which Siegfried takes some large gulps.) You know 
the language of the birds, don’t you? 

Siegfried—Yes, but 1 don’t think I remember. 
You know there’s nothing like practice to keep up a 
language. 

Hagen—Tell us some of your youthful adventures. 

Siegfried (reposing on the ground)—I will, and 
when I’m through I'll give some of you bachelors 
the addresses. Well, to begin at the beginning. 
Mime was the name of a dwarf who raised me so 
that | might slay the dragon Fafner and rob him 
of the ring. 

All (in protest)—Oh, drop it, Siegfried! Not 
that story. Cut it out! Give us a rest! Poor old 
Fafner has been killed fifty times over. Tell us a 
new one! 


Siegfried—I forged myself a sword— 
Hagen—Really, old chap, in the name of the boys 
and myself I must protest most energetically. We 
know all about Nothung. : 
Siegfried—And about the way I killed Fafner? 
Hagen—yYes, and what the bird told you about the 
ring and about Mime. 
and try to remember something worth while. 
Siegfried (after taking a long drink)—The bird 


led me to Brtinnhilde’s rock and there I held her in . 


bridal embrace. 


Gunther—Ha! 

(Two ravens are swung about the stage on wires 
dangled from the flies. ) 

Hagen (to Siegfried )}—Do you see those birds? 

Siegfried (all eagerness)—-Where? (He jumps 
up and turns his back to Hagen. ) 

Hagen—Do you know what they portend? 

Siegfried—Where are they? (Looks about.) 

Hagen (stabs Siegfried in the back)—They por- 
tend that there will be a dead Siegfried in this neigh- 
borhood very soon, 

(Siegfried tries to strike Hagen with his shield 
and falls backward upon it.) 

Gunther (to Hagen)—What dost thou? (After 
a pause.) What didst thou dost? 

(Those two questions are in Wagner’s original 
Gotterdammerung libretto and have long served to 
fill the innocent layman with wonder. As Gunther 
was a willing witness to Hagen’s deed, the real mean- 
ing of his mystifying questions probably never will 
be quite cleared up.) 

agen—lI avenged falsehood! (Walks away:) 

(Siegfried, after singing some compliments to 
Briinnhilde, falls back and dies. The men pick up 
the corpse and place it upon an improvised litter.) 

Gunther (to the company)—Let us pass around 
the bier. 

All—Hooray! Good! We're thirsty to a man. 

Gunther (sternly )—I said b-i-e-r, and not b-e-e-r. 

(They start the funeral profession to a magnificent 
march played by full orchestra in the Rhine woods, 
sometime B. C. As the cortége reaches the edge of 
the stage, the scene darkens and when next the lights 
are turned on the spectator sees the hall of the 
Gibichungs. It is dawn.) . 

Gutrune—I don’t see what keeps them out so late. 
I hope they’re not hunting anything they shouldn’t. 

Hagen (from afar )—Hoi-ho! 

Gutrune (calling )—Ho-hoi! 

The funeral procession enters and deposits Sieg- 
fried’s body.) 

Gutrune—Who carved my Siegfried? 

Gunther A age to Hagen)—He did. 

Hagen—Yes, I did, and I’m proud of it. Now 
I'll just take that “ing as the reward, if you please. 

Gunther—I think I'll take it myself. 

Hagen (draws sword)—Fight me first. 

Gunther (draws )—Gad ! On with the fray 

(They fight furiously by banging their swords to- 
gether and after Hagen makes a terrible lunge. and 
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Hagen cuts a huge hole in the air and the blond warrior 
falls dead, 


cuts a huge hole in the air between Gunther’s arm 
and side, that blond warrior falls dead. Hagen 
makes a dash for Siegfried’s corpse in order to filch 
the ring. Siegfried’s right arm raises itself in warn- 
ing and Hagen steals off to one side, very much wor- 
ried, not to say frightened.) 

Briinnhilde (enters with slow and majestic tread) 
—Isn’t there some Wagner elixir or balm or salve or 
emetic that will wake up Siegfried and enable this 
opera to go on? (She takes the ring from Sieg- 
fried’s finger and puts it on her own.) 

Hagen (sullenly )—None. 

BriinnhilJde—Very well; then I will sing my fare- 
well address and do the immolation scene with Grane. 
Build a funeral pyre for the dead and for me. The 
Rhine Maidens must pick their ring out of our ashes. 
Never have man and woman loved as Siegfried and 
1. When first he kissed me on the rock— 

Gutrune (sarcastically)—He kissed me on the 
lips! 

PRriinnhilde—Siegfried made the sword Nothung 
and was led by the dwarf Mime to the pit in which 
lay Fafner— 

Hagen (firmly)—You'll have to omit all that, 
Madam. The funeral pyre is burning. 

Briinnhilde—Goodby, fine friends, take example 
from my fate. Never go to live in a cave with a 
strange young man unless you’ve got his name signed 
on a marriage certificate. 

(She walks toward the funeral pyre with Grane, 
but misses the holocaust by several feet and passes 
safely to the rear of the stage, whence Grane is led 
to the car stable nearby, his regular home. The 
funeral pyre sends forth clouds of steam and stage 
hands set off several boxes of red powder. The 
Rhine overflows, everything begins to burn, and an 
illuminated gauze drop, high in the rear, shows the 
crumbling Walhalla and the tottering Gods, with 
Wotan as chief totterer. The Rhine Maidens swim 
ashore, grasp Hagen, and draw him down into the 
depths of the Rhine. Wagner would have us infer 
that the son of Alberich is drowned, but those of us 
do not lose hope for him who remember the amphi- 
bious performance of his father, Alberich, in Rhine- 
gold, when that gentleman walks the bottom of the 
Rhine in safety and sings his song without so much 
as swallowing a single drop of water.) 

Voices (from outside as curtain descends )—Get 
your photographs of the chief characters in the Ring. 
Here you are, photographs only fifty cents each! 
Carriage calls for Broadway! Box holders, please 
pass out on the Thirty-ninth Street side. 

END. 


HOWEVER, THE EPILOGUE 

This epilogue is our own and a much needed adden- 
dum, 

W. agner’s s Ring of the Nibelungen, with its cyclical 
plot and its serial histery of the parent and the pri- 
vate branches of the Wotan family, never has satis- 
fied us with its abrupt and unnecessary ending. We 
do not understand why there should be only four 
Ring operas when there might just as well be forty 
and four. The story of the fruitful Wotan’s children 
is brought to a sudden close at the very moment 
when it arouses the greatest interest. For a man 
who has been called thorough, Wagner revealed in his 
Ring a most amazing lack of completeness, not to say 
paucity of invention. We could do better than that 
ourself, and some day we shall write a sequel to the 
Nibelungen. In our version we have planned that 
Briinnhilde shall have a son before she dies, and this 
boy, Sieghardt, does deeds so prodigious that, by 
comparison, his father’s seem almost childish. Of 
course, Sieghardt marries Gutrune, his stepmother. 
She pours into the Rhine_a flaskful of Wagner’s Re- 
storative-Elixir No. 93B, which brings Hagen to the 
surface of that stream, feeling as fit as ever and in 
pronounced matrimonial mood. He elopes with 
Gutrune. Sieghardt thereupon courts Waltraute, 
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who places the Nibelungen ring on the thumb of his 
left hand. 

At this point Parsifal wanders thrdugh the forest 
in his search for Klingsor’s harem, and Sieghardt 
offers to lend Parsifal a pair of trousers. In grati- 
tude, the Grail Knight tells Sieghardt about the beau- 
tiful Kundry, and Sieghardt, being a faster runner 
than Parsifal, gets to the Klingsor garden first. 

In the fourth act the son of Sieghardt and Kun- 
dry, a fine boy named Siegbert, has possession of 
the magic ring, by some process not explained in our 
libretto. (That is the true Wagner method.) . Re- 
solved to find out what the curse that has been put 
on the little circlet of gold really consists of, Sieg- 
bert takes it to an al fresco jeweler near Far Rocka- 
way, L. 1. He leaves it there for several days and 
makes a flying visit to Lynnbrook, where he samples 
the excellent hard cider for which that place is so 
justly famed. He has an altercation with the waiter. 
On his return to the Bronx, for some reason or 
other, Siegbert stands himself in the market place 
and sings Onward Christian Soldier, He is promptly 
banged on the head by an indignant fur dealer whose 
father-in-law is a pawnbroker, At this moment 
Brangaene emerges from a drug store, carrying a 
pill box wrapped in pink paper, and a small package 
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Brangaene emerges from a drug store. 


of court-plaster. Siegbert offers to carry the court- 
plaster and thus begins an acquaintance that ripens 
rapidly into love. Their son is called Siegfeld and 
his descendant, with name slightly changed by the 
rolling ages, is Ziegfeld, who runs the Follies at the 
New Amsterdam Theater. 

Positively t the end. 





JAZZ MAY BE LOWBROW, BUT— 
Says Robert Haven Schauffler in Collier’s : 


The war put lowbrow ins‘ruments back upon the map. 
It also put a strenuous unrest under the ribs of humanity. 

One of the chief symptoms and outlets of this unrest was, 
and is—jazz. 

The primitiveness of war just naturally engendered the 
primtiveness of jazz. The war killed men by the million 
from the Channel around to the Black Sea. It raised from 
the dead all the lowbrow instruments from the snare drum 
to the Japanese violin. 

Of late the education of the average music lover has been 
remarkably speeded up. 

Through the influence of the automatic instruments he has 
taken a longer step forward in the last fifteen years than 
in any one previous century. 

Of course I fully realize that for every sinite pprvoted 
soul who enjoys nothing beneath Kreisler and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, there are a thousand who enjoy iodine 
but “close harmony” full of barber-shop chords, and cheap 
jazz on the mouth organ, the saxophone, and the banjo. 
But the great thing about this enthusiasm of the lowbrow 
is its potentiality—its tremendous punch. It is a mighty 
force acting toward social and estheti¢ advance. 

Get a busy man enthusiastic about lowbrow music and 
he will try to get more time to himself. Somehow or other 
he will manage to enlarge a more and more enjoyable leisure. 
There is nothing but good in this, for surely more leisure 
is one of the greatest needs of overworked America. Arid 
—because a taste for the variety and complexity and rich- 
ness of the better music is almost always reached through 
the leisurely ou‘growing of a taste for the monotony and 
superficiality and barrenness of the. worst music—the final 
result of his fatal passion for, say, Turkey in the Straw 
on the mouth organ and Alexander’s Ragtime Band on the 
banjo, will be a passion for Dvorak’s Humoresque on Kreis- 
ler’s Stradivarius, and for Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

And he says a lot of other things more or less to 
the point, the point being, apparently, an apology 
for jazz, and an attempt to lay the blame for it upon 
the war and the revival of the primitive instruments, 
Well, that is as good an explanation as any other— 
or would be, had not jazz started before we got into 
the war, and were the evolution of jazz from earlier 
American schools of popular music not so evident. 

The chief concern of the highbrows with jazz 
seems to be an effort to discover excuses for their 
interest in it. Where we find one honest Grainger 
or Heifetz, who acknowledges his interest in jazz 
without shame, we find dozens of less eminent musi- 
cians who seem to think interest in this “lowbrow” 
Americanism is something that must take the form 
of aloof regard through the lorgnette of respectabil- 
ity. Worse than that is the attitude of some who 
seem to believe that jazz will supercede the classics, 
and that Beethoven should hide his head in shame 
because he did not discover it. 

Fact is, jazz is just a form and style of popular 
music, no worse and no better than any other popular 
music, but a lot healthier in a way since it substitutes 
muscularity for mincing sentimentality. Sex stuff, 
of course. All dance music is sex stuff—if not why 
do girls prefer to dance with men, and men with 
girls, rather than men with men and girls with girls ? 

Is it worse than other popular music? Worse than 
the waltz and the sarabande? Worse than the Land- 
ler of the Tyrol or the maxixe of South America ? 

Jazz is interesting to the technical musician tech- 
nically. Otherwise it is not interesting at all—nor of 
the slightest importance either musically or other- 
wise. It is technically interesting because it has in- 
troduced new colors and new counterpoints into 
popular music. Its rhythms are not new, not nearly 
as new as was ragtime in its day. And much of its 
bleating slipperiness and yawping asininity is use- 
less, musically speaking. But the general trend of it 
is excellent and may perhaps turn out to be the basis 
of a national idiom, though it would be absurd for 


any one to predict, since it is impossible to guess 
the trend of evolution. 

Collier’s, the dailies, and other magazines of all 
sorts, do well to talk about jazz. But why treat it 
always apologetically or humorously? Why not give 
the general public some technical information as to 
its importance and unimportance, as to the difference 
musically speaking between, for instance, the jazz of 
today and the ragtime of twenty years ago, between 
printed jazz and ad lib jazz, between the jazz orches 
tra-band and the traditional popular orchestra and 
theater orchestra, between the piano duet or trio jazz 
arrangement atid the arrangement of a decade ago? 

The public is left very much in the dark about all 
of these things simply because it has been preached 
to from the pulpit and by reformers in the press 
about the evils of jazz, until it has very little idea 
what jazz really is. As for understanding the great 
improvement that has resulted from jazz in arrange- 
ments for orchestra and player piano records, the 
public knows nothing about it. On the contrary, the 
public has the attitude of the moralists and the high- 
brows—a sort of shamefaced liking for that thing 
which they believe to be lowbrow and immoral. 

More curious than jazz is the public’s conception 
of jazz by far! 

—_——- © —--- 
THE BAND PLAYED ON 


Philip Hale, in his Notes and Lines column of the 
Boston Herald, had quite a-lot to say the other day 
about an old favorite of ours, The Band Played On. 
Said the Philipian pen: “We might regret to find 

‘|. B. P.’ characterizing this song as a ‘silly jingle,’ 
and Mr. Robinson describing it as ‘asinine. These 
old songs are amusing; they are also of value to the 
sociologist, the historian of life and manners in this 
country. We should rank And the Band Played On 
with that immortal dity of two Albanians (New 
York): 

Larry McFadden wanted to dance (waltz?) 
But his feet wasn’t gaited that way. 

We quote from memory for we are far from the 
music shelf where this song rests with songs of 
Schubert, Schumann and Albert Chevalier. 

Is it this Albanian ditty that also contains the im- 
mortal lines: 

Your right foot is lazy, 
Your left foot is crazy. 
But don’t be unaisy, 

I'll learn you to waltz. 

And what is the name of this song? We pause 
for reply. 


WORTHY OF MEN TION 

“Did you say,” Jenkinton asked the landlady, 
whose rooms he was inspecting, “that a music teacher 
occupies the next apartment? That will not be very 
pleasant.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, sir,” she replied, eagerly, “The 
music teacher has ten children, and they make so 
much noise that you can’t hear the piano at all.” 

We were about to describe the above as another 
one of those terrible English jokes when we discov- 
ered it was removed from Harper's Weekly. It is 
hereby respectfully proposed for the Pulitzer Brown 
Derby Prize. 


— @ 


A UNIQUE R ECORD 


Some artists do not mind work. Mary Garden 
sang Carmen with the Chicago Civic Opera on De- 
cember 30; Thais, on January 1; Louise, on Januar 
3, and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, on January Hf 
Many a soprano with a delicate voice would hesitate 
before undertaking anything like that. 
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CHICAGO HEARS THE WORLD PREMIERE OF 
ETTORE PANIZZA’S THE KING AND THE FOREST 





Balaban & Katz Sponsor It at the Chicago Theater Under Nathaniel Finston’s Direction as the First Step Toward the 
Giving of Opera in English—Opera in Our Language Foundation Presents Fine Performance of Cricket on the 
Hearth—Civic Orchestra Delights Large .Audience—Other News of Interest 


a" 


Chicago, IIL, January 5.—Gyrand opera in English, com- 
plete in concert form, received a most auspicious hearing in 
Chicago, Sunday, December 30, when the effective organiza- 
tion and resources of the Balaban & Katz Chicago Theatre 
sponsored it. Offered as the regular weekly Sunday-noon 
popular symphony concert of an hour's duration, the event 
was a distinct success. The complete Chicago Theater 
Orchestra, under the direction of Nathaniel Finston, who 
conceived the idea of staging opera in English at the Chi- 
cago, backed up the performance, which was given with a 
noted cast of principals in addition to a professional chorus 
of fifty voices. As an extra added event the world premiere 
of Ettore Panisza’s symphonic poem, The King and the 
Forest, was presented by the orchestra, chorus, a baritone 
and a soprano. Hundreds of notable figures in Chicago's 
musical circles congratulated Mr. Finston and the Balaban 
& Katz organization after the concert. Panizza's work re- 


flects again the profound musician, the learned student, and 
it is masterfully orchestrated. The work is poetic, colorful 
and original, even though here and there one would surmise 
that the popular Italian conductor of the Chicago Civic 


Opera has worshipped at the shrine of Wagner and has also 
felt some admiration for Fevrier's Monna Vanna, as the 
main theme is reminiscent of that of the Tent scene in 
Fevrier’s Monna Vanna. Nevertheless, the work is impos'ng 
and stamps Panizza one of the finest among modern com- 
posers. The work should be presented again in Chicago, 
as well as in other cities in America, as it will prove every- 
where an interesting work. 
Mr. Finston says he is trying to make the Opera in Eng 
lish form a monthly institution in Chicago. 
Cricket ON THE HEARTH. 
Goldmark's lovely opera, the Cricket on the Hearth, was 
given at the Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 30, by the Opera in Our Language Foundation, at the 


request of the Dickens’ Fellowship of Chicago, A _ praeti- 
cally sold-out house was on hand and showed unmistakably 
its pleasure by applauding vehemently the principals, chorus, 
conductor and orchestra throughout the course of the per- 


formance, The warm reception of the public was in every 
respect justified. Goldmark’s score is melodious and it was 
beautifully rendered by the young singers, many of whom are 
full-fledged professionals and others local semi-professionals, 
but all sufficiently versed in operatic matters as to make the 
presentation the best given under the same auspices, The 
principals had been well taught how to enunciate the English 
text and by so doing brought home the real reason why opera 
in English is a necessity with a great majority of American 
audiences. The chorus also sang with good command of the 
English language and with fine understanding of the music. 
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The performance showed unmistakably the result of good 
preparation and all concerned in the enterprise are to be 
congratulated for the success of the venture, which this 
season has been most auspiciously launched. The Opera in 
Our Language Foundation is now on the right track and if 
every one of its performances is as big an achievement, the 
cause of opera in our language, which is a good and sane 
one, will find many friends in this locality. 
Tue Civic OrcHEestra or CHICAGO. 

It is always a delight to listen to this splendid organiza- 
tion, to the whole or part of its program, and last Sunday 
afternoon, December 30, at Orchestra Hall, was no excep- 
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ETTORE PANIZZA 


tion. A large audience, full of enthusiasm, received every 
number with every indication of enjoyment. Improvement 
in tone, cohesiveness in ensemble and a spirited delivery were 
dominant virtues of this concert. 

The Liszt concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, E flat, rendered 
by the soloist, Bernice Violle-McChesney, was very credit- 
ably played, in tone and interpretation with good clear tech- 
nic—the orchestra doing its part very well indeed. 

Both Mr. Stock and Mr. Delamarter conducted and their 
excellent work has contributed much to the advancement 
being steadily attained. 

BeetHoven Trio’s CHAMBER Music Series, 

The. Beethoven Trio—M. Jennette Loudon, piano; Philip 
Kaufman, violin, and Theodore Du Moulin, violoncello— 
announces its annual series of three chamber music concerts 
to be given on Sundays, January 27, February 24 and March 
30, at five o'clock, in the drawing room of the Cordon Club, 
Fine Arts Building. The series, as usual, will include a 
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great variety of compositions, many of the more motare 
things having been rarely heard in Chicago. The com 
represented on the first program are Beethoven, Carl ck 
and Frank Bridge. 


Wuat Wa rer Aten Stuvts’ Pupits are Dotne. 


Among the professional students studying with Walter 
Allen Stults, none has been busier than the tenor, J. Henry 
Welton. In addition to his duties as tenor soloist in the 
Hinsdale Union Church, Mr. Welton has filled the following 
engagements: October 22, soloist. fifty-sixth anniversary of 
the Aurora (Ill.) Royal Arch Masons; 30, concert before 
Woodlawn Woman's Club; 31, Irving ‘Park Lutheran 
Church; November 7, soloist, Mason’s band concert, Aurora 
(IIL) ; 20, Edgewater. Beach radio concert ; 24, recital, Kan- 
kakee (II1.); 25, Sunday afternoon song ‘recital, Hinsdale, 
(IL); 27, song recital, Evanston (Ill.); December 2, 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church ; 6, Irving Park Lutheran Church. 

Students from Mr. Stults’ class at Northwestern Univer- 
sity who have recently appeared in recital are: Louise 
Stonehocker, mezzo-contralto; Helen Houghton, contralto; 
Metha Crowl, soprano; Dorothy McFarland, soprano, and 
J. Henry Welton, tenor, 

Recent church engagements for students of Mr. Stults 
have been fiiled as follows: Luther Carter, tenor, soloist and 
director of the Garfield Park M. E. Choir; Thelma Hoot- 
man, soprano, director of the United Presbyterian Choir, 
Evanston; Metha Crowl, soprano, Kenilworth Episcopal 
Church, Carl Gutekunst, baritone. St. Matthew's Episcopal 
Church, Evanston (TIil.). 

Dorothy McFarland, soprano, in addition to her duties as 
member of the vocal faculty in the School of Music, North- 
western College, Naperville (Til.), has been enqnene to 
direct the Nurses’ Glee Club of the Evanston Hospital, 
where her efforts are meeting with much success. She re- 
cently gave a most successful recital before the Woman's 
Club of Sheldon, Ill. 

Lloyd Rowles, artist-pupil, has been touring the East as 
baritone, reader and accompanist for one of the leading com- 
panies under the direction of the Swarthmore Circuit. Jean 
Jones, baritone, has had several appearances a$ soloist with 
the Northwestern University Glee Club. J. Henry Welton, 
tenor, will be among the contestants appearing at Orchestra 
Hall January 8 under the auspices of ihe Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians. 


Busan Conservatory News. 

Robert Sanders, artist pupil of Edgar A. Nelson at Bush 
Conservatory, has been mane as piano soloist with the 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra at its second con- 
cert of the season in we 3 Hall, February 5. Mr. San- 
ders gave early promise of his musical talent acquiring 
considerable reputation as an infant prodigy at the tender 
age of three and one-half years and has since then lived up 
to this promise in his musical accomplishments. He has 
been a student of Mr. Nelson for the last seven years and 
at the same time has done considerable work in original 
composition. He is a member of the master class in com- 
position. 

The other soloists on the program are Edith Kendall, 
violinist, who will play the Wieniawski concerto, and Flor- 
ence Newman, soprano, and Bernard Schweitzer, tenor. The 
two singers are from the studio of Boza Oumiroff and Miss 
Kendall has received her training from Richard Czerwonky. 

January 19 is the date set for the entrants to register for 
the prize contest for Bush Conservatory students to be held 
in Orchestra Hall on April 29. Preliminary contests will Pa 
held at the Conservatory during the month of April, 
tryouts for the choice of players for the Orchestra Hall 
test. The judges of the competition will be prominent musi- 
cians not connected in any way with the Conservatory. The 
winners of the contests will also a r as soloists at the 
fourth concert of the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra on 
May 20 in Orchestra Hall. 

Marion Levin, artist pupil of Richard Czerwonky, has 
been busy with engagements during the last month. On 
December 18 she played at the Home for the Blind. On 
December 28 she was engaged by the Western Springs 
Women’s Club, and on December 30 she appeared with Ann 
Slack, cellist, and Dean Obermeyer, pianist, at the Morgan 
Park Presbyterian Church. 


Wa ter Spry Pupit to pe Hearn. 


Margaret Farr, pupil of Walter at ti will be the piano 
soloist in the Columbia School Recital Hall concert, Friday 
evening, January 18. A group of pieces from Chopin, 
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Moszkowski, Debussy and Gabrilowitsch, and the Grieg 
concerto, will constitute the pianist’s numbers. 
Cuicaco Musica Coiiece Items. 
The Chicago Musical College resumed its series of al 
certs at Central Theater Sunday afternoon, when a progr: 
bn — by students in the piano, vocal and violin depart: 


m Carl D. Kinsey is making such rapid and satisfactory 
Frwentieth Con toward reco from his accident, suffered i in the 
Century that he is hoping to be in Chicago 

again in the immediate future. 

Felix Borowski resumed his lectures on Musical History 
in the Chicago Musical College on Saturday morning. 

Fiorence TrumBuLt’s Puri Visits Her. 

Florence Trumbull, the pianist, has been enjoying a visit, 
over the holidays, from a former pupil’ of hers in Vienna, 
Louis Bach, now the successful head of the music depart- 
ment at Wittenberg College, Springfield (O.). Mr. Bach 
was in Chicago to find an authoritative voice teacher to add 
to his faculty. 

Miss Trumbull is filling many concert engagements and 
requests for new dates are coming in almost daily. The 
tentative date for her Boston recital of this season is Feb- 
ruary 12 

Mrs. Kart Buren Stein Purms’ Activities. 

Pupils of Mrs. Karl Buren Stein, of the Auditorium Con- 
servatory, filled the following engagements recently: Mildred 
Hanford read for the Girls’ Club of the West Side High 
School, at Pilgrim Congregational Church, Oak Park, 

December 12; Mildred Anderson was the reader for the 
Boy Builders’ Association program at Austin, December 15; 
Florence Haack gave a core Tor for =~ girls of the South 
Side Community Club a ber 14; Helen Striblen 
presented a holiday program with hee her pupils at Morgan Park 
Church of Christ, December 28 ; Ruth Timme was elected 
director of the Dramatic Clubs of:the First M. E. Church, 
Oak Park, where she has just staged a successful play. 

Orcuestra’s THEoporE THOMAS MEMORIAL PROGRAM. 

Revering the memory of its founder and late leader, Theo- 
dore Thomas, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra gives an 
annual concert in his honor. This week's program at 
Orchestra Hall was devoted to the memorial concert and 
the numbers presented were by Beethoven and Wagner, two 
favorite composers of the late conductor, It seems that at 


‘these memorial programs the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


surpasses itself and plays as though inspired, like an orches- 
tra of virtuosi giving of its utmost. It did just that on this 
occasion and delivered itself of some of the most exquisite 
playing in its long existence. Under the masterly leadership 
of Frederick Stock, the men played the Beethoven Corio- 
lanus overture and Eroica Symphony, and excerpts from 
Wagner's Rheingold, Siegfried and Meistersinger. in such 
manner as to leave nothing to be desired. A splendid pro- 
gram, remarkably well done! 
Knuprer Stupio Notes. 

Walter Knupfer will present members of his artists and 
—— class in a series of recitals to be given at the 

nupfer Studios, Fine Arts Building, on six Wednesday 
evenings beginning February 6. The pianists will be Juliet 
Cohn, Bertha Garland, Zelda Cohn, Eunice Thompson, Eve- 
va Meyer and Mildred McCluskey. They will be assisted 

rofessional voice students of Eusebio Concialdi, Zerline 
fF cea Margaret Lester, and professional cello students 
of Hans Hess. 

The bi-weekly studio recitals of students of the junior and 
pre atory grades will be resumed January 12. 

Magda dalen Massmann, professional ‘student of Walter 
Knupfer and member of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, 
who is now on leave of absence on a concert tour through 
the United States, has received a flattering offer for another 
tour next season covering California and the western states. 

sther Parker, professional student of Zerline Muhlmann, 

has been engaged to sing the title role of The Jewess in a 

rformance featuring the Russian tenor, Dubin, at Aryan 
Gr otto Temple, on February 3. 

Margaret Dirks, artist student of Walter Knupfer, has 
lately been very much in demand for concert work, her last 


rance being before the Altenheim Society at the Lincoln 
c JEANNETTE Cox. 


Arrivals at Great Northern Hotel 


Among the recent arrivals at the Great Northern Hotel 
in New York were Claire Dux, Georges Enesco and Ignaz 
Friedman. Efrem Zimbalist, Sam Franko and E. Lach- 
mann, the violin connoisseur, had luncheon together at this 
hotel recently. Mr. Lachmann, who is living at the Great 
Northern, has his collection of famous violins with him. 


Estelle Liebling Recovered 
Estelle Liebling, who underwent a hospital operation 
recently for appendicitis, has recovered almost completely, 
and now has returned to her home, and will resume teaching 


shortly at her studio, 145 West 55th Street. 


Ansseau and Marshall Re-engaged for Chicago 
ra 
Fernard Ansseau and Charles Marshall are among the few 


' artists already re-engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
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ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION 


Smaller Attendance Than Is Usual Attributed to Fewer Round Tables—Harold Bauer Opens Session with Piano Recital— 
Gordon String Quartet Heard—Music School Contest Holds Chief Interest—Election of Officers 


Chicago, Ill, January ‘Deets from its usual cus- 
tom of spring conventions, the Illinois Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation convened this year during the Christmas vacation 
week in Chicago. The entire affair was a complete reversal 
of the usual. order of things and though the program con- 
tained much of interest, many delegates complained that 
there were too few discussions and round tables, which they 
find of much benefit to them. Perhaps that. accounts for 
the small out-of-town gathering noticed at this meeting, the 
bigger part of the attendance being made up of Chicagoans, 
many of whom have been conspicuous by their absence at 
former meetings held in smaller cities in the state. 

Inasmuch as there were but three conferences on the 
schedule this year, it would seem that their complaints were 
justified. Music teachers from the smaller cities go to con- 
ventions. not so much to hear concerts as to’ exchange views 
and to get together with teachers from larger cities and 
profit thereby. It is true, former meetings of the Associa- 
tion took on more of the form of spring festivals than music 
teachers’ conventions, yet there were as many, if not more, 
discussions and papers read as programs by concert artists, 
and the visiting teachers went e feeling that they had 
derived much benefit by attending. 

The major part of the program was consumed by the IIli- 
nois schools’ music contest, sponsored by the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association, with the codperation of the Piano 
Club of Chicago, the Chicago Symphony Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Civic Opera Association, Apollo Club of 
Chicago, Chicago Society of American Musicians, Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs, Piano and Organ Association, 
In and About Chicago Music Supervisors’ Club; Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, Illinois Music Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, IHinois Manufacturing Association and Illinois Journal 
of Commerce. 

The contest was held on Friday Morning, December 28, 
when some 1,500 school children flocked to the Hyde Park 
High School to compete for the honors, Many schools 
from down state vied with the young Chicago musicians for 
supremacy. On Saturday morning, December 29, a concert 
was given in Orchestra Hall by the winners of the contest. 
Banners were given the successful contestants. Those who 
won the trophies were as follows: In the mixed chorus 
class, the Urbana (Ill.) High School came first; Hyde 
Park High (Chicago) won the boys’ glee club event; Mor- 
gan Park High (Chicago), the girls’ glee club banner ; out 
of thirty-seven entries in the piano contest, Elwood Gaskill, 
of Englewood High (Chicago) was chosen the winner. 
Charles Zeka, of the Sterling Morton High School of Cicero 
(1lL.), was the violin victor. Lane Technical High’s 
(Chicago) orchestra was given first prize in the orchestra 
event. Michael Miladzis, of Harrison Technical High 
(Chicago) was the male voice winner, and Eloise Ellis of 
Elgin (11l.) High, the girl vocal winner. The affair was 
pronounced such a success that the I. M. T. A. is contem- 
plating having another in conjunction with the next annual 
meeting, which will most likely be held in Chicago also, 
although that has not been decided. 

Haroip BAver Opens Session. 

To open the session, a piano recital by Harold Bauer was 

given Wednesday evening, December 26, at Kimball Hall. 


In his inimitable, masterly manner, Mr. Bauer rendered a 
program consisting of the Bach B flat Partita, Beethoven 
Apassionata sonata, Schumann's Papillons and Chopin's 
Barcarolle and scherzo in C sharp minor, to the great delight 
of the spare gathering. Harold Bauer's great art and skill 
are too well known to need further mention here and‘nothing 
more need be said save that the listeners were offered a rare 
treat and their hearty enthusiasm left no doubt as to their 
appreciation. 
Gorvon STRING QUARTET, 


A recital of chamber music was presented by the Gordon 
String. Quartet on Thursday afternoon, December 27, at 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. The Gordon String Quartet 
—consisting of Jacques Gordon, first violin; Henry Selinger, 
second violin; Clarence Evans, viola; and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, cello—demonstrated anew that it is one of the finest 
organizations of its kind of which Chicago is justly proud. 
The program, made up of Schubert's D minor quartet, 
Charles T. Griffes’ Two Sketches (based on Indian themes), 
and the Brahms’ F minor quintet for piano and strings, in 
which Harold Bauer lent his powerful support, was excep- 
tionally well played and left nothing to be desired. The 

(Continued on page 48) 
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OLGA BAMARUOFF AND HkKR DAUGHTER, 
SONIA STOKOWSKI, 
celebrating the latter's second birthday. Mme. Samaroff, 
whose concert tour this season takes her from coast to coast, 
defies railroad achedules and managers to make frequent 
stops in Philadelphia in order to be with Sonia, who will 
in turn journey to New York to pass most of January with 
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THALIA ZANAU, 


the attractive young dancer, in one of her characteristic 
creations. This young artist was one of the principal soloists 
at the Capitol Theater for several seasons, where she de- 
lighed the huge audiences there weekly with the skill and 
beauty of her dancing. Miss Zanau is now the premiere 
danseuse of the new Fow Theater in Philadelphia, which has 
recently opened under the general directorship of Erno 
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‘TOFI TRABILSED, 
the well known New York vocal teacher, wearing the breath 
indicator, a unique device which he uses in his teaching. 
Fastened around the waist, an arrow on the plate at the 








Rapee, former musical director at the Capitol in New York. 
(G. Hder Studio) 


her mother while that busy artist makes her headquarters 


A : front idicates one’s breathing capacity and breath control. 
in the metropolis. 


Mr. Trabilsee states that he has gained most successful 
results in using this as a means of developing correct breath- 
ing, and that professionals as well as beginners benefit by it. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD CONCERT, JANUARY 13. 
it the newt concert of the International Composers’ Guild, 
on January 13, at the Vanderbilt Theater, the program will < 
be as follows: (1) Rieti—Sonatina for piano and flute; f 
(2) Saleedo—Preambule et Jeuw for harp, flute, oboe, bas- t 
soon, horn and string quintet; (3) Szymanowski—twelve ] 
etudes for piano, played by BE. Robert Schmitz; (4) Carl ] 
Rugglese—Vow Clamans in Deserto, for soprano, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, piano and string seatet ; ‘ 
(5) Varese—Octandre for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 

é } trumpet, trombone and bass; (6) Von Webern and Berg c 
songs; (7) Casella—five pieces for string quartet, to be C 
played by the French-American String Quartet. Greta 
Torpadie will be the soprano soloist. The French-American 1 
String Quartet consists of Gustave Tinlot, Reber Johnson, i 
Saul Sharrow and Paul Kefer, and the other instrumentalists s 
will be as follows: George R. Possell, flute; Pierre Mathieu, 
ohoe; August Duques, clarinet; Louis Letellier, bassoon; t 
S. Richard, horn; W. Drucker, trumpet; M. Wockenfuss, ‘ 
trombone; Delmas-Boussagol, bass. Messrs. Possell and LAZAK 8. SAMUILLOFF AND ZHPHA, 1 
Kea Tillson will play the Rieti sonatina for flute and piano. his thirteen-year old daughter, who already writes magazine I 

articles, and what's more, gets them published. 
Vv 
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ie Pe WILHELM FURTWANGLBK. es E 
pee a ee A —_— ~ unusually good picture of the young German |Ei| 7 
’ ee eee: . conductor, whose ability may be judged by the fact that upon 

ANTON VON WEBERN, the death of Nikisch he was chosen to succeed the famous ‘ 






master, both with the Berlin Philharmonic and the Leipsic | 
Gewandhaus orchestras, (Duhrkoop photo) 


From a drawing by Oscar Kokoschka, Viennese ewpressionist 


painter-poet. ALFREDO CASSELLA 
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BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., December 31,—The American hagion 
entertained with a nine-act show in the Whatcom High 
School auditorium, attractions from out of town being t 
University of Washington Quartet, and dancers from the 
Cornish School, Seattle. arion Ells, violin; Marion 
Wheaton, voice; and Bernice Judson, piano, all of Belling- 
ham, were pleasing in their trio numbers. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was heard in recital at the Normal School audi- 
torium, which was filled to capacity. 

Bellingham pupils of Jacques Jou-Jerville, voice teacher, 
have been invited to attend his pupils’ recital in Seattle. 
Mr. Jou-Jerville has been appointed accredited delegate 
of the Ecole Normale de Paris. 

Members of the Junior Music Club presented a program 
at the Bellingham School of Music and Art, under the 
direction of Mrs. Paul P. Wells. Young men students 
were guests of the afternoon. 

Marie Sundelius was presented in a return engagement 
at the Garden Street M. E. Church by Hildur Lindgren, 
voice teacher of the Bellingham School of Music and Art. 
Mme. Sundelius’ program was varied, including the Jewel 
Song scene from Faust; Titania (Peterson-Berger) ; Mor 
Britta, (Peterson-Berger), a Ay Schubert, Stravin- 
sky and Liszt, concluding with The Bird in the Wilder- 
ness (Horsman). Her encores were Swedish folk songs, 
the honors being shared with Florence Barbour, accom- 
panist. Much credit is due Miss Lindgren for sponsoring 
this as well as other artistic programs rendered by visiting 
artists. 

The Normal School orchestra of twenty-five pieces, en- 
tertained pupils at the Fairhaven High School with a con- 
cert under the direction of John Roy Williams. The music 
was well received and a number of visitors attended. 

A chorus of forty voices has been organized in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Music Club, witnessing another step 
forward in local musical progress; and it is credited to 
Miriam Best, local delegate to the National Federation of 
Music, which she attended as a delegate from the local club. 

Professor Frank Gottschalk of the Bellingham School of 
Music, and teacher of zither, mandolin and guitar, gave a 
pupils’ recital in the school auditorium. ; 

The Aftermath Club musical program was supplied by 
Ethel Matchan, voice; and Bernice Judson, piano, The 
Benson Symphony Orchestra is meeting for regular prac- 
tice at the orchestra rooms in the Alaska building, under 
Albert Benson’s direction. 

The Women’s Music Club’s fortnightly program consisted 
of Music of the Seasons, with Maude Williams as chairman 
giving explanatory notes before each number. Others par- 
ticipating were Mmes, C. H. Barlow, Hoppe, Vincent, Stark, 
Lapidus, Larrabee, and Marion Ells, Zetta Squires, and 
Mary McAnally. 

Hildur Lindgren attended the Amphion Society concert in 
Seattle at which Lillian Watson of Canada was soloist. 

Malvern Norby, Spokane tenor, gave a sacred song con- 
cert in the Bethlehem Lutheran Church, before an appre- 
ciative audience. 

The University of Washington gave its annual entertain- 
ment in the Whatcom High School Auditorium. The forty 
members offered a varied program including quartets and a 
stringed orchestra. 

The Olivet Circle of St. James Presbyterian Church en- 
tertained with a program in which Mrs. J. Wayland Clark, 
contralto; Mrs. James Wilson, dramatic reader; Marion 
Wheaton, soprano; Marian Ells, violinist; and Mrs. C. X. 
Larrabee, pianist, rendered the program. 

Ray D’Aurville, exponent of a new scientific course of 
violin instruction which has been compiled by himself, pre- 
sented a member of his advanced violin pupils in a program 
at-North Bellingham. 

Complimentary to Jacques Jou-Jerville, tenor, and Edouard 
Potjes, pianist, who are conducting classes in this city and 
are members of the Cornish School faculty (Seattle), Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Sidney Stark entertained about 100 sts at 
the Stark Piano Company’s music rooms. A_ delightful 
program was rendered by the honor guests. Assisting Mrs. 








Stark in serving were Bernice Judson, Gladys Danielson and 
Leonardine Miller, 

An outstanding musical event took place when Anna Case, 

soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared in 
rogram at the Garden Street M. E. Church, before a packed 

use, which repeatedly encored the beautiful singer and her 
beautiful songs. Her first encore was Robin Robin, by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who was her able accompanist, and 
who shared honors of the occasion. Miss Case left her 
audience wishing to hear her again. She was brought here 
by the Women’s Music Club, as the first number of their 
season concerts, 

Music News, an eight page pamphlet, has made its advent, 
and promises interest and information to music lovers of this 
city. It will also foster musical and artistic growth. The 
proprietors are Mr. and Mrs. William Gardner. 

Lois Woodworth Grant, teacher of voice, has organized 
classes in Anacortes and Sedro Woolley. 

Members of the New Christian Church, which is nearing 
completion, have voted to open it for the presentation of 
better class musicals and lectures. It will have a seating 
capacity of about 1500. 

enneth Heun, piano and orchestra instructor, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he spent several weeks of study 
with Glenn Dillard Gunn, in modern methods of piano peda- 
gogy. He will yg see in this, having given up orchestra 
playing due to the increasing demand upon his time as a 
pedagogue. ; 

Ethel Gardner, piano instructor of the Normal School 
faculty, presented some of her students in the Normal 
Auditorium in a varied program. Those taking part were 
Laura Bigelow, Audrey Buchanan; Margaret C. Cox, Helen 
Matson, Vera Oversby, Lucille Schwartze and Olga Teien. 
Miss Gardner and Miriam Best also presented their young 
students in the downtown studios. 

Hildur Lindgren presented the ee, students in a 
song recital at the Bellingham School of Music and Art: 
Eva Mae Bulmer, Zora Farming, Elanor Jones, Margaret 
Norman, Wilma Clendenen, Viega Thordarsen, Violet John- 
son, Doris Turner, Pauline Lindsley, Lyman Judson, and 
Doris Smith; with Dolores Farming, Ethel Matchan and 
Bernice Judson as accompanists. 

The Benson Orchestra is rehearsing regularly under the 
direction of its organizer, Albert Benson. 

Washington, the State of the Evergreen, a new State song 
composed by Charity Westover of this city, was sung on 
two successive occasions at the American Theater by Mar- 
guerite Oatt, local soprano. 

The Juvenile Band has been reorganized for regular work, 
the board of directors being Wm. Follis, Judge Brown, R. 
R. Loomis, C. M. Smith, A. C. Blake, and J. J. Graham. 

The Woman’s Chorus of the Music Club held its first 
meeting in the Fine Arts Building with twenty-five members 
in attendance; Harrison Raymond directing. The member- 
ship includes the finest women’s voices in the city. 

Phe Children’s Music Club, directed by Maude Williams, 
veted to meet the first Monday of each month for music 
appreciation work. The last meeting, with Billy Hussey 

residing, was given to Johann Sebastian Bach, Talks on 

Bach's life were offered by Margaret Hale, Mary Fisher 
and Billy Hussey. Mary Fishér illustrated the folk dance 
music of that period by gary, Pine Minuet. Rosamond 
Chappell danced the Musette and Minuet. 

Ray D’Aurville has presented his advanced pupils in con- 
cert at Deming, Marietta, Sumas, Everson, Laurel, Mount 
Vernon and North Bellingham, all nearby towns, and de- 
clares he has never had a more successful season than this. 

Tom Beattie, saxophone specialist, has located here, com- 
ing from Victoria, B C., and is teaching orchestral instru- 
ments and directing orchestras in his studio in the Fine Arts 
building. p 

The annual Christmas program for the Women’s Music 
Club was given in the Little Theater of the Fine Arts build- 
ing, with Mrs. E. T. Mathes and Althea Horst presiding. 
The program comprised duets from the Nutcracker suite 
(Reinecke) one piano; duets (Chaminade and Percy Grain- 
ger) two pianos; Ensemble, eight hands (August Riedel) ; 
carols—quartet from the Women’s Chorus—two violins, 
allegro (Mozart), all provided by Miss Zane, Miss Horst, 
Miss Bateman and Mrs. Mathes, pianos; Mmes, Cotterall, 








Montgomery, Harter and Raymond, voice; Mrs, Ells and 
Marion Ells, violins, Explanatory notes were read by Mrs. 
Mathes and Miss Zane. 

Fifteen members of the Junior Music Club met at the 
home of Mrs. Paul P. Wells, director, when Eva Christie 
read a paper on Scarlatti and Puccini, and Mrs. Wells told 
interesting stories about Italian opera. — 

nora Korsmo, piano teacher and accompanist, is a 
new member of the Bellingham School faculty, Mrs. Korsmo 
is a pupil of Marie Len Broeck of Minneapolis, L. V. C. 


LOS ANGELES ITEMS 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 26.—On December 23 the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under the direction of John 
Smallman, gave its eleventh annual presentation of The 
Messiah. The soloists were Marjorie Dodge, soprano; Har- 
old Proctor, tenor; Mimi Sprotte, contralto; and Fred Mc- 
Pherson, basso. Members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Julius Bierlich as concertmaster, assisted in the ensem- 
ble; and Mr, Pierno played a trumpet obbligato to the solo, 
The Trumpet Shall Sound. The chorus has been built up 
by Mr. Smallman and the ensemble work shows increase in 
beauty of delivery. 

A recent concert was held in the recital hall of the Fitz- 
gerald Music Company, in which John Smallman presented 
Erma DeMott, soprano, assisted by Harry Baxter, flutist; 
Lorna Gregg and Mrs, Harry Baxter, accompanists. 

Six advanced students of the Zoellner Conservatory were 
presented in recital before a large and appreciative audience. 

The Philharmonic Trio, touring the coast, is meeting with 
success, They are Jules Lepske, violin; Alfred Kastner, 
harp, and Earl Bright, cellist. 

azel L. Martin, of Chicago, has opened a studio of 
dancing on Westlake avenue. 

The pupils of the Marta Oatman School of Theater gave 
a program at the Biltmore Hotel for the benefit of the Sal- 
vation Army’s children’s Christmas cheer. 

The Mexican Band, recently organized in Los Angeles, 
gave a program the evening of December 22. This is or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Civic Music and Art 
Association, and consists entirely of Mexican players. The 
concert was given at the Plaza. The band is under the di- 
rection of Manuel Lucero. J. Cruz Luna assists as organ- 
izer, 

Giuseppe Morgigno, violinist, at Grauman’s Metropolitan 
Theater, received a personal letter from Pope Pius XI, en- 
closing his picture, and conferring a special blessing for his 
artistry. 

On December 24 the United States Veterans’ Bureau gave 
a musical program. Keith Ballard, a six year old pianist, 
was the star performer, 

Leona Neblett, violinist, head of the Neblett Violin School, 
gave a number of successful concerts during the Christmas 
season. 

Robert Bias gave a concert on December 22 at the Ven- 
dome Hotel, San Jose. His program included a number of 
French and Italian songs, and several German lieder. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco presented 
the fifth chamber music program under the auspices of the 
Los Angeles Chamber Music Society, in the Gamut Club 
Auditorium, on December 21. They played at several other 
musicales during the week. B. L. H. 


PALO ALTO MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Palo Alto, Cal., December 27.—Of interest this month 
was the song recital of Elena Gerhardt, interpreter of Ger- 
man lieder. On December 18 she delighted a crowded house 
in the Stanford University Assembly Hall with a long pro- 
gram of Schubert and Strauss numbers, including an Amer- 
ican group for good measure. Paula Hegner was the ac- 
companist, 

On December 22 the Morris Club and Eleanor Hazzard 
Peocock, mezzo soprano, were heard in a Christmas con- 
cert in the Woman’s Club House. Under the direction of 
Latham True, the Morris Club has become a harmonious 
unit, responsive to the moods of the music it interprets. 
Christmas carols and oratorio selections made up the pro- 
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gram, and Mrs, Elliott Blackwelder furnished excellent vio- 
lin obbligatos to a few numbers. Mrs. Peocock’s songs were 
heartily applauded, : 

On Christmas Eve the Morris Club sang Christmas carols 
to the ¢hutins throughout the town, and to the patients in 
the local hospital, from nine until midnight. A clear, cold 
night added considerably to the spirit of the occasion. 

Bacn’s Curtstmas Oratorio Enyoyven. 

Bach’s Christmas Oratorio was sung in the Memorial 
Church at Stanford, December 16, by the Stanford Choir, 
assisted by Winifred Estabrook, soprano; Esther Houk 
Allen, contralto; Austin Sperry, basso; Carl Edwin Ander- 
son, tenor; Myrtle Schaefer, organist; and ten members 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Under the di- 
rection of Warren D, Allen the Stanford Choir acquitted 
itself creditably. 

Ex.sizx Cook Hucnes ann WitttAm Larata Hearn. 

Earlier in the month Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist, and 
William Laraia, violinist, appeared in a joint recital in the 
Stanford Assembly Hall. oth artists were in excellent 
form, Mrs, Hughes’ interpretation of the Kreutzer sonata 
eliciting much enthusiasm. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Stanford Committee on Public Exercises. 

Tue Community House Concert. 

Three San Jose musicians furnished the program for the 
afternoon Community House concert on December 16, Mrs. 
Lester Cowger, soprano; Ilda Sedgwick Pogson, pianist, and 
Mrs. Charles McKenzie, second piano, were heard in three 
interesting groups, and a good sized audience demonstrated 
its approval. C. W. B. 


SEATTLE ATTRACTIONS MANY 


Well Known Names Featured on Concert Programs—Notes 

Seattle, Wash., December 21—The last star that shone 
at the Metropolitan Theatre was Vladimir Rosing, who 
sang here twice last season, With him came one of his 
own countrymen, Nicolas Slominsky, and his playing was 
something of a revelation, There was a coordination be- 
tween the singer and accompanist which suggested perfect 
ensemble. 

Evena Gernarvt 1n Concert 

Paulo Hegner, accompanist for Elena Gerhardt, who 
appeared here last week, was also accorded much praise 
by the critics. It was Mme. Gerhardt’s first appearance 
here and she carried her large audience to the heights by 
her splendid interpretation of the Erl King, and Wolff's 
Fairy Tales, which she repeated, as she had to repeat sev- 
eral numbers. It was emphatically good to hear German 
lieder sung by such an artist as Mme, Gerhardt. 

SpALvING AND ZiMBALIST IN Recent CoNcERTS. 

Recently Seattle has heard two violinists, Albert Spald- 
ing, and Efrem Zimbalist, the latter playing with the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra before the largest audience it 
has brought out this season. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mme. Davenport-Engberg, is ap ne 2 rap- 
idly in smoothness, with marked improvement in the quality 
of tone and ensemble. Arnold Krauss, the concert master, 
has created a good impression through his work. 

As for Albert Spalding, he afforded his large audience 
something in addition to the keen pleasure that his playing 
brought—the pride in the thought that he is an American. 
He gave an unhackneyed program, the Schubert Fantasy in 
C major particularly winning applause for both the vio- 
linist and his accompanist, Andre Benoist. His own com- 
positions, Castles in Spain, and the Lettre de Chopin, were 
encored warmly, as was the Rhythms, by Tedesco. An in- 
formal supper at the Cornish followed the recital. 

Luevinne AT Meany Hat 

Josef Lhevinne played at Meany: Hall not long ago and 
gave an exquisite interpretation of the Chopin preludes. 
He was one of the delights of this season. 

Tue Sparcur Quartet Hearp 

The Spargur Quartet played an interesting program of 
chamber music on December 18 and if the Haydn quartet 
in D major was the more quietly satisfying, yet the in- 
terest in the harmonic dissonances of the Debussy quartet 
in G minor kept a nice balance. Between those two layers 
of a musical sandwich was a filling that had to be served 
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twice—a serenade, by Haydn; A Moulin, by Raff-Pochon; 
and Glazounoff’s Orientale. The quartet includes John M. 
Spargur, violin; A Ritchie, violin; E. Hellier Collens, 

iola; and George Kirchner, cellist. 

ArmstTronc Trio In Morninc MusicaLe 

The Armstr: Trio is a new organization of established 
artists: Francis J. Armstrong, violin; Liborius ¥ 
piano; and George Rogovoy, cello. They gave a morning 
musicale under the auspices of the Musical Art Society, the 
first number being the Beethoven trio, 2. 11, which was 
followed by a Jeral serenade; Ballads et ice, by Mana- 
Zucca; and the Saint-Saéns trio, op. 13, F major. These 
three selections were given their first hearing in ttle, and 
there was a joyousness about them that had its effect upon 
the audience. It was a successful performance and met 
with appreciation. 

E. Rosert Scumitz PLeases 

E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, played a program 
largely modern, before an enthusiastic audience recently ; 
the Cesar Franck prelude being one of his outstanding 


numbers. 
Notes 
Among the recitals ing the holidays the piano 
pupils of Louise C. gave a twilight musicale; thirty- 
six of Edna Colman’s piano ils sented an interest- 
ing program; and arie Gashweiler’s piano student, 
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Maybelle Darud, featured John. Powell's At The Fair 
composition in a varied program. 

Two artist-pupils from the piano classes of Paul Pierre 
McNeely have been gathering laurels by their work. Edith 
Nordstrom, who appeared before the Ladies Musical Club 
of Tacoma, and eth Ross, who was soloist with the 
Men’s Musical Club in Vancouver, B. C. Mr. McNeely’s 
advanced pupils present a program every other Sunday 
afternoon at his studio in the McKelvey. 

John Hopper, one of the beneficiaries of the Juilliard 
Foundation Fund, gave a on omg of piano music at the 
Cornish recently which placed him well in the front among 
the younger group of local pianists. 

Marta Courtenay, head of the dancing department, en- 
tertained 300 guests in her studios at the Cornish; 150 
of her pupils dancing a cotillion with charming precision. 

The Bach Choir ae a morning musicale, under the di- 
rection of Graham Morgan, that was most impressive. 

The Nativity and Passion of the life of Christ was pre- 


sented in pantomime this week by Carroll Aikens and the 
students in the dramatic department of the Cornish 
. Eugene F. Musser, a member of the piano faculty, 


with a quartet of sin rs, was a factor in the success of 
the pantomime, while 


t nin yrus Campion did the lighting effects 
in an artistic manner. 
At St. James Cathedral the organist, Dr. Franklin Saw- 
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yer Palmer, and his choir, gave a musicianly presentation 
of the sixteenth century Mass by William Byrd. The 
ing by the well-trained choir was impressive 


the service: A. M. B. 


Master Scholarships of Ithaca Institute Attract 
Interest 


The four master scholarships to be awarded through 
competition by the Ithaca Conservatory, January 21, have 
stirred up a great deal of interest among young artists 
and advanced students in each of the four branches in- 
cluded in the offer—voice, piano, expression and violin. 

It is very evident that many ambitious young artists 
appreciate not only the financial assistance offered (as 
each scholarship amounts to $700 and the privilege of study- 
ing with such teachers as Cesar Thomson, Leon Sampaix, 
George C. Williams, Bert Rogers Lyon and John Quine, 
with absolutely no cost, the scholarships including room 
and board also), but also the competition will be so keen 
that the winners will be acknowledged as artists of unusual 
ability and will be recognized as such all over the United 
States. As much interest is being shown in the distant States 
as in those near by. according to the announcement issued by 
the registrar of Ithaca Conservatory. 

In addition to private instruction with the eminent master, 
instruction in theoretical subjects and room and board, 
the winner of the Cesar Thomson Master Scholarship will 
be granted the privilege of gE as soloist with the 
orchestra in the Music Festival in April. 

The two present holders of master scholarships in the 
Ithaca Conservatory are Carmela Ippolito, a well known 
young concert artist from Boston, and Helen Novotny, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., a pianist of remarkable talent, who has 
not yet made her debut in the concert world. 

This contest will be open to all, although there must be, 
however, at least three contestants for each scholarship in 
order to make a contest in that branch, but according to 
present indications there will be a large number in each 
contest. 

Circulars containing all the necessary information may 
be had by applying to the registrar of the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory. G. E. 


Gerardy Re-engages George Stewart McManus 


_ George Stewart McManus, distinguished American pian- 
ist, who has been on tour with Jean Gerardy, the celebrated 
Belgian cellist, has been engaged by Mr. Gerardy to accom- 
pany him on his tour in this country. 

The following is a quotation from the Daily Mail of 
Sydney, where Mr. Gerardy and Mr. McManus appeared on 
September 15, 1923: “George Stewart McManus is to 
Gerardy what Pugno was to Ysaye. There is not a better 
combination for cello and piano in the world today.” 

Mr. Gerardy and Mr. McManus appeared at the last 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale in New York and also 
gave a recital at Terre Haute, Ind. For the month of January 
they have already been booked for recitals at Reading 
(Pa.), Montreal, Quebec, Baltimore, Washington, and sev- 
eral other concerts in New York City. On February 2, 
Mr. Gerardy and Mr. McManus will appear for the New 
York Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor and will leave for 
a tour in the South immediately after. 

For the month of March, they have been booked for a 
tour on the Pacific Coast and will return East in April, ap- 

aring in New York, Brooklyn, Ithaca, Bridgeport, and 

ersey City, Mt. Vernon, and at the Newark Festival in 
early May. 


A Busy Week for Earle Laros 


The week of January 20 will be very busy for Earle 
Laros. January 22 he is booked to conduct the Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, and the following day, January 23, 
he will give a recital at Belvedere, N. January 24 there 
will be another recital at the Orpheum Theater, Easton, Pa., 
and January 25 his New York recital will be given at 


Aeolian Hall. 
JOHN F. BYRNE 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES FIRST AMERICAN 
PERFORMANCE OF COLOR SYMPHONY BY BLISS 


Paderewski Triumphs in Recital—Frederick S. Converse’s Music Adapted to Film, The Scarecrow—Braggiotti Pupils Give 
Concert in Maine—Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs Holds Conference 


Boston, January 6.—The first performance in America 
of Arthur Bliss’ Color Symphony was given. at the tenth 
pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, December 28 and 29, in 
Symphony Hall. This work, which is in four movements, 
aims to portray in tones the moods and ideas suggested by 
‘various colors. Thus, for Mr. Bliss, purple is the color of 
amethysts, pageantry, royalty and death; red, of rubies, 
wine, revelry, furnaces, courage and magic; blue, of 
sapphires, deep water, skies, loyalty and melancholy; green, 
of emeralds, hope, joy, youth, spring and victory. A bold 
idea and boldly has Mr. Bliss carried it out. The young 
British composer evidently is familiar with the architecture 
of music, and he writes well and with originality for the 
orchestra. To be sure, there are dissonances which make 
one wonder where music leaves off and noise begins. Al- 
though Mr. Bliss shuns the commonplace, both in the selec- 
tion of thematic material and in treatment of his ideas, the 
music abounds in a kind of exuberant vitality and is gen- 
erally effective even as absolute music. It is obvious that 


Mr. Monteux had spared no effort to bring the composition . 


to full and revealing performance and the symphony was 
extremely well played. That the audience was not exactly 
riotous in its enthusiasm was to be expected. However, 
there was polite applause, and the composer, who was pres- 
ent, bowed his acknowledgements from the platform. 

The soloist of the occasion was Pablo Casals, who played 
a seldom heard concerto by Boccherini. The program 
opened with a stirring performance of Brahms’ impressive 
Tragic Overture and closed with a finely wrought inter- 
pretation of Ravel’s highly imaginative and_ brilliantly 
scored first suite from the ballet Daphnis and Chloe. . 


PADEREWSKI IN SecoND RECITAL. 

Paderewski gave his second recital of the season in Bos- 
ton on Sunday afternoon, December 30, in Symphony Hall. 
His program included: fantasia and fugue, Bach- Liszt ; 
andante con variazioni, Haydn; rondo, A minor, Mozart; 
sonata, D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven; variations on a 
theme by Paganini, Brahms; Don Juan Fantasia, Mozart- 
Liszt, and a group from Chopin. To an audience which 
did not quite fill the hall the premier pianist exhibited 
again his extraordinary command of technic, tone, accent, 
color, rhythm—but to enumerate the qualities that contribute 
to his greatness is to define genius itself, a task which we 
do not propose to undertake. There was the customary 
enthusiasm, necessitating encores which carried the concert 
well into the evening. 

Converse Music For FILM. 

The first performance with full orchestra of the photo 
music drama, Puritan Passions, based on Percy Mackaye’s 
stage play, The Scarecrow, with music composed by Fred- 
erick g Converse, of the New England Conservatory fac- 
ulty, was given recently in Jordan Hall. ; 

A statement of the conditions and circumstances of this 
noteworthy production was issued from the conservatory 
as follows: 

It is believed that this is the first instance of the composition of 
an entirely symphonic score by. a composer of distinction, to accom- 

y a film or a photoplay, and to illustrate, by the use of character- 
istic motives, consistently exreeges as in an opera or symphonic 
poem, the persons, incidents afid dramatic sequence of the play. 

The structural growth of the music is closely interwoven with the 
unfolding of the story on the film, and serves to heighten the emo- 
tional appeal and give a cumulative force to the musical expression 
which the usual patchwork of unrelated fragments however good in 
themselves, used’ to accompany pictures cannot achieve. — i 

It points the way to a new form of artistic expression, with ele- 
ments of<opera, of pantomime and of descriptive instrumental music, 
but unique and different from all and full of new and interesting 
possibilities. e a 

The film Puritan Passions was produced by the Film Guild, Inc., of 
New York, and is kindly furnished for this occasion by the distri- 
butors, the W. W. Hodkinson Company. 


As a composer and musician of no mean attainments, 
Mr. Converse is familiar with orchestral resources and 
knows what is effective in the theater. His score makes 
use of motifs of characterization, the light and shade of 
color and incisive rhythms. It proved to be an innovation 
with interesting possibilities, although its value would have 
been more prey ay apparent with a better scenario and a 
mechanism which would have permitted more perfect syn- 
chronization of music and action. The music was well 
pla¥ed by the conservatory orchestra under the able direc- 
tion of Wallace Goodrich. A large and distinguished audi- 
ence was keenly appreciative. 


* Braceiort1 Pupits Give Concert 1n MAINE. 


The large number of aspiring singers in Maine who have 
sought instruction with Isidore Braggiotti, the celebrated 
Florentine vocal .authority, who is making his home in 
Boston, necessitated the opening of a studio in Augusta 
some time ago. After one of the musicales given by some 
of his pupils there recently, the daily Kennebec Journal of 
Augusta commented on the performance as follows in its 
issue of December 22: 

A rare treat for music lovers of central Maine was afforded when on 
Friday evening, December 21, a number of the pupils of Isidore 
Braggiotti, the well known singing master, gave a musicale at the 

of Mrs. R. H. Stubbs of State street, the event being under the 
auspices of the Women’s League of the South Parish Congregational 


Roger A. Nye, who is being daily recognized as one of Maine's 
coming tenors and of whom Mme. Eames exclaimed upon heearing him 
sing “A voice from the Gods!” was an artist of the evening. — 

"* rare bouquet of music was In a Persian Garden, by Liza Leh- 
mann, sung by Mrs. Mitchell of Boston, soprano; Mrs. R. H. Stubbs, 
contralto; Roger A. Nye, tenor; and Philip Wadsworth, of Boston, 


After the program an informal reception was held, Mr. Braggiotti 
and his pupils being greeted and congratulated by their friends and 
admirers. is was the biggest musical event thus far this season, 
and the Women’s League is to be congratulated upon being the means 
of bringing such delightful entertainment to the Capital City. 


Feperation Music Ciuss Hoips Conrerence. 


At the recent State conference and luncheon of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs, held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, the musical program was supplied by the 
Fall River Music Club, and its Junior Club, Mrs. Flor- 
ence hman president. Mrs. Cashman, who is also third 
v esident of the Massachusetts Federation, oy we 9a 
delightfully two groups of songs, and Mrs. Edgar fee 


played violin solos with rare charm, Piano numbers were 
given by Clarence Biltcliffe and Miss Crispo. 

William Arms Fisher, well known composer and editor 
of Oliver Ditson Company, gave an illuminating address 
entitled Are We Going or Coming? Mrs, J. J. Carter, of 
Hollywood, Cal., was the special guest and spoke interest- 
ingly of the community As vis about the Bow! in Holly- 
wood, of which she was the founder. 

Through the efforts of the Massachusetts Federation, a 
circulating library of music by Massachusetts composers is 
to be housed in the Boston Public Library. The interest 
of both composers and the library authorities having been 
gained, the question of eligibility, etc., was referred to this 
able committee—Frederick S$. Converse, Edward Burlingame 
Hill and William Arms Fisher—whose report follows: 


In determining a list of Massachusetts composers worthy to be 
pegrecenias in a circulating library of music at the Boston Public 
Library, these questions are of first importance. (1) What writers of 
music may be properly designated as composers? (2) Composers who 
may be classed as Americans are.of two classes—first, those American 
by birth; second, those of foreign birth who have become naturalized, 

here are also creative musicians of foreign birth, who have not be- 
come American citizens, yet by long residence in this country haye 
become identified with its musical life. While they cannot be truly 
listed as American, the place they have made for themselves in the 
musical life of this country calls for recognition, These works may 
well therefore find a place in such a library of music. 

hese three classes may be designated as (1) American by birth; 
(2) American by naturalization; (3) American by association. 

ho may be properly listed as a composer of a given State? First 
those native of state, second—those who by long residence have 
become identified with it. 

Of the long list submitted we feel that only u the basis of 
recognized musical worth of their work should ay te vepdebeeeed in 
such a library. ; 

(Signed) Frederick S. Converse, Edward Burlingame Hill, William 
Arms Fisher (chairman). 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Asout CopyricHTs, 


“Being a reader of your magazine I am taking the liberty 
you extend through the Information Bureau, and am more 
than willing to forward charges necessary to procure same 
if you desire. 

“I have at hand several numbers of popular music that I 
desire to market, but am unfamiliar with the general procedure 
necessary. There are no | mae here, hence must use 
the mails extensively. Kindly advise me on the following: 

“1, What I have is written for piano and voice, and I 
want to copyright same. Does this copyright cover all other 
arrangements of instruments such as for orchestra work, etc? 
Or does one have to copyright each combination 

“2. How is the copyrig t secured? Do I get it or does 
the publisher secure it? 

“3, Is there oe of losing the copyright privilege through 
publication or of having your manuscript and music stolen 
and published and copyrighted by others than yourself? How 
is this handled through the mail? 

“4, Who makes the cover design? Do I have one painted 

myself or have the publishers their own artists who submit 
samples to choose from? 

“S. How do I get my financial returns if my selections 
are acceptable?” . 

Ans. 1. If you will write to the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., asking for a book on the 
Copyright Law, it will give you all the details of copyrighting 
music, telling you exactly what you must do, and what the copy- 
right covers, 

Ans. 2, You can procure your own copyright, which protects 
oe music should it be lost in the mail, or fall into the wrong 
ands. 

Ans. 3. Copyrighting your manuscript or music protects you in 
case of music being appropriated by dishonest ‘persons. There is 
a severe penalty for each and every infringement, a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars. 

_ Ans. 4. Probably the publishers have their own designers, but 
it would be a matter to arrange after your contract with a pub 
lishing firm had been settled. 

Ans. 5. All the fi ancial arr are included in your 
contract with the publishing firm that accepts your work, includ- 
ing the amount of the royalties and the time of payment. 

t is taken for granted that you will only make a contract with 
a reliable firm, in which case you can safely trust yourself and 
your compositions to their care, $ you Say yours is “popular 
music,” it should be an easier task to place it than if it were of 
pew Bh sere “heavy” Remy od You have to send two 

i whatever you wish to copyright, whe 0 i i 
cation to an, ee wpe ane me ae 
, there is no charge for any information furnished by this Informa- 
tion Bureau, The Service te free, and it is pleasant to know that 
many have been benefitted by it. 





Tarrant Activities in New Orleans 


Robert Hayne Tarrant, widely known Southern im- 
presario, who has furnished New Orleans and the con- 
tiguous southern country with as high a class of musical 
attractions as ever crossed the Mason and Dixon line, is 
having the most successful season of his career. 

The Tarrant Series opened with Irene Castle and her 
Dancing Revue, which was witnessed by 3,300 persons, a 
record attendance for any like entertainment in the South. 
Hundreds stood throughout the performance. 

Other artists booked for New Orleans by Mr. Tarrant 
are Josef Hofmann, Bronislaw Huberman, Tito Schipa, 
Mme. Galli-Curci, Paviowa and her Ballet Russe, John 
Philip Sousa and his Band, Tony Sarg’s Marionettes. In 
February, Marcel Dupre, the organist from the Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, will give a series of recitals under the local 
direction of Mr. Tarrant, at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


Lisa Roma Wins Success on Tour 


Lisa Roma, soprano, is now on tour with the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The following telegram tells in no un- 
certain terms of the success scored by her in Colorado 
Springs: “Colorado Springs concert went over big. Lisa 
Roma great success. Two encores required to satisfy appre- 
ciative audience. (Signed) N. Derubertis.” 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This. department, which has been in successful operation 
for the of will continue to furnish in- 
Seaaiee on ‘all subjects interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 

With the facilities at the of the Musica Covuntar 
it is qualified to dispense Fe a noe on all musical subjects, 
making the department of Le 
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Geurken’s TWENTY-NINTH ORGAN RECITAL. 

A thoroughly representative program of organ music, 
along with transcriptions of ar high class modern 
pieces, was that of Warren Gehrken, A. G. O., January 2, 
at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn. The fantasie and fugue 
in G minor (Bach), finale from a Maquaire symphony, and 
the allegro from Widor’s sixth symphony, were the prin- 
cipal pieces written for organ. The transcriptions were the 

pular Hymn to the Sun, the Minuet from L’Arlesienne, 
Entr’acte from The Atonement of Pan (Henry Hadley), 
and all these works were played in such fashion as to win 
general admiration. Mr. Gehrken is surely winning his 
way to general recognition as one of merica’s best 
organists. 

CaroL_s At BrookLtyN CuuRCH OF THE ATONEMENT, 

Organist and Choirmaster W. Brunswick Welsh, A. G. O., 
presented a Christmas carol service on the evening of De- 
cember 30, which contained large variety, employing not 
only his choir of mixed voices, but also violins, cornets, 
trombones, and soloists. Elsie Thiede, soprano, Nella 
Brown, contralto, Frederic A. Grant, tenor, are all well 
known church and concert singers. Mr. Grant sang the 
tenor solo, In Old Judea, by Adam Geibel (a personal 
friend of the singer since his Washington, D. C., days), 
and upheld the dignity of the service through his efforts. 
Organist Welsh deserves much credit for arranging and 
giving such an elaborate and effective service. 

Merx Returns TO AMERICA. 

“On my way to New York again. Had a very successful 
concert tour in Europe despite poor conditions there. Will 
give recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, and a series of 
three intimate recitals with programs of novelties at Rum- 
ford Hall. Gave song recital yesterday on board this ship, 
the Albert Ballin.” All of this is quoted from Hans Merx’s 
letter of December 29. His recital on — had a pro- 
gram of songs by Kaun, Schubert, Dvorak, Wolf, and two 
Old English airs. 

City Cotiece Bi-Weex.y REecitAts, 

Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin’s programs for his January 
recitals, Sundays and Wednesdays at four o'clock, City 
College, contained as usual standard works by dead and 
living composers, as well as several by composers residing 
in America—Arthur Foote, Harry Benjamin Jepson, Pietro 
A. Yon, William C. Steere, Lily Wadhams Moline, and 
Harvey B. Gaul. 

Gustave L, Becker Purits Av WurLitzer AuDITORIUM, 

Johanna Appelboom-Arnold and Hazel Escher, both pian- 
ists, the latter a pupil of Gustave L. Becker, with Isadore 
Geffen, cellist, gave the program of January 5 at the Wur- 
litzer Auditorium. 

A. G. O. New Year’s LuNcHEON. 

The annual luncheon of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists took place January 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Besides talks by leading officers of the guild, there were 
brief addresses by guests. Frank L. Sealy is warden of 
the guild. 

Janpotskt AccuseD OF MISREPRESENTATION. 

The New York Times of December 30 notes that a card 
reading “Albert G. Janpolski, musical director, The New 
York Times,” was presented, presumably by that person, 
with application for free seats at theaters. The Times says 
that no such person is known to them. 

Witt1am DrumMonpd Fire Musica.e. 

December 29, William Drummond Fife presented the 
following singers, his pupils, at a recital in the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium: Harlow Hawthorne, tenor, and Lewis Mac- 
donald, bass-baritone. Mr. Fife was at the piano. 

Cutture Forum Events, 

The Culture Forum, with branches in various sections, 
such as Williamsburg, The Bronx, Brooklyn, and Brighton, 
gave a musical program, December 29, when Frieda Arens- 
berg, violinist, was the principal artist; this was in the 
gymnasium of ‘the Washington Irving High School. A 
theater party was given December 28. The December 29 
folder contains an essay, Soul Growth, by Albert Sonberg. 

THEATER OrGANISTS’ Mope. Picture to BE SHowN 

January 11. 

A model motion picture and music program will be pre- 
sented by the posiets of Theater Organists in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, Friday afternoon, January 11, at 2.30 
o'clock. The organist will be Vera Kitchener, organist of 
Lincoln Square Theater. The picture to be presented is 
The Merry Go Round, shown by courtesy of the Universal 
Pictures Corseustiie, This is the fifth public demonstration 
presented by this society. Admission is by complimentary 
ticket, obtainable upon application at the auditorium office. 

Dr. Dickinson Resumes Fripay Hours or, Music. 

A Chopin program will be given at the Friday noon hour 
of music, January 11, at the Brick Church, by Clarence 
Dickinson, with Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, and Mau- 
rice Kaufman, violinist. F. W. R. 


De Horvath and Pupil Win Success 


The Fort Worth Record paid Cecile de Horvath a re- 
markable compliment in connection with her recital there 
on December The critic of that paper stated: “There is 
no American woman pianist of today of Cecile de Horvath’s 
age who has achieved. her recognition and honors. Con- 
sequently there can he no doubt that she stands at the very 
head of the younger rican women pianists.” review 
continued as follows: “Cecile de Horvath, the distingui 
American pianist, who ai red at the morning musicale 
series of the Harmony Club, played her way into the hearts 
of the eager listeners in the crystal ballroom of the Texas 
Hotel. number was a brilliant achievement, but one 
must mention particularly the unusual tonal quality of the 
Minuet a l’Antico, by Seeboeck, the marvelous rendi- 
tion of the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wedding March and Dance 
of the Elves. She was graciously liberal in responding to 
ey Novveth’s il, Esther in, is having splen 

_Mme. de Horvath’s pupi ¢ in, is having splen- 
did success in her concert dates in the of Chicago. 
ies Seobin te Cramer Gt Rian Geeble cad Wane 
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Sopkin, two distinguished violinists, and is one of the talented 

oung Keane Same, Her December dates were as fol- 
lows: Dece: 2, recital, Winnetka; December 7, accom- 
panist, River Forest; December 11 (afternoon), accompan- 
ist, Fine Arts Recital Hall; December 11 (evening), two 
stomps of solos at musicale at Surf Hotel; December 14, 
pupils’ recital at Kinball Hall, and December 16, solos in 
joint recital with Rita Smith in Aurora First Methodist 
Community Afternoons. 


National Opera Club Holds Christmas Fete 

The National Opera Club of America, Inc., Baroness 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and president, gave 
its annual Christmas dance, December 28, at which Thomas 
Nixon officiated as chairman. As promised, the evening held 
many surprises, one of which the president herself did not 
foresee. When the papers contained the story of Regina 
Kohn, the Rumanian violinist, who faced deportation because 
the quota for her country had been exhausted (she played her 
way into America as an artist, before a special board of in- 
quiry at Ellis Island), Baroness von Klenner succeeded in 
getting in touch with her, and invited her to assist on the 
program with the artists scheduled. The young violinist 
accepted, and literally brought down the house by the fire 
and brilliancy of her playing. Her future in America seems 
assured, as several managers have already approached her. 
Another surprise was the appearance of Ph Stieri, the 
well known baritone, who graciously supplied several num- 
bers. The Carnival ballet from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, 
danced by the Carter-Waddell dancers, was beautifully cos- 
tumed and executed. This number was composed and taught 
by Mrs. Sam Carter-Waddell, and the dancers were Con- 
stance Seaforth, Evelyn Kearney, Florence Arzanza, Tatinea 
Pulinoff, Grace Rolland, Ada Brann, Virginia Burkitt, Alice 
McKenzie, Marion Van Horn, and Ednor Fulling. 

At least two of the events of the January calendar will be 
a radical departure from the beaten path, and it is hoped will 
suggest a new and progressive idea in clubdom. Today, 
January 10, at two o'clock, a miscellaneous program will 
follow the operalog, given by Charlotte Lund and N. Val 
Peavey. a 

Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbrugh Give 

Program 

Olga Sapio, pianist, daughter of the well known eminent 
conductor and soprano, was pianist in both solos and sonata 
playing, in collaboration with Beatrice Horsbrugh, violinist, 
at the concert for the New York Fresh Air Fund meeting, 
December 20, Hotel Astor, New York. Miss Sapio played 
Palmgren’s The Swan and Debussy’s Prelude from Chil- 
dren’s Corner and was warmly applauded. With Miss Hors- 
brugh she played the slow movement from Grieg’s big 
sonata in C minor, and both artists well deserved the hearty 
applause they received. 


Soder-Hueck Haderens Mana-Zucca’s New 





Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known teacher, is very en- 
thusiastic about Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the 
Woman. She says all her pupils will use it, as it is so ap- 
pealing, grateful and beautiful. Mme. Soder-Hueck is one 
of the many teachers who are teaching this number. 


* SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 

he following singers: George Reimherr, Mills, Marion 
Lavell, Eile: Marion "Rb , George Rothermel, Elsie Yorell-Heaktne, Hard- 
grave K Bernard . ote, 
Fall | rm Write for booklet and details 
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im Session Phone: 4119 Penn, and 2634 Penn. 
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MUSICAL DOINGS IN MIAMI 
Miami, Fla., December 20.—Pryor’s Band opened its 
seventh season in Miami on December 12, and was greeted 
* with an audience of 15,000 people. A Pryor concert be- 
neath the cocoanut palms, in Royal Palm Park, is one of 
the delights of our Northern visitors. Ruth Basden is the 
soprano soloist this season and is pleasing with her lovely 
voice. James R. Caffrey, baritone, is also proving popular. 
Miami Music Crus tn Concert. 

On December 17 an enjoyable Christmas program was 
presented by the Miami Music Club. Many well known 
musicians appeared on the program in solos, trios and 


quartets. The club chorus of fifty voices also sang two 
numbers. Mrs. E. A. Cathcart read a paper on Christmas 
music. The soloists were Dorothy Stearns Mayer, S. L. 


Lindenmeyer, Mrs. J. Merrill White and Percy Long. Mr. 
Long’s selection was by Grace Porterfield Polk, president 
of the music club, and entitled Glad Tidings. The trio and 
uartet numbers were sung with subdued lighting, including 

, Holy Night (Adam), and Cherubim Song (Bortniansky ). 
Mrs. Arthur Keene, Mrs. Raffenberger, and Mrs. John R. 
Livingston formed the trio; and Mrs. Walton Arrington, 
Mrs. John Graham, Alfred Betts and Percy Long, the 
uartet. Bertha Foster accompanied. Adelaide Sterling 

lark directed the chorus in its two numbers, which were 
excellently sung. 

Notes. 

John Rosser, violin instructor at the conservatory, gave 
a recital at the Halcyon Hotel which was a treat. Frances 
Tarboux was his accompanist and played each number 
sympathetically. : 

The Y Singers gave their first concert of the season the 
evening of December 20 at the White Temple, to a large 
and appreciative audience. Easton E. Madeiro, of New 
York ity and Miami, is the conductor and the program 
included Buck’s Bugle Song, Brahms’ Lullaby, Weber’s Joy 
of the Hunter, Brewer’s Hymn to Apollo, and Long Ago 
in Egypt, by Lehman. Claire Helen Gramling was the 
soloist and charmed the audience with her voice and per- 
sonality. 

The White Temple Choir gave The Christmas Story in 
song on December 19, when a capacity audience attended. 
Charles F, Cushman directed the choir of seventy voices. 
Several choruses were sung and the solo numbers were 
excellent. Soloists were Dorothy Stearns Mayer, soprano; 
Grace Sailors, alto; Gertrude Baker, organist; Eda Kear 
Liddle, violinist; Esther Miriam Finney, harpist; Allen E 
Carr, tenor; Joseph E. Rose, baritone, and Mrs. Georgia 
Snow, pianist. S. LeR. S. 

Philadelphia to Hear Freemantel 
* The L. D. Bogue Concert Management announces the 
exclusive management of Frederic Freemantel, the English 
tenor, in his recital of Beethoven songs. Mr. Freemantel 
gave a Beethoven program at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on December 1, and was highly commended by the critics. 
The consensus of opinion is that the recital is a unique 
educational event. Freemantel is being booked rapidly. 
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During 1924-25 he will tour the country giving Beethoven 
song recitals. Philadelphia will hear this unique program 
on Thursday, February 14, when the recital will be under 
the ement of Helen Pulaski Innes, by arrangement 
with the D. Bogue Concert Management. 


Mme. Cahier a Busy Artist 


Mme, Charles Cahier will sing, with orchestra accom- 

niment, songs by A. von Zemlinsky and Gustav Mahler’s 

ieder Eines Fahrenden Gesellen at the concert of the 
Society of the Friends of Music on February 24, instead 
of the concert on March 9. Through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Lanier, the president of the society, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
a change of soloists was effected to enable Mme. Cahier to 
accept two of three engagements offered her about March 
9. Aside from this concert, Mme. Cahier appears twice 
with the same society, on January 27, when she sings 
Mahler’s Das Lied von Der Erde for the fourth time in 
these concerts since February 1, 1922, and on March 23, 
in Bach’s St. Johns Passion, with Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Paul Bender, Artur Bodanzky conducting. 


Flonzaleys in Second New York Concert 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give the second concert of 
its subscription series in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, 
January 15, The program comprises Charles M, Loeffler’s, 
music for four stringed instruments, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Victor Chapman; Haydn’s quartet in G major, op. 
77, No. 1, and Taneiew’s in D minor, op. 7. Immediately 
after this concert the quartet will go to Providence, Boston, 
Wellesley, Washington (D. C.), Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and other points South, including Florida, where five 
different cities will be visited. The quartet will return to 
New York on February 20 for concerts in and around the 
city. 


Marionette Concert Company Scores 


The Marionette Concert Company appeared recently in 
Toronto, Canada, and was exceedingly well received. The 
critic of the Toronto Evening Telegram stated “It is artis- 
tic enterprise of the happiest and most promising kind.” 
The Toronto Mail referred to it as “A clever novelty,” and 
The Globe was of the opinion that it was “A unique concert.” 
The Marionette Concert Company consists of Caryl Ben- 
sel, soprano; Mary Allen, contralto, and Fanny A. Mera, 
pianist. 


Ethelynde Smith “Enjoyed Tremendously” 


Ethelynde Smith gave a song recital at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga., on December 10, and was so well re- 
ceived that she had to add almost half as many numbers to 
the printed program as there were on it. Miss Smith is in 
receipt of a letter from the president of the University, an 
excerpt of which reads as follows: “The concert was en- 
joyed tremendously, not only by myself but by all who 
were privileged to hear you.” 


47 
“Little Irish Caruso” 


Two years mi a little Irish tenor was singing in the 
mining towns of Montana, nicknamed the “Irish Caruso.” 
John O’Pray, standing “a bit over five feet” in his stock- 
ings was “discovered” by Antonio Scotti, who advised him 
to come to New York. Reading of the recent return to 
New York of Harold Hurlbut, latest disciple of Jean de 
Reszke and vocal efficiency expert, O’Pray sang his way 
across the continent to the studio of the well known New 
York teacher. Mr. Hurlbut at once accepted him, putting 
the stamp of his approval on the judgment of Mr, Scotti. 

After a year in New York, O’Pray has a large follow- 
ing among lovers of Irish ballads as well as heavier oper- 
atic numbers. He recently sang for the thirteenth time 
over the radio. A day or so after this, a fifteen-year-old 
youngster called at the Hurlbut studio to meet the little 
Irishman in person. The boy said: “The Little Irish 
Caruso is the favorite of all us boys. We don't remember 
his name, but we can’t forget his nickname or his voice.” 

O’Pray sang Then You'll Remember Me for the enter- 
prising youth, to the latter’s great delight. So great is the 
demand for O’Pray’s services that Mr. Hurlbut only allows 
him to sing by special permission, and only such numbers 
as he has worked on very carefully; as he feels the young 
singer still has much to learn. O’Pray realizes this and 
submits every offer of an engagement to Mr. Hurlbut. 

“I am working carefully to eliminate all effortful strain 
from his singing,” said Mr. Hurlbut recently, “and I am 
glad to say that O’Pray is a singer who really thinks. He 
diligently strives to apply the great de Reszke rule,- ‘Think 
and prepare before you act.’” 


Earle Laros at Aeolian Hall January 27 


Earle Laros, the pianist who made a successful debut last 
spring in New York, will play again this month in Aeolian 
Hall, on Sunday evening, January 27, The date origina!ly 
was announced for December, but owing to conflicting dates 
it was postponed to the above mentioned time. Mr. Laros 
will play sonatas by Mozart, and MacDowell, and a group of 
numbers by Schumann, Bach-d’Albert, Passacaglia, and a 
group by modern composers. This recital is under the 
management of S. Hurok, Inc. 





Harriet McConnell to Make Paris Debut 


Harriet McConnell, the well known American contralto, 
is rapidly recovering from a recent serious indisposition, 
and will make her debut at the Paris Opera in the near fu 
ture as Delilah in Samson and Delilah. Miss McConnell is 
a pupil of her mother, Mrs. E. B. McConnell. She is coach 
ing her operatic roles with M. Leroux. 


May Peterson Sings in Marshfield 


On Friday evening, November 23, May Peterson, soprano, 
gave a delightful song recital at the Adler Theater, Marsh- 
field, Wis. Her program was varied and displayed the 
singer’s voice and interpretative art to marked advantage. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





Evidently the holiday fluctuation that brought forth so 
many productions to greet the new year was merely a 
flurry and not a prophecy after all. In spite of the many 
previous openings, only four new attractions made their 
way to Broadway during the post-holiday week. New Year’s 
Eve saw two of these. 

The Song and Dance Man appeared at the Hudson 
Theater, bringing the very popular George M. Cohan back 
in a play of his own construction, 

Kid Boots, the much advertised musical offering which 
is presented as a worthy successor to Sally, came to the 
Ear! Carroll Theater also on New Year’s Eve. Mary Eaton 
and Eddie Cantor manage to dominate the production, al- 
though the cast features such players as William Anthony 
Maguire, Harry Tierney, Joseph McCarthy, and Otto 
Harbach. 

The matinee on Friday introduced Hell-Bent Fer Heaven, 
at the Klaw Theater. This comedy includes Glenn Anders, 
Clara Blandick, Augustin Duncan, and John Hamilton in 
its cast. 

Strinberg’s play, The Spook Sonata, was presented at the 
Provincetown Playhouse on Saturday evening, the cast in- 
cluding Clare Eames, Helen Freeman, Mary Blair, Charles 
ellis, and others. 

Tue Capron, 

Che program at the Capitol last week began with a 
tableau, A New Year Greeting, in which the entire ensemble 
took part, dressed in the powdered wigs and multi-colored 
silks of several centuries previous. James Parker Coombs 
sang a solo number, Father Time. The second offering 
was Chaminade’s Air De Ballet, sung by Betsy Ayres and 
Gladys Rice, accompanied by the chorus and the members of 
the ballet. The Skaters, Waldteufel, was a pleasing dance 
number which puzzled the audience as to whether the per- 
formers were not really on the ice. Undoubtedly the out- 
standing feature of the musical renditions was Tschaikow- 
sky's 1812 overture, conducted by David Mendoza and Wil- 
liam Axt, the joint conductors of the Capitol Theater, The 
orchestra was called upon to share in the applause that fol- 
lowed this unit and most certainly deserved it. 

The prologue to the feature picture, The Rendezvous, was 
necessarily Russian in character, and very fittingly the Song 
of the Volga Boatmen was chosen. The silhouettes of four 
fishermen were shadowed against a blue sea background, 
and the pantomime of their evening rituals moved slowly to 
the company of the subdued, far-off hum of the well known 
number. Of the picture itself there is little to be said. In 
spots it was good entertainment and at moments tedious in 
the extreme. Its possibilities far outdistanced the result. 

It was interesting to note that Eugene Ormandy was again 
entrusted with the conductorship during a small portion of 
the program. 

Tue Rrivow. 

\ thoroughly interesting program, from start to finish, 
was that presented at the Rivoli last week, The William 
ell overture was the first number, in connection with 
which there were scenic settings by Claude Millard. The 
lighting effects used to illustrate the music were quite re- 
markable. Then came _ Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, an 
always well received number, The Rivoli Pictorial was 
concluded with “old man” 1923 turning over the respon- 
sibilities of the coming year to chubby little 1924. 

Especially well liked was a song medley which enlisted 
the services of a male quartet. In the Gloaming and The 
Old Oaken Bucket were among the favorite old songs 
given. The voices blended well and the singers entered 
heartily into the spirit of the songs. which were unaccom- 
panied 

The feature picture was West of the Water Tower, a 
play which deals with life in a small town. Glenn Hunter, 
a very young star who has won success on Broadway in 
legitimate plays, is cast as the minister’s son, and his act- 
ing shows that he made a deep study of the part. The 
same can be said of Ernest Torrence, the minister. Petite 
May McAvoy is the heroine of the story. 

Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla danced with charm and 
grace the familiar Glow Worm of Paul Linche. Felix 
Out of Luck, a comedy full.of real bits of humor com- 
pleted the bill. The organ accompaniment to this film was 
especially appropriate, making Felix’s “terrible” experiences 
in trying to get a meal most entertaining. 

Tue RIAvto, 

Adolphe Adam's If I Were King was chosen for the over- 
ture at the Rialto last week, with Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer conducting. This was followed by an interesting Post 
Scenic, Vienna, showing many of the imposing edifices in 
that city. Car! Formes, baritone, was heard in Marshall’s 
When Shadows Gather. He has been programmed at the 
Rialto before, and again on this occasion yee a voice 
of power. His phrasing is excellent and he sings with 
style 

The feature picture was Madge Kennedy in Three Miles 
Out. This sort of melodrama might have gone over some 
years ago, but for intelligent theater-goers of today there 
are too many utterly impossible situations to make the story 
ring true, even if parts of it are in the form of comedy. 
There has been much criticism (and it might be well if 
producers would heed it) in tegard to the manner in which 
people of wealth are portrayed in pictures. For instance, 
in Three Miles Out, the heroine, supposedly of very fine 
farnily and a daughter of wealth, steps out of her home on 
her wedding night and goes off on a freighter of some sort, 
the crew of which is of the very lowest type, with a man 
she has met but a few times «and those under peculiar 
circumstances), of whose antecedents and life she knows 
nothing 

Lillian Powell in Bubble Dance, with music film, shown 
at the Rivoli the preceding week, was transferred to this 
theater last week. The presentation was artistic and the 
number well received. The remaining number on the pro- 
gram was F, O. B., a Lloyd Hamilton Comedy. 

Tue Stranp, 

The Strand presented a very interesting program for the 
holiday week just passed. To begin with, the orchestra, 
under Carl Edouarde, played selections from Traviata, with 
Marye Berne, coloratura soprano, as soloist. The singer 
proved excellent and went through the difficult passages of 


her aria with ease. She has a voice of wide range and she 
uses it artistically. 

Decidedly the feature was Arthur Lange’s Jazz Band, 
which played various popular numbers to the delight of the 
audience. Ruth Arden, soprano, sang Twelve O’Clock at 
Night and scored a decided hit. There were various dan- 
cers—Spring, Mlle, Mahurin; Summer, Mlle. Dickson; 
Autumn, Mile. Hickson; 1923, M. Bourmann; 1924, Mile. 
Ehrlich, The Mark Strand Quartet offered a scene, called 
At a Ventriloquist’s, and Mlles. Klementowicz and Bawn 
danced As in a Looking Glass. The band played Sure As 





Grace Salon of Art photo, 
RUTH ARDEN, 
one of the principal soloists at the Strand Theather, where 
she sang the new Viennese song, Just One More Kiss, re- 
cently published by Sam Fow Company. Miss Arden was a 
member of the Wagnerian Opera Company last season. She 
has a brilliant voice and created a splendid impression 
whenever she appeared. 


You're Born, St. Louis Blues, Spark Plug. Miles. Hickson, 
O’Donohue, M. Bourmann and also Mile. Klementowicz 
danced and all joined in at the conclusion in the popular 
song, | Love You, from Little Jesse James. 
The feature picture was Her Temporary Husband, with 
Owen Moore, Sidney Chaplin, and Sylvia Breamer. 
May JoHNSON. 
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large audience waxed most enthusiastic after each number | 


and the program could have been doubled had the quartet 
so desired, so insistent were the listeners for more. 

Through the courtesy of Fredesick Stock and Frederic J. 
Wessels, out-of-town members of the Association were 
provided with stage tickets for the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra concert on Friday afternoon, and enjoyed the pro- 
gram, on which Lionel Tertis, the eminent English viola 
player, was soloist. In the evening a number of the dele- 
gates witnessed the performance of Cleopatre, with Mary 
Garden, at the Auditorium, a block of seats having been 
reserved for members of the Association at half price. 

There were get-together luncheons on Thursday and Friday 
at the Auditorium Hotel, when several talks were made and 
interesting subjects discussed. 

CONFERENCES. 

A piano conference, led by Prof. Alfred O. Willgeroth, 
director of the piano department of Rockford (IlIl.) College, 
at Kimball Hall, proved most interesting and consumed the 
entire morning, Thursday. Many representative Chicago 
pianists were on hand and took part in the discussions, 
which centered chiefly around the master school and the 
inevitable music credits in the schools. 

The voice conference on Friday morning was led by Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson of Springfield (Ill.), and several prom- 
inent Chicago voice teachers expressed ‘their views on 
Musicianship for Singers. 

ELEcTION oF OFFICERS. 

At the business meeting on Friday morning following 
the voice discussion the election of officers took place, these 
being: Osborne McConathy, president; Forest H. Kellog, 
vice ‘president, and Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary-treasurer ; 
program committee, M. Oberndorfer, Genevieve Clark Wil- 
son and R. McDonald; and auditing committee, Mrs. Wm. 
C. Paisley, C. E. Sindlinger and Maude M. Main. 

Edwin J. Gemmer, who served his first year and has been 
reélected as secretary and treasurer, reports a larger enroll- 
ment of paid-up members over last year and has many good 
ideas as to how to make the Illinois Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation what it should be. What is needed mostly is codpera- 
tion among officers to make things interesting for the mem- 
bers, as good ideas cannot be worked out by one man alone, 
and are apt to come to naught and the association die until 
just before the next meeting, if everything is left to one 
person, JEANNETTE Cox. 


Jeanne de Mare on Tour 


Jeanne de Mare, who is — as a lecturer-pianist 
of modern music and who toured both in the United 
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A Vitagraph Production 


IRVING and JACK KAUFMAN meu: Phonograph 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. t 
FPAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 

















States and Europe, recently began a series of recitals, the 
first of which took place in Boston, assisted by Greta Tor- 
padie. After her Boston appearance she was scheduled to 
give three recitals, January 7, 10 and 14, in Chicago, at 
private homes, under distinguished patronage, including 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. Miss de Mare will be as- 
sisted by John Barclay, distinguished baritone. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1—The Music Teachers’ National 
Association took place on December 26, 27 and 28, in 
this city, at the Hotel Schenley. The officers are Charles 
N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa., president; Leon R. Maxwell, 
New Orleans, La., vice president; D. M. Swarthout, Law- 
rence, Kans., secretary; Waldo §. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., 
treasurer; and Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, O., editor. 

On Wednesday afternoon at three o’clock addresses were 
given on Music as a Factor in the Development of Person- 
ality, by Albert Sievers, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O.; The Growth of the School of Music in a Catholic 
College, by Sister Cecilia Schwab, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa.; The Ministry of Music in Non-Liturgical 
Services, by Earl V. Moore, University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; and Are We Coming in Music, or Going? 
by William A. Fisher, Boston, Mass. 

At six-thirty an informal dinner was given at the Hotel 
Schenley followed by a social evening, in charge of the 
local entertainment committee, Oscar W. Demmler, chair- 
man. 

‘Thursday morning at niné-thirty came the simultaneous 
conferences. The subject for the voice was Vocal Theories 
and Principles. The speaker was Dudley 'Buck* of New 
York City, and the chairman, Dean H, L. Butler, Syracuse 
University, N. Y. For the piano the subject was Twentieth 
Century Ideas of Piano Touch, with Helen Garrett Mennig, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; LeRoy B. Campbell, Warren Conservator, 
of Music, Warren, Pa.; and Dallmayer Russell, Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., as the speakers; and 
Pres, J. J. Hattstaedt, of the American University of Chi- 
cago, as chaifman. 

At eleven-thirty came the annual business meeting. 

In the afternoon, at one forty-five, was the College and 
University Music Session, H. H, Bellamann, Chicora Col- 
lege, Columbia, S. C., chairman. An address on the Oppor- 
tunity for Musical Research in the Modern University was 
given by Philip G. Clapp, of the University of Iowa; also 
an address on the Standardization of Musical Degrees, by 
Dean Fredrik Holmberg, of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. E 

In the Carnegie Music Hall, at eight-thirty, a concert pre- 
sented compositions by Pittsburgh composers. 

Friday morning came a report and discussion, at nine-thirty, 
the a being Tests in Musical Intelli €, ve J. Law- 

ic, New York; 


rence Erb, American Institute of Applied Music, 
and Harmonic Symbolization, by ald N. Tweedy, East- 
man School. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


At eleven-fifteen came the committee reports: Develop- 
ments in Community Music, by P. W. Dykema, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis,; Organ and Choral Music 
Committee, Harrison D, LeBaron, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O.; Affiliation, J. Lawrence Erb, Connecticut 
College, faa London, Conn.; and National Conservatory; 

y Mr. Erb. 

At one-forty-five, the adjourned business meeting. 

At two-fifteen, Public School Music; Edward B. Birge, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., chairman; and an 
hour later the demonstration of original compositions, aural 
harmony and analysis, by the pupils of the Pittsburgh High 
School classes. 

At eight-fifteen the final session at the lecture hall of 
Carnegie Institute took place; Leon R. Maxwell, chairman. 
Subjects covered were Some Impressions of an Itinerant 
Consultant, by P. W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; The Harmonic Sense: Its History and Its 
Destiny, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; External Aids to Musical Inspiration, Carl Engel, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; and 
Music in Education, by Dr. E A. Noble, secretary of 
the Juilliard Foundation, New York City. 'V. 
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. To you, my beloved public, my best wishes and thanks for many 
of the happiest and most treasured moments of my life. Gratefully 
yours, Amevita Gatir-Curci. 

The singer, who has been the idol of a-goers for the 
last seven years here, left the stage of the Auditorium 
amidst thunderous applause, which re-echoed in memory 
the same stupendous ovation that greeted her on the same 
scene at the time of her debut. 

Charles Hackett, guest-tenor this year, and who, if rumor 
is right, will be a regular member of the company next 
year, was again the Romeo, a role in which he made his 
debut with this company a few weeks ago and in which 
again he was eminently successful. Edouard Cotreuil also 
was much enjoyed in the role of the Friar. Cimini, who 
conducted for the first time here Gounod’s melodious score, 
did it in a manner all to his credit. 

Le JoncLteur pe Notre Dame, JaANuARY 5 (MATINEE) 

Massenet’s justly popular Jongleur de Notre Dame and 
Mary Garden’s reappearance in one of her best roles, 
sold out the Auditorium completely at the Saturday matinee. 
Jean, the juggler, is one of Garden’s pets. She loves the 
role and is loved in it. That Massenet’s Jongleur was re- 
vived had as much raison d’etre as Cleopatre had not—one 
is a masterpiece, the other a cipher in the operatic litera- 
ture. Garden had not been heard in Le Jongleur in some 
time, even though she finds in it an opportunity to disclose 
every angle in her artistic make-up. The piece was not 
included in last year’s repertory. In splendid form, she 
gave of her very best from the vocal point of view and 
histrionically surpassed all her previous efforts in the same 
role. Her Jean is a visual poem, an exquisite and unique 
portrayal, a well conceived “miniature of a feeble-minded 
youth of the medieval age in the frame of a brainy and 
intellectual woman of our days. .. 

Edouard Cotreuil, who has done especially good work 
this season in all the roles entrusted to him, rosé to stardom 
through the manner in.which he voiced and acted the role 
of the sympathetic monk cook, Boniface. The Legend was 
sung gloriously, with fine feeling and beauty of tone and the 
big round of plaudits that re-echoed from every part of the 
audience at its conclusion was the just tribute to a very 
meritorious singer. All through the afternoon Cotreuil 
gave entire satisfaction and to state that his success was 
complete will suffice to indicate the enjoyment he gave his 
listeners. All the other roles are really minor ones, though 
each monk should be entrusted to a worthy singer, and, this 
being done, the performanée was one of ‘the homogeneously 
finest of the present season. Kipnis was excellent as the 
Prior. Mojica as the Monk Poet, Beck as the Monk Painter, 
Virgilio Lazzaro as the Monk Sculptor, and Desire Defrere 
as the Monk Musician, were especially good in their re- 
spective parts. é 

May this reporter politely suggest to the very efficient and 
well learned stage director, Merle Forest—a splendid man 
for the post and one who has had wide experience espe- 
cially in the French repertory—that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury music was tfot printed as today? Why then was Mr. 
Defrere and some of the chorus men, permitted to exhibit 
to the naked eye sheets of music clipped from some score? 
A small detail, to be sure, but as a famous English actor 
once told us, it is in the-small things that-we—recognize a 
big man. Thus, it is in details that we recognize a master- 
hand. The stage management was so good, however, that 
the above is written more as a matter of suggestion than of 
criticism. : : ; 

Giorgio Polacco, who also delights in conducting the Mas- 
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senet mystic score, did it in a manner all to his glory, that 
of the singers and to the enjoyment of the listeners. A 
splendid performance of a s' id work! 
Konicskinver, JANUARY 5 (EVENING) 
The last performance of the week brought a repetition 
of Konigskinder with the identical same cast heard earlier 
in the season. Rene Devries 





La Forge-Berimen Noonday Recital 

The noonday recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday, January 4, 
under the direction of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berti- 
men, presented Madeleine Hulsizer and Frieda Rochen, 
soerenaes Marion Carley, Constance Mering, Esther Dickie, 
and Vincent de Sola, pianists, and Willem Durieux, cellist, 
in a varied program. Miss Rochen exhibited a soprano 
voice of agreeable quality and good ay; in O Mio Babbino 
Caro (Puccini), Irish Love Song (Ruthven-Lang), and 
Supplication (La Forge). Her pianissimo high tones were 
particularly clear and lovely. r. Durieux’ beautiful cello 
tones and his mastery of that instrument were displayed in 
fine interpretations of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud, Apres un Reve 
(Fauré), and a Spanish Dance by Granados. Liszt’s D flat 
etude and MacDowell’s Etude de Concert were rendered 
with fine technical ability and style by Esther Dickie. Made- 
leine Hulsizer sang Code la Sera (Mililotti) and the dainty 
pastorale of Veracini’s, in a voice of clear quality and with 
good expression. The first movement of acDowell’s 
Sonata Eroica was given with excellent technical command 
and musicianly feeling by Marion Carley. Constance 
Mering, Marion Carley, Esther Dickie, and Vincent de Sola 
accompanied the various artists and showed the splendid 
training received in that art at the La Forge-Bertimen 
studios. Numbers recorded by Bachaus, Hofmann, and 
Paderewski were played on the Duo-Art. 

As is usual at these recitals, a large audience gave enthusi- 
astic evidence of its appreciation. 


Cafarelli to hones with Cleveland Opera 


Carmela Cafarelli has been engaged to give a recital 
at Grand Rapids on February 9. This concert will be 
followed by special guest performances with the Cleveland 
Opera. Company. 


OBITUARY 


Avon Franklin Adams 


Avon Franklin Adams, born in Boston, Mass., on October 
11, 1862, died suddenly on Sunday at his home, 114 East 
52nd Street. At an early age he began his musical career 
with the Oliver H. Ditson Company of that city, later affil- 
iating himself with the Lyon & Healy Company of Chicago, 
Ill. After this he became associated with the John Church 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was a director for 
many years and established the New York and London retail 
branches. He resigned in 1910 to become managing pro- 
prietor of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, which in 1923 was 














* incorporated with branch offices in various cities in the 


United States, London, Paris and Berlin. Among the now 
celebrated artists made known through his efforts to the 
American musical public are Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jascha Heifetz, Titta Ruffo and John McCormack. He was 
also director of the tours for many years of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Josef Hofmann, Lucrezia 
Bori, Sophie Braslau, Reinald Werrenrath, Toscha Seidel, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Sigrid Onegin, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Maria Ivogun, Clarence Whitehill, Albert 
Spalding, etc. 

He is survived by his wife, Marguerite Hall Adams, John 
Trevor Adams, vice-president of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, Inc., Katharine Adams-McCall (Mrs. Sidney Mc- 
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Call), Avon Franklin Adams, Jr., and Margaret (Peggy) 
Adams. The funeral services will be private, 


Bushrod W. Foley 

Bushrod W. Foley, who was formerly connected with the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home, 2592 
Roseland Avenue, East Walnut Hills, that city, on January 
1, after a lingering illness. He was a well known vocal 
teacher and at one time was assistant to Theodore Thomas 
when he was the head of the College of Music. Mr. Foley 
was seventy-eight years of age. 


Cornelie Meysenheym 

Cornelie Meysenheyn, former Hollandish court singer, but 
living as a singing teacher in America for a quarter of a 
century, died December 31 at the home of her son, Henry 
Meysenheyn Schubel. She had a very successful career in 
America, following her European prominence, during which 
she was the first to sing Richard Strauss’ songs. Her stu- 
dents’ recitals in Carnegie Lyceum and elsewhere served to 
keep her before the public, but added years led to retirement. 

Viola Nold 

Viola Nold, mother of Raymond Nold, musical director of 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, died in Al- 
bion, Mich., on December 2‘, after a comparatively short 
illness. She is survived by five sons, the third of whom, 
Franklin, living in Toledo, Ohio, is also a musician. Al- 
though not a musician herself, her keen appreciation was a 
constant encouragement to the musical aspirations of her 
children. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Circassian WatNut Basy Granp Piano 
(Knabe), costing originally $1,400.00, for 
sale at sacrifice. Good condition. Ad- 
dress, “J. V.,” care of Musicat Counter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








LADY WITH MUCH EXPERIENCE IN 
THE ART OF TEACHING VOICE 
AND SINGING, DESIRES TO BE- 
COME CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL 
OF HIGH STANDING WITHIN 
SHORT DISTANCE OF NEW YORK, 
ADDRESS “L. G,” CARE OF MU- 
SICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVE- 
NUE, NEW YORK. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


EXCLUSIVE APARTMENTS and studios with a dignified 
a es a two = nee cote wolves Re. 
lephone serv: 
_ 2 oa 4 oe. $420 to $1,200 per 
Studios with Steinway grand pi. fo 
vation at an hourly — ee 
Primrose Inn will be conducted on th 
East 38th |. A Lg 2 rm of superior excellence 
tray ‘service will be institused vill Aneel 





MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13415 EB 38th St. 37-39-41 W. Oth Bt. «195 B sTeh we 
Vandervilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 6991 








A Phono a Recording Laboratory 
has ea @ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
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West 80th Street, New York Ci 
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Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


OMEN, 
ght Pianos. 








LUSK 


Mi 
Concert Violinist I. 


LUDMILA WETCHE 208 W. 89th $t., New York | oo05 





MISERENDINO 


Violinist and Teacher 


New York City 
6737 


HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
528 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, I11. 


Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Standard Booking Office, 
17 Bast 42nd Street, 
New York City 
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CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 
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vent anes fam 
CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Ine 


FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 


PsP 


OF OPERA, 


AND BALLS 


Prices reasonable 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











Tel: Lol, hb 


RAISA Endorses t — 
NAKUTIN ?P cHicaco 


VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 


FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


IANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 


Ww 122d St., New York City. 
a ephenes Morningside 5533. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
and Teacher 


dsworth Avenue New York 
sae: Phone 3136 Wadsworth 

















HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. ond Mrs. Frederick Hire 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Washington Heights Musical Club 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 





GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, 111. 











MARGUERITE POTTER 


F OLANOFF tsa 


“Sound — “colorful 
tone’ —“‘solid "style" — 
— “repose” — “excellent musical 
feeling and taste.”"—N. Y. Press. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 








Management : 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York City 





Viola Klaiss 
Organist, A Theatre, Filledstehte 
Samuel Calvin 


NE 
440 Knabe Bullding, New York. 


SYLVIA. TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 























MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pecdagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 - 72 St.; Res., St. George, 8. 1. 


Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


: BENDITZKY 


PIANIST 
Residence Studie: 631 Stratterd Place 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 





Chieage, fi!, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


MME. CAROLINE 


EO ws. 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY OFFERS 
PROGRAMS OF GREAT INTEREST 


Detroit, Mich., December 31.—The fifth pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts, given at Orchestra Hall, the evenings of De- 
cember 13 and 14 by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
sented a program of interest. Two compositions were heard 
for the first time in Detroit, The first, Verkkart Nacht, Op. 
4, by Schoenberg, was beautifully pla ed by the a. 
The other was the second symphony in B minor of Borodin. 
It was given a sympathetic reading by Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
and his men. Mr, Gabrilowitsch deserves the gratitude of 
the symphony audiences for giving them opportunity to 
hear new works even though they may not always make the 
appeal that the more familiar compositions do, The other 


orchestral number was the overture to Athalie, Op. 74, by 
Mendelssohn, which opened the program. 
Frieda Hempel was the soloist, She was in fine voice 


and sang two Mozart arias for her first group. She closed 
the program with a group consisting of Standchen by 


Strauss; Cradle Song, Humperdinck; and an aria from 
Verdi's The Masked Ball. In response to the insistent 
applause she sang The Beautiful Blue Danube. The accom- 
paniments by the orchestra were delightful. 

The pair of concerts given December 27 and 28 also con- 


tained a novelty. The Bach suite, edited by Gustav Mahler, 
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was given by Mr, Gabrilowitsch in Kapellmeister style, 
playing the obbligato and directing the orchestra as he played. 

he number merited the reception accorded it. tho- 
ven ninth symphony, conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, closed 
the program. In this the orchestra had the assistance of the 
symphony choir and a quartet of excellent soloists; Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto ; Charles Stratton, 
tenor; and Walter Green, baritone. The choir, trained by 
Victor Kolar, rose to the occasion splendidly, thus assisting 
in a fine ensemble, 

Sunpay Poputar Concerts, 

The afternoon concert given by the orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall, December 9, presented Roland Hayes as soloist. The 
program, selected ‘and conducted by Victor Kolar, possessed 
variety and interest. It opened with the overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai; and the Petite Suite, 
by Debussy. A group of three numbers: Entr’ Acte, from 

aviere, by Dubois; Fly-Minuet, by Czibulka; and The 
Rain, by David; closed the first half of the program. The 
orchestral numbers of the second half of the program were 
Romance and Finale, from La Reine, Haydn; and Brunn- 
hilde’s Immolation, from Wagner’s The Dusk of the Gods. 
Mr. Hayes sang La Procession, by Cesar Franck; and an 
aria from Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte. A group of spirituals 
in the second half of the program, Go Down ale and By 

and By, were given with pathos and fervor, as was the 
unaccompanied spiritual, The Crucifixion, sung for an encore. 
Both Mr. Kolar and Mr. Hayes were recalled many times. 

For the concert, the afternoon of December 16, the Ypsil- 
anti State Normal Choir furnished the major part of the 
program. Mr, Kolar conducted the orchestra in the March 
of Homage from Sigurd Jarsalfer by Grieg; Kikimora, a 
legend by Liado; Nocturno and Menuetto, by Lully; Tam- 
bourin, by Rameau (orchestrations by Felix Mottl); and 
the overture to Hansel and Gretel, by Humperdinck. The 
choir, under the direction of Frederick Alexander, sang a 
group of five Russian numbers by Tschaikowsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff, Archangelsky, and Lvovsky. Of 
this group, Rachmaninoff’s Credo, with Carl Lindegren 
Cantor, was especially effective. The second group by the 
choir consisted of O Gladsome Light, Sullivan; The Adora- 
tion of the Magi, Nicolai-Cornelius; solo by William A. 
Kerr; Toc, Toc, Ouvrez, Wallon Noel; and Chanson Joyeuse 

de Noel, Old French. 

For the concert of December 30, Victor Kolar conducted 
his men through a program of request numbers, including 
overture to Oberon, Weber : Coronation March, from Meye- 
beer’s Le Prophete ; Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker suite, Liszt’s 
Les Preludes ; Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Grainger’s Col- 
onial Song; and Wagner’s overture to Tannhauser. More 
requests were received for Danse Macabre than for any other 
number of the program, 


Orpnevus Crus Gives First Concert. 

On the evening of December 11 at Orchestra Hall the 
Orpheus Club of twenty-five male voices gave the first con- 
cert of its season for its sustaining members, presenting Wel- 
lington Smith, baritone, as soloist. The Orpheus Club was 
organized some twenty-three years ago by Samuel Richards 
Gaines, It was later directed by Frederick Alexander, who 
was succeeded by the present director, Charles Frederic 
Morse, While its personnel has changed during the years, 
yet it was the opinion of the critics that it had perhaps never 
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appeared to better advant 


e than at this concert. Opening 
as usual with the Dutch Song of Thanksgiving, the club 
sang numbers by Granville Bantock and Palmgren; French 
and mg og folk songs; and several Christmas carols, 


among hree Kings Have Journeyed, by Cornelius 
and arranged hy Damrosch. 
Wellington Smith’s work received much commendation. 


He sang two groups of songs by French, Russian, English 
and American composers, solo parts in the Cornelius 
number, and in Siberia, by Frederick Ebsen Starke. Mrs. 
Wellington Smith, Harriet Ingersoll, and E. Hamilton Col- 
lins were the accompanists. 

Cuartes NorMAN GRANVILLE HEarp. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented as its first artist of the 
season, Charles Norman Granville, baritone, in a_recital at 
Memorial Hall, on the morning of December 11. Mr. Gran- 
ville at one time made Detroit his home so he was no 
stranger. His program included Moussorgsky’s grim satire, 
The Flea; a gtoup of Negro spirituals, Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
Little Bateese—a setting of Joyce Kilmer’s poem, The Tree, 
by Cilly, dedicated to Mr. Granville; and an interesting 
manuscript song by Samuel Richards Gaines. Margaret 
Mannebach was an efficient accompanist. 

Jornt Recita, At Arena GARDENS, 


On December 17, John Chars Thomas, baritone, ‘and 
Erwin Nyire yhazi, pianist, gave a joint recital at Arena 
Gardens in the Civic Music Feoaiee course. Both proved 
themselves artists of merit. Double and triple encores were 
demanded and given, the audience distributing its favors 
equally. 

Mrs. WittiaMs 1n CostuMe RECITAL. 

Mrs. Guy Bevier Williams, soprano, gave a costume recital 
at the Hotel Statler on December 17. Her program con- 
sisted of American songs. The first part was devoted to 
songs of the earlier period, one interesting feature being a 
Puritan hymn, brought to this country by Mrs. Williams’ 
ancestors in 1661. This was sung unaccompanied as was 
the custom of that time. Other songs of the early period 
were The Tea Party and a Spanish song of southern Cali- 
fornia. The songs of the second half of the program were 
of the nineteenth century. Sally Baker Hewitt acted as 
accompanist and also contributed Chopin’s ballade in A flat 
major. J. M. S. 





Huss Compositions Heard in Hannibal 


A poem of compositions by Henry Holden Huss was 
heard and gpeetiy enjoyed recently at the Davis Studios in 
Hannibal, his was the ninth in a series of Master 
Composers of America. A biographical sketch of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss was given by Eleanor Davis. 


Elizabeth Gutman Sings Over Radio 
After appearing in recital in Schenectady, N. Y., Eliza- 
beth Gutman, soprano and singer of Jewish folk songs, 
broadcasted her program over radio station WGY of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady. 


Walter Anderson Booking Della Baker 
Walter Anderson has booked between forty and fifty 
engagements for Della Baker next season. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue § and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warereoms: Steinway Halil, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
STEINW AY & SONS 








“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 























Ulira-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


New York City 
































Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 
@ 
The The Celco Reproducing Medium 
in the 
A. B. Chase 
Established 1875 
Reproducing CO Emerson Lindeman 6& Sons 
Established 1849 Established 1836 
. - - ; Norwalk, Ohio 





United Piano Corporation - - 




















The 
Mme SOnMeT 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 


The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs 
You are certainly to be nom or - d on your 
splendid es gel in the oduction of = 
Autopiano, which I consider one a the “he st play 
I have ever played. 
Le is 80 exquis pee ben uti ov in tone and ex 
so unquestionably ue or, that I can renal 
a rstand why the At ne opi leads in the player y 
piano world. 
Sincerely, 


al 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 











GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 
WHOSE SUCCESS PLACES HIM AMONG THE LEADING VOCAL TEACHERS OF 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA | 
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